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URNUS takes advantage of nean abſence ; 

fres ſome of his ſhaps, (which are transformed into 
ſea-nymphs) and aſſaults his camp. The Trojans, re- 
duced to the laſt extremities, ſend Niſus and Euryalus 
to recal Eneas; which furniſhes the poet with that 
admirable epiſode of their friendſhip, generoſity, and 
the concluſion of their adventures. ; 


The Ninth Book 


OF THE 


RY 


W HIL E theſe affairs in diſtant places paſs d, 
The various Iris Juno ſends with haſte, 
To find bold Turnus, who, with anxious thought, 
The ſecret ſhade of his great grandſire ſought. 
Retir'd, alone ſhe found the daring man; 5 
And op'd her roſy lips, and thus began. 
What none of all the gods cou'd grant thy vows; 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſtows. 
Eneas, gone to ſeek th* Arcadian prince, 
Has left the Trojan camp without defence; 10 
And, ſhort of ſuecours there, employs his pains 
In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan ſwains: 
Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. 
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Ex. IX. 
This faid, on equal wings ſhe pois'd her weight, 15 
And form'd a radiant rainbow in her flight. 

The Daunian hero lifts his hands and eyes, 
And thus invokes the goddeſs as ſhe flies. 
Iris, the grace of Heav'n, what pow'r divine 
Has ſent thee down, thro* duſky clouds to inet 20 


VIRGIL's 
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See, they divide; immortal day appears; 
And glitt' ring planets dancing in their ſpheres ! 
With joy theſe happy omens I obey, 

And follow to the war the god that leads the way. 
Thus having ſaid, as by the brook he ſtood, 25 
He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood ; | 
Then with his hands the drops to Heav'n he throws, 

And loads the pow'rs above with offer d vows. 

Now march the bold confed' rates thro! the plain; 
Well hors'd, well clad, a rich and ſhining train: 30 
Meſſapus leads the van; and in the rear, | 
The ſons of T yrrheus in bright arms appear. 

In the main battle, with his flaming creſt, 

The mighty Turnus tow'rs above the reſt. 

Silent they move; majeſtically flow, 35 
Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his flow. 

The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diſtant war. 


Ex. IX. X NE IS. 5 


Caicus from the rampire ſaw it riſe, 
Blackning the fields, and thickning thro' the ſkies. 40 
Then to his fellows, thus aloud he calls : 
What rolling clouds, my friends, approach the walls ? 
Arm, arm, and man the works ;* prepare your ſpears 
And pointed-darts ; the Latian hoſt appears. 
Thus warn'd, they ſhut their gates; with ſhouts aſcend 
The bulwarks, and ſecure their foes attend. 46 
For their wiſe gen' ral with foreſeeing care, 
Had charg'd them not to tempt the doubtful war : 
Nor, tho* provok'd, in open fields advance; 
But cloſe within their lines attend their chance. 50 
Unwilling, yet they keep the ſtrict command; 
And ſourly wait in arms the hoſtile band. 
The fiery Turnus flew before the reſt, 
A pye-ball'd ſteed of Thracian ſtain he preſs'd ; 
His helm of maſſy gold; and crimſon was his creſt, 
With twenty horſe to ſecond his deſigns, 56 
An unexpected foe, he fac'd the lines. 
Is there, he ſaid, in arms who bravely dare 
His leader's honour and his danger ſhare ? 
Then ſpurring on, his brandiſh'd dart he threw, 60 
In ſign of war; applauding ſhouts enſue. 

Amaz'd to find a daſtard race that run 


Behind the rampires, and the battle ſhun, 


6 VIRGIE's Ex. IX. 


He rides around the camp with rolling eyes, 

And ſtops at ev*ry poft; and ev'ry paſlage tries, 65 
So roams the nightly wolf about the fold, 
Wet with deſcending ſhow'rs, and ſtiff with cold; 
He howls for hunger, and he grins for pain; 
His gnaſhing teeth are exercis'd in vain : | 
And impotent of anger, finds no way 76 
In his diſtended paws to graſp the prey. 
The mothers liſten; but the bleating lambs 
Securely ſwig the dug, beneath the dams. 
Thus ranges eager Turnus o'er the plain, 

Sharp with deſire and furious with diſdain: 75 
Surveys each paſſage with a piercing fight, 

To force his foes in equal field to fight. 
Thus, while he gazes round, at length he ſpies 
Where, fenc'd with ſtrong redoubts, their navy lies; 
Cloſe underneath the walls: the waſhing tide 80 
Secures from all approach this weaker fide. 
He takes the wiſh'd occaſion ; fills his hand 

With ready fires, and ſhakes a flaming brand: 
Urg'd by his preſence, ev'ry ſoul is warm'd, 
And ev'ry hand with kindled firs is arm'd. 85 
From the fir'd pines the ſcatt'ring ſparkles fly; 
Fat vapours mix'd with flames involve the ſky. 


Ku. Xx. KNEIS. 


What pow'r, O muſes, cou'd avert the flame 
Which threaten'd, in the fleet, the Trojan name! 
Tell: for the fact, thro' length of time obſcure, 90 
Is hard to faith; yet ſhall the fame endure. 

*Tis faid, that when the chief prepar'd his flight, 
And felFd his timber from mount Ida's height, 
The grandam goddeſs then approach'd her ſon, 
And with a mother's majeſty begun. 1 
Grant me, ſhe ſaid, the ſole requeſt I bring, 
Since conquer'd Heav'n has own'd you for its king: 
On Ida's brows, for ages paſt, there ſtood, 
With firs and 'maples-fil'd, a ſhady wood; 
And on the ſummit: roſe a ſacred grove, 09 
Where I was worſhip'd with religious love; 
Theſe woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 
I gave the Trojan prinee to ſpeed his flight. 
Now, fill'd with fear, on their behalf I come; 
Let neither winds o'erſet, nor waves intomb 10g 
The floating foreſts of the ſaered pine fe 
But let it be their ſafety to be mine. 
Then thus reply'd her awful ſon; who rolls 
The radiant ftars, and Heav'n and earth controls: 
How dare you, mother, endleſs date demand 110 
For veſſels moulded by a mortal hand ? 
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VIRGIL's EN. IX. 


What then is fate? Shall bold Æneas ride 
Of ſafety certain on th* uncertain tide ? 
Yet what I can, I grant: when, wafted o'er, 
The chief is landed on the Latian ſhore, 115 
Whatever ſhips eſcape the raging ſtorms, 
At my command ſhall change their fading forms 
To nymphs divine ; and plow the wat'ry way, 
Like Dotis and the daughters of the ſea. 
To ſeal his facred vow, by Styx he ſwore, 120 


| The lake with liquid pitch, the dreary ſhore ; 


And the black regions of his brother god: 

He faid; and ſhook the ſkies with his imperial nod. 
And now at length the number'd hours were come, 

Prefix'd by fate's irrevocable doom, 126 

When the great mother of the gods was free 

To fave her ſhips, and finiſh Jove's decree. 

Firſt, from the quarter of the morn, there ſprung 

A light that ſign'd the heav'ns, and ſhot along: 130 

Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden fires, 

Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires : 

And laſt a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 


And Phlegethon's innavigable flood, - 


Both hoſts in arms oppos'd, with equal horror wounds, 


O Trojan race, your needleſs aid forbear; 135 
And know, my ſhips are my peculiar care, . 


ern 1 


With greater eaſe the bold Rutulian may, 

With hiſſing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my charge, 
Loos'd from your crooked anchors lanch at large, 140 
Exalted each a nymph : forſake the fand, 
And ſwim the ſeas, at Cybele's command. 

No ſooner had the goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 

When lo, th' obedient ſhips their haulſers break; 
And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 145 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and fpring again: 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep, 

As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 

The foes, ſurpris'd with wonder, ſtood aghaſt ; 
Meſſapus curb'd his fiery courſer's haſte; 150 
Old Tiber roar'd; and raiſing up his head, 
Call'd back his waters to their oozy bed. 

Turnus alone, undaunted, bore the ſhock; 

And with theſe words his trembling troops beſpoke. 
Theſe monſters for the Trojan's fate are meant, 155 
And are by Jove for black preſages ſent : 

He takes the cowards laſt relief away; 

For fly they cannot; and, conſtrain'd to ſtay, | 
Muſt yield unfought, a baſe inglorious prey. 

The liquid half of all the globe is loſt ; 160 
Heav'n ſhuts the ſeas, and we ſecure the coaſt. 
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Theirs is no more than that ſmall ſpot of ground, 
Which myriads of our martial men ſurround. 
Their fates I fear not, or vain oracles * | 
*T was giv'n to Venus, they ſhould croſs the ſeas, 165 
And land ſecure upon the Latian plains ; 
« Their promis'd hour is paſs'd, and mine remains. 
 *Tis in the fate of Turnus to deſtroy 
With ſword and fire the faithleſs race of Troy. 
Shall ſuch affronts as theſe, alone inflame 170 
The Grecian brothers, and the Grecian name ? 
My cauſe and theirs is one; a fatal ſtrife, © 
And final ruin, for a raviſh'd wife. 
Was't not enough that, puniſh'd for the crime, 
1 They fell; but will they fall à ſecond time ? 175 
1 One would have thought they paid enough before, 
To curſe the coſtly ſex; and durſt offend no more, 
Can they ſecurely truſt their feeble wall, 
A flight partition, a thin interval, 


Betwixt their fate and them; when Troy, tho” built 
By hands divine, yet periſh'd by their guilt? 181 
Lend me, for once, my friends, your valiant hands, 
To force from out their lines theſe daſtard bands, 
' Leſs than a thouſand ſhips will end this war; 


Nor Vulcan needs his fated arms prepare. 185 | 
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Let all the Tuſcans, all th Areadians join, 
Nor theſe, nor thoſe ſhall fruſtrate my deſign. 
Let them not fear the treaſons of the night ; 
The robb'd palladium, the pretended flight: 
Our. onſet ſhall be made in open light. 190 
No wooden engine ſhall their town betray, 
Fires they ſhall have around, but fires by day. 
No Grecian babes before their camp appear, 
Whom Hector's arms detain'd to the tenth tardy year. 
Now, ſince the ſun is rolling to the weſt, 195 
Give me the filent night to needful reſt : | 
Refreſh your bodies, and your arms prepare, 
The morn ſhall end the ſmall remains of war. 

The poſt of honour to Meſſapus falls, 
To keep the nightly guard; to watch the walls; 200 
To pitch the fires at diſtances around, 
And cloſe the Trojans in their ſcanty ground, 
Twice ſeven Rutulian captains ready ſtand, 
And twice ſeven hundred horſe their chiefs command: 
All clad in ſhining arms the works inveſt, 205 
Each wich a radiant helm and waving creſt. 
Stretchr'd at their length, they preſs the graſſy ground; 
They laugh, they fing, the jolly bowls go round: 
With lights and cheerful fires renew the day, 
And paſs the wakeful night in feaſts and play. 210 
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The Trojans, from above, their foes beheld ; 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd : 
Seiz'd with affright, their gates they firſt explore ; 
Join works to works with bridges; tow'r to tow'r : 

Thus all things needful for defence abound ; 215 
Mneſtheus and brave Sereſthus walk the round : 
Commitſſion'd by their abſent prince, to ſhare 
The common danger, and divide the care. | ; 
The ſoldiers draw their lots; and as they fall, | 
By turns relieve each other on. the wall. 220 | 
Nigh where the foes their utmoſt guards advance, 
To watch the gate was warlike Niſus chance. 
His father Hyrtacus of noble blood ; 
| His mother was a huntreſs of the wood, 
| And ſent him to the wars; well cou'd he bear 225 
His lance in fight, and dart the flying ſpear : 
But better ſkill'd unerring ſhafts to ſend, 
Beſide him ſtood Euryalus his friend. 
Euryalus, than whom the Trojan hoſt 
No fairer face or ſweeter air could boaſt ; 230 
Scarce had the down to ſhade his cheeks begun; 
One was their carey and their delight was one. 
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One common hazard in the war they ſhar d; 
And now were both by choice upon the guard, 
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Ex. IX. EN EIS. 13 


Then Niſus, thus: Or do the gods inſpire 235 
This warmth, or make we gods of our deſire? | 
A gen'rous ardour boils within my breaſt, 

Eager of action, enemy to reſt : | 

This urges me to fight, and fires. my mind, 

To leave a memorable name behind. 240 
Thou ſeeſt the foe ſecure: how faintly ſhine 
Their ſcatter'd fires ! the moſt in ſleep ſupine 
Along the ground, an eaſy conqueſt lie; 2 0 
The wakeful few, the fuming flaggon ply: . 

All huſh around. Now hear what I revolve; 245 
A thought unripe, and ſcarcely yet reſolve. 

Our abſent prince both camp and council mourn ; 
By meſſage both wou'd haſten his return: 
If they confer what I demand, on thee, 

(For fame is recompence enough for me) 250 
Methinks, beneath yon hill I have eſpy d 

A way that ſafely will my paſſage guide. 

Euryalus ſtood liſt ning while he ſpoke, 

With Jove of praiſe and noble envy ſtruck ; 

Then to his ardent friend expos'd his mind: 255 
All this alone, and leaving me behind, | 
Am I unworthy, Niſus, to be join'd? 

Think'ft thou I can my ſhare of glory yield, 

Or ſend thee unafliſted to the field? 


14 VIRGIL's Ex. IX. J 
Not ſo my father taught my childhood arms, 260 r 


Born in a ſiege, and bred among alarms ; 
Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend, 
Nor of the heav*n-born hero T attend. | 
The thing call'd life, with eaſe I can diſclaim ; | 
And think it over-ſold to purchaſe fame. 265 | 


Then Niſus, thus: Alas! thy tender years 
Wou' d miniſter new matter to my fears: 
68 So may the gods, who view this friendly ſtrife, 
| Reſtore me to thy lov'd embrace with life, 
| | Condenin'd to pay my vows (as ſure I truſt) 270- 
! This thy requeſt is cruel and unjuſt. ' 

p But if fome chance, as many chances are 

And doubtful hazards in the deeds of war ; 

If one ſhould reach my head, there let it fall, 

And ſpare thy life; I wou'd not periſh all. 275 
Thy bloomy youth deſerves a longer date; 
Live thou to mourn thy love's unhappy fate : 
To bear my mangled body from the foe ; 
Or buy it back, and fun'ral rites beſtow. 

Or if hard fortune ſhall thoſe dues deny, 280 
Thou canſt at leaſt an empty tomb ſupply. 
O let not me the widow's tears renew; 
Nor let a mother's curſe my name purſue; 
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Ex. IX. EN EIS. 155 


Thy pious parent, who, for love of thee, 

Forſook the coaſts. of friendly Sicily, 285 
Her age committing to the ſeas and wind, | 
When. ev'ry weary matron ſtaid behind. 

To this, Euryalus: Yow plead in vain, 

And but protract the cauſe you cannot gain: 

No more delays, but haſte. With that he wakes 290 
'Fhe nodding watch ; each to his office takes. 
The guard reliev'd, the gen'rous couple went 

To find the council at the royal tent. 

All creatures elſe forgot their daily care; 

And ſleep, the common. gift of nature, ſhare: 295 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakeful ſate 

In nightly council for th* endanger'd ſtate. 

They vote a meſſage to their abſent chief; 

Shew their diſtreſs, and beg a ſwift relief. 

Amid the camp a ſilent ſeat they choſe, 300 
Remote from clamour, and ſecure from foes. 

On their left arms their ample ſhields they bear, 
Their right reclin'd upon the bending ſpear. 

Now Niſus and his friend approach the guard, 

And beg admiſſron, eager to be heard: = 
Th' affair important, not to be deferr'd. 

Aſcanius bids em be conducted in; 


# Orcd'ring the more experienc'd to begin, 


16 


Then Niſus thus : Ye fathers, lend your ears, 

Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 370 
The foe ſecurely drench'd in ſleep and wine 
Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly ſhine: 
And where the fmoke in cloudy vapours flies, 
Cov'ring-the plain and curling to the ſkies, 


Betwixt two paths, which at the gate divide, 315 
_ Cloſe by the ſer, a paſſage we have ſpy'd, | 


Which will our way to great ZEneas guide. 

Expect each hour to ſee him ſafe again, 

Loaded with ſpoils of foes in battle ſlain.” 

Snatch we the lucky minute while we may: 320 
Nor can we be miſtaken in the way; 

For hunting in the vales we both have ſeen 

The riſing turrets, and the ſtream between: 

And know the winding courſe, with ev'ry ford. 

He ceas'd ; and old Alethes took the word. 325 
Our country gods, in whom our truſt we place, 
Will yet from ruin fave the Trojan race: 

While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 

In dawning youth, and ſouls ſo void of fear. 


Each in his longing arms by turns he took ; 


Then into tears of joy the father broke; 330 
Panted and paus'd ; and thus again he ſpoke. 


VIRGTIL's Ex. IX. 
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An. IX. EN EIS. 17 
Ve brave young men, what equal gifts can we, | 
In recompence of ſuch deſert, decree ? 

The greateſt, ſure, and beſt you can receive, 335 
The gods and your own conſcious worth will give ; 
The reſt our grateful gen'ral will beſtow, 

And young Aſcanius till his manhood owe. 

And I, whoſe welfare in my father lies, 
Aſcanius adds, by the great deities, _ 340 
By my dear country, by my houſhold-gods, | 
By hoary Veſta's rites and dark abodes, 

Adjure you both; (on you my fortune ſtands, 

That and my faith I plight into your hands :) 
Make me but happy in his ſafe return, 345 
Whoſe wanted preſence | can only mourn ; 

Your common gift ſhall two large goblets be 

Of filver, wrought with curious imagery 3 

And high emboſs'd, which, when old Priam reign'd, 
My conqu'ring fire at fack'd Ariſba gain'd. 350 
And more, two tripods caſt in antick mould, 

With two great talents of the fineſt gold: _ 
Beſide a coſtly bowl, engray'd with art, 

Which Dido gave, when firſt ſhe gave her heart. 
But if in conquer'd Italy we reign, 355 
When ſpoils by lot the victor ſhall obtain, 
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6 VIRGEL's Ax. IX. 


Thou ſawꝰ'ſt the courſer by proud Turnus preſs'd, 
That, Niſus, and his arms, and nodding ereſt, 
And ſhield, from chance exempt, ſhall be thy ſhare; 
Twelve lab'ring flaves, twelve handmaids young 
| [and fair, 
And clad in rich attire, and'train'd with care, 
And laſt, a Latian field with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the king's domains. 


But thou, whoſe years are more to mine ally'd, 
No fate my vow'd affection ſhall divide 365 
From thee, heroick youth; be wholly mine : 
Take full poſſeſſion ; all my ſoul is thine. 
One faith, one fame, one fate ſhall both attend ; 
My life's companion, and my boſom friend; 
My peace ſhall be committed to thy care, 370 
And to thy conduct, my concerns in war. 

Then thus the young Euryalus reply'd : 
Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
The ſame ſhall be my age, as now my youth ; 


No time ſhall find me wanting to my truth. 375 


This only from your goodneſs let me. gain ; 


(And this ungranted, all rewards are vain) 


Of Priam's royal race my mother came; 
And ſure the beſt that ever bore the name: 
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Ex. IX. | EKN EIS. 19 
Whom neither Troy, nor Sicily cou'd hold 380 
From me departing, but o erſpent, and old, . 
My fate ſhe follow'd ; ignorant of this, 

Whatever danger, neither parting kiſs, 

Nor pious bleſſing taken, her I leave; 

And, in this only act of all my life deceive. 385 
By this right hand and conſcious night I ſwear, 
My ſoul fo fad a farewel could not bear. 

Be you her comfort; fill my vacant place, 

Permit me to preſume ſo great a grace) : 
Support her age, forſaken and diſtreſs'd ; 390 
That hope alone will fortify my breaſt 0 
Againſt the worſt of fortunes and of fears. 

He ſaid: The mov'd aſſiſtants melt in tears. 
Then thus Aſcanius, wonder- ſtruck to-ſee 

That image of his filial piety: 3935 


So great beginnings in ſo green an age, 

Exact the faith, which I again engage. 

Thy mother all the dues ſhall juſtly claim 

Creũſa had; and only want the name. A 
Whate'er event thy bold attempt ſhall have, 400 
"Tis merit to have borne a fon fo brave. 

Now by my head, a facred oath, I fwear, 

(My father us'd it) what, returning here 
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20 V.IRGIL's Ax. IX 

Crown'd with ſucceſs, I for thyſelf prepare, = 

That, if thou fail, ſhall thy lov'd mother ſhare. 405 
He faid ; and weeping while he ſpoke the word, 

From his broad belt he drew a ſhining ſword, 

Magnificent with gold, Lycaon made, 

And in an iv'ry ſcabbard ſheath'd the blade: 

This was his gift. Great Mneſtheus gave his friend 410 

A lion's hide, his body to defend; 

And good Alethes furniſh'd him beſide, 

With his own truſty helm, of temper try'd, _ 

Thus arm'd they went, The noble Trojans wait © 

Their iſſuing forth, and follow to the gate. 415 

With prayers and vows, above the reſt appears 

Aſcanius, manly far beyond his years; 

And meſſages committed to their care, * 

Which ati in winds were loſt and flitting air. 

| The trenches firſt they paſs'$; then took their way 

Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay; 421 

To many fatal, ere themſelves were ſlain: 

They found the careleſs hoſt diſpers'd upon the plain, 

Who, gorg'd, and drunk with wine, ſupinely ſnore : 

Unharneſs'd chariots ſtand along the ſhore : 425 

Amidſt the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 

A medly of debauch and war they lie. 
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ZA 7 7-8 
Obſerving Niſus ſhow'd his friend the fight; © 
Behold a conqueſt gain'd without'a fight, 
Occaſion. offers, and I ſtand prepar d 430 
There lies our way; be thou upon the guard, 
And look around; while J ſecurely go, 28 
And hew a paſſage thro the ſleeping for. 
Softly he ſpoke; then ſtriding, took his wa, 
With his drawn ſword, where haughty Rhamnes lay: 
His head rais'd high on tapeſtry beneath, 436 
And heaving from his breaſt he drew his breath; 

A king and prophet by king Turnus lov'd : 
But fate by preſcience cannot be remov'd, 

Him and his ſleeping ſlaves he flew. Then ſpies 446 
Where Rhemus with his rich retinue lies: 

His armour-bearer firſt ; and next he kills 
His charioteer, intrench'd betwixt the wheels 
And his lov'd horſes: laſt, invades their lordz -- © 
Full on his neck he drives the fatal ſword 445 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood = 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 
Which by the ſpurning heels, diſpers'd around, 
The bed beſprinkles, and bedews the ground. 


Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the ſtrong, 450 


He flew; and then Serranus fair and young. 
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From dice and wine the youth retir d to ref, 

And puff d the fumy god from out his breaſt : 

Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it laſted till the day. 455 
The famiſh'd lion thus, with hunger bold, 

O'erleaps the fences of the nightly fold, 

And tears the peaceful flocks; with filent awe 

Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 
Nor with leſs rage Euryalus employs 460 

The wrathful ſword, or fewer focs deſtroys 3 — 

But on th' ignoble crowd his fury fle-: 

He Fadus, Hebeſus, and Rhætus flew. 

Oppreſs d with heavy fleep the former fall, 

But Rhætus wakeful, and obſerving all, 465 

Behind a ſpacious jar he ſlink'd for fear: 

The fatal iron found, and reach'd him there, 

For as he roſe, it pierc'd his naked fide, 

And reeking, thence return'd in crimſon dy'd, 

The wound pours out a ſtream of wine and blood, 

The purple ſoul comes floating in the flood. 471 
Now where Meſſapus quarter'd they arrive; 

The fires were fainting there, and juſt alive, 

The warrior-horſes ty'd in order fed; | 

Niſus obſerv'd the diſcipline, and faid, 475 


— 


Ex. IX. EN EIS. 55 
Our eager thirſt of blood may both betray; 

And ſee the ſcatter d ſtreaks of dawning day, 

Foe to nocturnal thefts: No more, my friend, 
Here let our glutted execution end; | 

A lane through flaughter'd bodies we have made: 480 
The bold Euryalus, tho' loth, obey'd. 

Of arms, and arras, and of plate, they find 

A precious load; but theſe they leave behind. 

Yet fond of gaudy ſpoils, the boy would ſtay 

To make the rich capariſon his prey, 48 J 
Which on the ſteed of conquer'd Rhamnes lay. 
Nor did his eyes leſs longingly behold 

The girdle belt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. 

This preſent Cedicus the rich, beſtow'd . 

On Remulus, when friendſhip firſt they vow'd: 490 
And abſent, join'd in hoſpitable ties; 

He dying, to his heir bequeath'd- the prize: 

Till by the conqu'ring Ardean troops oppreſs d 

He fell; and they the glorious gift poſſeſs'd, 

Theſe glitt'ring ſpoils (now made the victor's gain) 
He to his body ſuits ; but ſuits in vain. 496 
Meſſapus helm he finds among the reſt, 
And laces on, and wears the waving creft. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp; and take the ready way. 500 
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But far they had not paſs'd, before they ſpy'd | 
Three hundred horſe with Volſcens for their guide. 

The queen a legion to king Turnus ſent,” 

But the ſwift horſe the flower foot prevent : 
And now advancing, ſought the leader's tent. 505 
They ſaw the pair; for thro? the doubtful ſhade 
His ſhining helm Euryalus betray'd, { 
On which the moon with full reflection play'd. 
Tis not for nought, cry'd Volſcens, from the crowd, 
Theſe men go there; then rais'd his voice aloud: 510 
Stand, ſtand! Why thus in arms, and whither bent? 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand ſent ? 
Silent they ſcud away, and haſte their flight 

To neighb'ring woods, and truſt themſelves to night. 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay, 515 
And ſpur their ſmoking ſteeds to croſs their way; 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood. 
Black was' the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood ; 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were worn. 
The darkneſs of the ſhades, his heavy prey, 521 
And fear, miſ-led the younger from his way. 

But Niſus hit the turns with happier haſte, 

And thoughtleſs of his friend, the foreſt paſs'd : 


Ex. IX. EN EIS. C550 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call'd, 525 
Where king Latinus then his-oxen ſtall d. 
Till turning at the length, he ſtood his-ground, 
And miſs d his friend, and caſt his eyes around; 
Ah, wretch, he cry'd, where have I left behind 
Th' unhappy youth, where ſhall I hope to find? 530 
Or what way take? Again he ventures back, 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 
He winds the wood, and liſt'ning hears the noiſe 
Of trampling courſers, and the riders voice. 
The ſound approach'd, and ſuddenly he view'd 535 
The foes incloſing, and his friend purſu'd : 
Forelay'd and taken, while he ſtrove in vain 
The ſhelter of the friendly fhades to gain.. 
What ſhou'd he next attempt? what arms employ ? 
What fruitleſs force to free the captive boy? $542 
Or deſperate ſhould he ruſh and loſe his life, 
With odds oppreſs, in ſuch unequal ftrife? 
Reſoly'd at length, his pointed ſpear he ſh6ok ; 
And caſting on the moon a mournful look, 
Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the night, 545 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart aright : 
If e'er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off rings on thy altars make; 
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26 2 rr x. IX. 
Or I encreas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 

And hung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils; 550 
Give me to ſcatter theſe. Then from his ear 
He pois'd, and aim'd, and lanch'd the trembling ſpear, 
The deadly weapon, hiſſing from the grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove 

Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 555 
And in his body left the broken wood. 

He ſtaggers round, his eye-balls roll in death, 


And with ſhort ſobs he gaſps away his breath. 


All ſtand amaz d; a ſecond jav'lin flies 

With equal ſtrength, and quivers thro” the ſkies; 560 
This thro? thy temples, Tagus, forc'd the way, 

And in the brain-pan watmly bury'd lay. 

Fierce Volſcens foams with rage, and gazing round, 
Deſcry'd not him who gave the fatal wound ; 

Nor knew to fix revenge: but thou, he cries, 565 
Shall pay for both, and at the pris'ner flies 

With his drawn ſword. Then ſtruck with deep deſpair 
That cruel ſight the lover cou'd not bear: 

But from his covert ruſh'd in open view, 

And ſent his voice before him as he flew. 570 
Me, me, he cry ' d, turn all your ſwords alone 

On me; the fact confeſs d, the fault my own. 
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Ex. IX. EN EIS. 27 
He neither cou'd nor durſt, the guiltleſs youth; 

Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth! 

His only crime, (if friendſhip can offend) 575 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. 

Too late he ſpeaks; the ſword, which fury guides, 
Driv'n with full force, had pierc'd his tender ſides. 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guſh'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. 
His ſnowy neck reclines upon his breaſt, 581 
Like a fair flow'r by the keen ſhare oppreſs d: 
Like a white poppy ſinking on the plain, 

Whoſe heavy head is overcharg'd with rain. 

Deſpair, and rage, and vengeance juſtly vow'd, 583 
Drove Niſus headlong on the hoſtile crowd: 
Volſcens he ſeeks ; on him alone he bends : 

Born back, and bor'd, by his ſurrounding friends, 
Onward he preſs'd ; and kept him ſtill in ſight : 
Then whirl'd aloft his ſword with all his might, 590 
TH' unerring ſteel deſcended while he ſpoke ; 
Pierc'd his wide mouth, and thro? his weazon broke 
Dying he flew; and ſtagg'ring on the plain, 

With ſwimming eyes he ſought his lover flain : 
Then quiet on his bleeding boſom fell; 595 
Content in death, to be reveng'd fo well. 
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O, happy friends! for if my verſe can give 
Immortal life, your fame ſhall ever live : 
Fix'd as the capitoi's foundation lies; 
And ſpread, where e'er the Roman eagle flies! 600 
The conqu'ring party firſt divide the prey, 
Then their flain leader to the camp convey. 
With wonder, as they went, the troops were fill'd, 
To ſee ſuch numbers whom ſo few had kill'd. 
Serranus, Rhamnes, and the reſt they found; bo 5 


Vaſt crowds the dying and the dead ſurround; — | 


And the yet reeking blood o'erflows the ground. 

All knew the helmet which Meſſapus loſt, 

But mourn'd a purchaſe that ſo dear had coſt, 

Now roſe the ruddy morn from Tithon's bed, 610 
And with the dawn of day the ſkies o'erſpread ; 

Nor long the ſun his daily courſe withheld, - 

But added colours to the world reveal'd: 

When early Turnus wak'ning with the light, 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight.” 615 
His martial men with fierce harangues he fir'd, 
And his own ardor in their ſouls inſpir'd. 

This done, to give new terror to his foes, 

The heads of Niſus and his friend he ſhows, 

Rais'd high on pointed ſpears : A ghaſtly ſight; 620 
Loud peals of ſhouts enſue, and barbarous delight. 


Ex. IX. EN EIS. 6 19 
Mean time the Trojans run where danger calls, 

They line their trenches, and they man their walls: 

In front extended to the left they ſtood ; | 

Safe was the right ſurrounded by the flood. 625 

But caſting from their tow'rs a frightful view, 

They ſaw the faces which too well they knew; 

"Bo! then difpuis'd in death, and ſmear'd all o'er 

With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. 

Soon haſty fame, thro” the fad city bears 630 

The mournful meſſage to the mother's ears: 

An icy cold benumbs her limbs : ſhe ſhakes; 

Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forſakes. 

She runs the rampires round amidſt the war, 


Nor fears the flying darts: ſhe rends her hair, 635 
And fills with loud laments the liquid air. 
Thus then, my lov'd Euryalus appears; 
Thus looks the prop of my declining years 
Was't on this face my famiſh'd eyes I fed! 
Ah how unlike the living is the dead! 640 
And could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 
Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon 
No look, no laſt adieu before he went, 
In an ill-boding hour to ſlaughter ſent ! 
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Cold on the ground, and preſſing foreign clay, 645 

Te. Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey! 

Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 

To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies ! 

To call about his corps his crying friends, 

Or ſpread the mantle (made for other ends) 658 

On his dear body, which I wove with care, 

Nor did my daily pains, or-nightly labour ſpare. 

Where ſhall I find his corps? what earth ſuſtains. 

His trunk diſmember'd, and his cold remains? 

For this, alas, T lefe my needful eaſe, — 65 

Expos'd my life to winds, and winter ſeas ! 

If any pity touch Rutulian hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts: * 

Or if they fail, thou Jove conclude my woe, 

And ſend me thunder-ftruck to ſhades below! 660 
Her ſhrieks and clamours pierce the Trojans ears, 

Unman their courage, and augment their fears: 

Nor young Aſcanius cou'd the ſight ſuſtain, 

Nor old Ilioneus his tears reſtrain : 

But Actor and Idæus, jointly ſent, 665 

To. bear the madding mother to her tent; 

And. now the trumpets terribly from far, 

With rattling clangor, rouze the fleepy war. 
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The ſoldiers ſhouts ſucceed the brazen ſounds, 

And heav'n, from pole to pole, their noiſe rebounds. 
The Volſcians bear their ſhields upon their head, 671 
And ruſhing forward, form a moving ſhed ; 

Theſe fill the ditch, thoſe pull the bulwarks down : 
Some raiſe the ladders, others ſcale the town. 


But where void ſpaces on the walls appear, 675 

Or thin defence, they pour their forces there, 

With poles and miſſive weapons, from afar, 

The Trojans keep aloof the riſing war; 

Taught by their ten years ſiege defenſive fight, 

They roll down ribs of rocks and unreſiſted weight, 

To break the penthouſe with the pond'rous blow; 681 

Which yet the patient Volſcians undergo. 

But cou'd not bear th* unequal combat long; 

For where the Trojans find the thickeſt throng, 

The ruin falls: their ſhatter'd ſhields give way, 685 

And their cruſh'd heads become an eaſy prey. 

They ſhrink for fear, abated of their rage, 

Nor longer dare in a blind fight engage; 

Contented now to gall them from below 

With darts and ſlings, and with the diſtant bow. 690 
Elſewhere Mezentius, terrible to view, 

A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 
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But brave Meſſapus, Neptune's warlike ſon, | 

Broke down the paliſades, the trenches won, ö 

And loud for ladders calls, to ſcale the town. 695 

Calliope begin: ye ſacred nine, 

Inſpire your poet in his high deſign: 

To ſing what ſlaughter manly Turnus made; 

What ſouls he ſent below the Stygian ſhade; 

What fame the ſoldiers with their captain ſhare, 700 

And the vaſt circuit of the fatal war. 

For you in ſinging martial facts excel 

You beſt remember, and alone can tell. 

There ſtood a tow'r, amazing to the ſight, 

Built up of beams, and of ſtupendous height; 705 
Art, and the nature of the place, conſpir'd 

To furniſh all the ſtrength that war requir d. 

To level this, the bold Italians join; 

Ihe wary Trojans obviate their deſign : 709 

With weighty ſtones o'erwhelm'd their troops below, 

Shoot thro? the loopholes, and ſharp jav'lins throw. 

Ternus, the chief, toſs'd from his thund'ring hand, 

Againſt the wooden walls, a flaming brand: 

It ſtuck, the fiery plague : the winds were high; 

The planks were ſeaſon'd, and the timber dry. 715 

Contagion caught. the poſts ; it ſpread along, 

Scorch'd, and to diſtance drove the ſcatter d throng. 
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The Trojans fled; the fire purſu'd amain, 
Still gathering faſt upon the trembling train; 
Till crowding to the corners of the wall, 720 
Down the defence, and the defenders fall. 
The mighty flaw makes heav'n itſelf reſound, 
The dead and dying Trojans ſtrew the ground. 
The tow'r that follow'd on the fallen crew, 724 
Whelm'd o'er their heads, and bury'd whom it flew: 
Some ſtuck upon the darts themſelves had ſent; 
Al, the ſame equal ruin underwent. 

Young Lycus and Helenor ouly ſcape ; 
Sav'd how they know not from the ſteepy leap. 


 Helenor, elder of the two; by birth, 730 


On one ſide royal, one a ſon of earth, 

Whom to the Lydian king, Lycimnia bare, 5 
And ſent her boaſted baſtard to the war: F 
(A privilege which none but freemen ſhare.) 
Slight were his arms, a ſword and filver ſhield, 735 
No marks of honour charg'd its empty field, 

Light as he fell, ſo light the youth aroſe, 

And riſing, found himſelf amidſt his foes. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 


Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay: 740 
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And like a ſtag, whom all the troop ſurrounds. 
Of eager huntſmen-and-invading hounds ; 
Reſolv'd on. death, he diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds aloft,. againſt the pointed ſpears: 
So dares the youth, ſecure of death; and throws 748 
His dying body on his thickeſt foes. 

But Lycus, ſwifter of his feet by far, 
Runs, doubles, winds, and- turns, amidſt the war: 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find. 750 
Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the ſtretch, - 
In hopes the helping hand of ſome kind friend to reach. 
But Turnus follow'd hard his hunted prey, 
(His ſpear had almoſt reach'd him in the way, - 
Short of his reins,. and ſcarce a ſpan behind,) 7555 
Fool, faid the chief, tho' fleeter than the wind, 
Coud'ſt thou preſume to ſcape, when I purſue ?. 
He ſaid, and downward. by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard: at the tug he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking walls. 


Thus on ſome ſilver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 761. 


Jove's bird comes ſowſing down from upper air; 


Her crooked talons trufs the fearful fray: 


Then out of ſight ſhe ſoars, and wings her way. 


Ex. IX. NE IS. ö 35 
So ſeizes the grim wolf the tender lamb, 765 
In vain lamented by the bleating dam. 
Then ruſhing onward; with a barb'rous cry, 
The troops of Turnus to the combat fly. 
The ditch with faggots fill'd, the daring foe 
Toſs'd firebrands to the ſteepy turrets throw. 770 
Hilioneus, as bold Lucetius came 
To force the gate, and feed the kindling flame, 
Roll'd down the fragment of a rock fo right, 
It cruſh'd him double underneath the weight. | 
Two more young. Liger and Aſylas flew; 775 
To bend the bow young Liger better knew: [ 
Aſylas beſt the pointed jawlin threw: 
Brave Cæneas laid Ortygius on the plain, 
The victor Cæneas was by Turnus lain. 
By the ſame hand, Clonis and Itys fall, 780 
Sagar and Ida, ſtanding on the wall. 
From Capy's arms his fate Privernus found; 
Hurt by Themilla firſt; but ſlight the wound; 
His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 
He clapt his hand upon the wounded part: 785 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide ;: 
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Transfix'd his breathing lungs and beating heart; 

The ſoul came iſſuing out, and hifs'd againſt the dart. 
The ſon of Arcens ſhone amid the reſt, 790 

In glitt'ring armour and a purple veſt ; 

Fair was his face, his eyes inſpiring love, 

Bred by his father in the Martian grove : 

Where the fat altars of Palicus flame, 

And ſent in arms to purchaſe early fame. 795 

Him, when he ſpy'd from far the Thuſcan king, 

| Laid by the lance and took him to the ſling : 

Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and threw 5 

The heated lead half melted as it flew-. 

Is pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain: 800 

The youth came tumbling down, and ſpurn'd the plain. 
_ Then young Aſcanius, who before this day. , 

Was wont in: woods to. ſhoot the ſavage prey, 

Firſt bent in martial ſtrife the twanging bow; 

And exercis'd. azainſt a human foe... 805 

With this bereft Numanus of his life, 

Who Turnus' younger ſiſter took to wife. 

Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride, 


Vaunting before his troops, and lengtken'd with a 
| | Iſtride, 
In tkeſe inſulting terms the Trajans he defy d. 810 4 


Ex. IX. ANEIS ” 37 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame is ſhown, 
Coop'd up a ſecond time within your town 

Who dare not iſſue forth in open field, 

But hold your walls before you for a ſhield, 

Thus threat you war, thus our alliance force! 875 
What gods, what madneſs hither ſteer d your courle } 
You ſhall not find the ſons of Atreus here; 

Nor need the frauds of {ly Ulyſſes fear. 

Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 

We bear our new-born infants to the flood ; $20 
There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, | 
With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. 

They wake before the day to range the wood, 

Kill ere they eat, nor taſte unconquer'd food. 

No ſports but what belong to war they know, 825 
To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow, | 
Our youth, of labour patient, earn their bread ; 
Hardly they work, with frugal diet fed. 

From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 
They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town, 8 30 
Neo part of life from toils of war is free; 

No change in age, or diff rence in degree. 

We plough, and til in arms; our oxen feel, 


Inſtead of goads, the ſpur and pointed ſteel ; 
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'Fh' inverted lance makes furrows in the plain; 835 

Ev'n time that changes all, yet changes us in vain: 

The body, not the mind: nor can control 

Th' immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. 

Our helms defend the young, diſguiſe the grey: 

We live by plunder, and delight in prey. 840 

Your veſts embroider'd with rich purple ſhine ; $ 

In floth you glory, and in dances: join. 

Your veſts have ſweeping ſleeves: with female pride, 

Your turbants underneath your chins are ty d. 

Go, Phrygians, to your Dindymus agen ; 845 

Go, leſs than women, in the ſhapes of men; | 

Go, mix'd with eunuchs, in the mother's rites, 

Where with unequal ſound: the flute invites. 

Sing, dance, and howl by turns in Ida's ſhade ; 

Reſign the war to men, who know the martial trade. 
This foul reproach, Aſcanius cou'd not hear 851 

With patience, or a vow'd revenge forbear. 

At the full ſtretch of both his hands, he drew, 

And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough eugh. 

But firſt, before the throne of Jove he ſtood; 855 

And thus with lifted hands invok'd the god, 

My firſt attempt; great Jupiter, ſucceed, 

An annual off ring in thy grove ſhall bleed: 
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A ſhow-white ſteer, before thy altar led, 
Who like his mother bears aloft his head, 860 
Buts with his threat ning brows, and bellowing ſtands, 
And dares the fight, and ſpurns the yellow ſands. 
Jove bow'd the heav'ns, and lent a gracious ear, 
And thunder'd on; the left, amidſt the clear. 
Sounded at once the bow; and ſwiftly flies 865 
The feather'd death, and hiſſes thro' the ſkies, | 
The ſteel thro both his temples forc'd the way: 
Extended on the ground Numanus lay. | 
Go now, vain boaſter, and true valour ſcorn; 869 
The Phrygians,. twiee ſubdu'd,. yet make this third 
| ; return. 
Aſcanius ſaid no more: the Trojans ſhake 
The heav'ns with ſhouting, and new vigour take. 
Apollo then beſtrode a golden cloud, 


To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd; 
And thus the beardleſs victor he beſpoke aloud. 875 
Advance illuſtrious youth, increaſe in fame, 

And wide from eaſt to weſt extend thy name. 
Offspring of gods thyſelf; and Rome ſhall owe: 

To thee,. a race of demigods below. 

This is the way to heav'n; the pow'rs divine 880 
| From this beginning date the Jul an line, 


— 
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To thee, to them, and their victorious heirs, 

The conquer d war is due; and the vaſt world is theirs, 
Troy is too narrow for thy name. He ſaid, 

And plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 885 
Diſpeli'd the breathing air that broke his flight, 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. 

Ola Butes' form he took, Anchiſes' ſquire, | 

| Now left to rule Aſcanius, by his fire; 

His wrinkled viſage and his hoary hairs, 890 
His mien, his habit, and his arms he wears; 
And thus falutes the boy too forward for his years: 
Suffice it thee, thy father's worthy ſon, 

The warlike prize thou haſt already won: 

The god of archers gives thy youth a part 895 
Of his own praiſe ; nor envies equal art. 

Now tempt the war no more. He ſaid, and flew 
Obſcure in air, and vaniſh'd from their view. 

The Trojans, by his arms, their patron know; 
And hear the twanging of his heav'nly bow. goo 
Then duteous force they uſe, and Phœbus' name, 
To keep from fight the youth too fond of fame. 
Undaunted they themſelves no danger ſhun; 
From wall to wall the ſhouts and clamours run; 
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They bend their bows, they whirl their ſlings around: 

Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; 

And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms reſound. 

The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 

From weſtward, when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe: 

Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 910 

When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain: 

Or bellowing clouds burſt with a ſtormy ſound, 

And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 
Pand*rus and Bitias, thunder-bolts of war, x 

| Whom Hiera to bold Alcanor bare 915 

On Ida's top, two youths of height and ſize, 

Like firs that on their mother- mountain riſe: 

Preſuming on their force, the gates unbar, 

And of their own accord invite the war. 

With fates averſe, againſt their king's command, 920 

Arm'd on the right, and on the left they ſtand, 

And flank the paſſage: ſhining ſteel they wear, 

And waving creſts above their heads appear. 

Thus two tall oaks, that Padus' banks adorn, 

Lift up to heav'n their leafy heads unſhornz; 925 

And overpreſs'd with nature's heavy load, 

Dance to the whiſtling winds, and at each other nod. 

In flows a tide of Latians, when they ſee 

The gate ſet open, and the paſſage free. 
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Bold Quercens, with raſh Tmarus ruſhing on, 930 
Equicolus, that in bright armour ſhone, 

And Hæmon firſt ; but ſoon repuls'd they fly, 

Or in the well-defended paſs they die. 

Theſe with ſucceſs are fir d, and thoſe with rage, 
And each on equal terms at length engage. 935 
Drawn from their lines, and iſſuing on the plain, 
The Trojans hand to hand the fight maintain. 
Fierce Turnus in another quarter fought, 

When ſuddenly th* unhop'd for news was brought; 
The foes had left the faſtneſs of their place, 940 
Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace. 

He quits th' attack, and, to prevent their fate, 

Runs where the giant brothers guard the gate. 

The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 


But baſe begotten on a Theban ſlave ; 945 


 Sarpedon's ſon he flew : the deadly dart 


Found paſſage thro? his breaſt, and pierc'd his heart. 


Fix'd in the wound th' Italian cornel ſtood ; = 
Warm'd in his lungs, and in his vital blood. 
Aphidnus next, and Erymanthus dies, 950 
And Meropes, and the gigantick ſize 
Of Bitias, threat'ning with his ardent eyes, 

Nat by the feeble dart he fell oppreſs'd, 

A dart were loſt within that roomy breaſt; 
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But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, ſtrong; 955 
Which roar'd like thunder as it whirl'd along: 
Not two bull-hides th* impetuous force withhold 3 
Nor coat of double mail, with ſcales of gold. 
Dawn ſunk the monſter bulk, and preſs d the ground: 
His arms and clatt'ring ſhield, on the vaſt body ſound, 
Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan mole, 951 
(Rais'd on the ſeas the ſurges to control,) 
At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall, 
Prone to the deep the ſtones disjointed fall | 
Off the vaſt pile; the ſcatter d ocean flies; 954 
Black ſands, di colour d froth, and mingled mud ariſe, 
The frighted billows roll, and ſeek the ſhores : 
Then trembles Prochyta, then Iſchia roars: 
Typhceus thrown beneath, by Jove's command, 
Aſtaniſh'd at the flaw that ſhakes the land, 970 
Soon ſhifts, his weary ſide, and ſcarce awake, 
With wonder feels the weight preſs lighter on his back. 

The warrior-god the Latian troops inſpir'd, 
New ſtrung their finews, and their courage fir d; 
But chills the Trojan hearts with cold affright: 9g75 
Then black deſpair precipitates their flight. 

When Pandarus beheld his brother kill'd, 
The town with fear and wild confuſion. fuld, 
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He turns the hinges of the heavy gate 979 


With both his hands; and adds his ſhoulders to the 


Fool as he was, and frantick in his care, 
T” admit young Turnus, and include the war. 


He thruſt amid the crowd, ſecurely bold ; 985 


Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. 


Too late his blazing buckler they deſcry, a= 


And ſparkling fires that ſhot from either eye: 
His mighty members, and his ample breaſt, 


Far from that hated face the Trojans fly; 
All but the fool who ſought his deſtiny, ' 
Mad Pandarus ſteps forth, with vengeance vow'd 
For Bitias' death, and threatens thus aloud, - 


. [weight, 
Some happier friends within the walls inclos'd ; 
The reſt ſhut out, to certain death expos'd. 


His rattling armour, and his crimſon creſt, 990 


Theſe are not Ardea's walls, nor this the town 995 


Amata proffers with Lavinia's crown: 
*Tis hoſtile earth you tread; of hope bereft, 


k No means of ſafe return by flight are left. 


To whom with count'nance calm, and ſoul ſedate, 


Thus Turnus: Then begin; and try thy fate: 1000 


My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear, 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there, 


r ns 
A lance of tough ground-aſh the Trojan threw, 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew; 

With his full force he whirl'd it firſt around, 100g 

But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound; 

Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before, 

And fix'd the wand'ring weapon in the door, 
But hope not thou, ſaid Turnus, when I ſtrike, 
To ſhun thy fate, our force is not alike; 1010 
Nor thy ſteel temper'd by the Lemnian god: | 
Then riſing, on his utmoſt ſtretch he ſtood, 

And aim'd from high : the full deſcending blow 
Cleaves the broad front and beardleſs cheeks in two : 
Down ſinks the giant with a thund' ring ſound, 101 5 
His pon'drous limbs oppreſs the trembling ground; 
| Blood, brains, and foam, guſh from the gaping 
Lwound. 
Scalp, face, and ſhoulders, the keen ſteel divides; 
And the ſhar'd viſage hangs on equal ſides. 
The Trojans fly from their approaching fate: 1a 
And had the victor then ſecur'd the gate, | 
And to his troops without unclos'd the bars, 
One lucky day had ended all his wars. 
But boiling youth, and blind deſire of blood, 
Puſh on his fury to purſue the crowd, 1025 - 
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Hamftring'd behind unhappy Gyges dy d; 

Then Phalaris is added to his fide : 

The pointed jav'lins from the dead he drew, 

And their friends arms againſt” their fellows threw: 
Strong Haly's ſtands in vainz weak Phlegys flies; 1030 
Saturnia ſtill at hand; new force and fire ſupplies. 5 
Then Halius, Prytanis, Alcander fall; 

{Engag'd againſt the foes; who Teal'd the wall :) 

But whom they fear'd without they foumd within: 

At laſt, tho? late, by Linceus he was ſeen. 133 
He calls new ſuccours, and affaults the prince; 
But weak his force, and vain is their defence. 
Turn'd to the right, his ſword the hero drew, 


And at one blow the bold aggreſſor ſlew. 2 


He joints the neck; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong 1040 
The helm flies off, and bears the head along. 

Next him the huntſman Amycus he kill'd, 

In darts invenom'd, and in poiſon ſxill'd. 

Then Clytius fell beneath his fatal ſpear, 


And Cretus, whom the muſes held ſo dear: 1045 


He fought with courage, and he ſung the fight: 
Arms were his buſineſs, verſes his delight. * 
The Trojan chiefs behold, with rage and grief, 

Their ſlaughter'd friends, and haſten their relief; 
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Bold Mneſtheus rallies firſt the broken train, 1050 
Whom brave Sereſthus and his troop ſuſtain, - | 
To fave the living, and revenge the dead, 

Againſt one warrior's arms all Troy they led. 

O, void of ſenſe and courage, Mneſtheus cry'd, 
Where can you hope your coward heads tohide? r05$ 
Ah, where beyond theſe rampires can you run? 
One man, and in your camp inclos'd, you ſhun ! 
Shall then a ſingle ſword ſuch laughter boaſt, 
And paſs unpuniſh'd from a num'rous hoſt ? 

Forſaking honour, and renouncing fame, 1066 
Your gods, your country, and your king you ſhame. 

This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, 
They ſtand, they join, they thicken to the fight. 

Now Turnus doubts, and yet diſdains to yield: 
But with ſlow paces meaſures back the field; 106g 
And inches to the walls where Tiber's tide, 
Waſhing the camp, defends the weaker ſide. 
The more he loſes, they advance the more; 
And tread in ev'ry ftep he trod before. 1069 
They ſhout, they bear him back, and whom by might 
They cannot conquer, they oppreſs with weight, 

As compaſs'd with a wood of ſpears around, 
The lordly lion till maintains his ground; 
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Grins horrible, retires, and turns again, 
Threats his diſtended paws, and ſhakes his mane ; 
He loſes while in vain he preſſes on, 1076 
Nor will his courage let him dare to run : 
So Turnus fares, and unreſoly'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight; 
Yet twice, enrag'd, the combat he renews, 1089 
Twice breaks, and twice his broken foes purſucs : 
But now they ſwarm; and with freſh troops ſupply'd: 
Come rolling on, and ruſh from ev'ry ſide. 8 
Nor Juno, who ſuſtain'd his arms before, 
Dares with new ſtrength ſuffice th exhauſted ſtore ; 
For Jove, with ſour commands, ſent Iris down 1086 
To force th invader from the frighted town. 
With labour ſpent, no longer can he wield 
The heavy fauchion, or ſuſtain the ſhield : 
O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring: 109 
His golden helm gives way; with ſtouy blows 
Batter'd, and flat, and beaten to his brows, 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 
Is falſify d, and round with jav'lins fill'd. 1095 
7 foe now faint, the Trojans overwhelm ; 
And Mneſtheus lays hard load upon his helm. 
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Sick ſweat ſucceeds, he drops at ev'ry pore, 

With driving duſt his cheeks are paſted o'er. 
Shorter and ſhorter ev'ry gaſp he takes, 1100 
And vain efforts, and hurtleſs blows he makes. 
Arm'd as he was, at length, he leap'd from high ; 
Plung'd in the flood, and made the waters fly. 

The yellow god, the welcome burden bore, 

And wip'd the ſweat, and waſh'd away the gore : 


Then gently wafts him to the farther coaſt; 1105 


And ſends him ſafe to cheer his anxious hoſt. 
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'F UPITER calling a-council of the gods, forbids © 
them to engage in either party. At Aneas's re- 
turn there is a bloody battle: Turnus killing Pallas; 
Aneas, Lauſus and Mezentius. Mexzentius is de- 
ferif'd as an atheiſt; Lauſus as a pious 1 
youth : The different actions and death of en 
are the * of a noble epiſode. 
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HE gates of heav'n unfold ; Jove ſummons all 
The gods to council in the common hall. 

Sublimely ſeated he ſurveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war; 
And all th* inferior world: from firſt to laſt 5 
The ſov*reign ſenate in degrees are plac'd. 
Then thus th' almighty fire began. Ye gods, 
Natives, or denizons, of bleſt abodes; | 
From whence theſe murmurs, and this change of 
This backward fate from what was firſt deſign'd? 10 
Why this protracted war, when my commands 
| Pronounc'd a peace, and gave the Latian lands ?- 
D 3. 


„ Ex. X. 
What fear or hope on either part divides 
Our heav'ns, and arms our pow'rs on diff rent ſides? 
Alawful time of war at length will come, 15 
(Nor need your haſte anticipate the doom) 
When Carthage ſhall contend the world with Rome: 
Shall force the rigid rocks, and Alpine chains 
And like a flood come pouring on the plains. 
Then is your time for faction and debate, 20 
For partial favour, and permitted hate. 
Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſ 
Bit quiet, and compoſe your ſouls to peace. 

Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge: 
But lovely Venus thus replies at Hrge. 25 
O pow'r immenſe, eternal energy |. | 
For to what elſe protection can we fly,) 
Seeſt thou the proud Rutulians, how they dare 
In fields, unpuniſh'd, and inſult my care? 
How lofty Turnus vaunts amidſt his train, 30 
In ſhining arms triumphant on the plain? 
Ev'n in their lines and trenches they contend ; 
And ſcarce their walls the Trojan troops defend: 
The town is fill'd with ſlaughter, and o'erfloats, , 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. 35 
Eneas ignorant, and far from thence, 
Has left a camp expos'd, without defence. 
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This endleſs outrage ſhall they ſtill ſuſtain ? 

Shall Troy renew'd, be forc'd, and fir'd again? 

A fecond fiege my baniſh'd iſſue fears, 

And a new Diomede in arms appears. 

One more audacious mortal will be found; 

And I thy daughter wait another wound, 

Yet, if with fates averſe, without thy leave, 

The Latian lands my progeny receive ; 

Bear they the pains of violated law, 

And thy protection from their aid withdraw. 

But if the gods their ſure ſuccels foretel, 

If thoſe of heav'n- conſent with thoſe of hell, 

To promiſe Italy; who dare debate 

The pow'r of Jove, or fix another fate? 

What ſflould I tell of tempeſts on the main, 

Of Eolus uſurping Neptune's reign ? | 

Of Iris ſent, with Bacchanalian heat, 

T' inſpire the matrons, and deſtroy the fleet. 

Now Juno to the Stygian ſky deſcends, 

Solicits hell for aid, and arms the fiends. 

That new example wanted yet above : 

An act that well became the wife of Jove. 

Alecto, rais'd by her, with rage inflames 

'Fhe peaceful boſoms of the Latian dames. 
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Imperial ſway no more exalts my mind: 
(Such hopes I had indeed, while heav'n was kind) 
Now let my happier foes poſſeſs my place, 


Whom Jove prefers before the Trojan race; 65 

And conquer they, whom you with conqueſt grace. 

Since you can ſpare, from all your wide command, 

No ſpot of earth, no hoſpitable land, 

Which may my wand'ring fugitives receive; 

(Since haughty Juno will not give you leave) 70 

Then, father, (if I {till may uſe that name) 

By ruin'd. Troy, yet ſmoking from the flame, 

I beg you let Aſcanius, by my care, 

Be freed from danger, and diſmiſs'd the war: 

Inglorious let him live, without a crown; 75 

The father may be caſt on coaſts unknown, 

Struggling with fate ; but let me ſave the ſon. 

Mine is Cythera, mine the Cyprian tow'rs ; 

In thoſe receſſes, and thoſe ſacred bow'rs, 

Obſcurely let him reſt ; his right reſign 80 

To promis'd empire, and his Julian line. 

Then Carthage may th* Auſonian towns deſtroy, 
Nor fear the race of a rejected boy. 

What profits it my ſon, to *ſcape the fire, 

Arm'd with his gods, and loaded with his fire ; 85 
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To paſs the petils of the ſeas and wind; 

Evade the Greeks, and leave the war behind; 

To reach th' Italian ſhores : if after all, 

Our ſecond Pergamus is doom'd to fall? 

Much better had he curb'd his high deſires, 9 

And hover'd o'er his ill- extinguiſh'd fires. | 

To Simois' banks the fugitives reſtore, 

And give them back to war, and all the woes before. 
Deep indignation ſwelPd Saturnia's heart: 

And muſt I own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart? 95; 

What with more decence were in filence kept, 

And but for this unjuſt reproach had ſlepßt. 

Did god, or man; your fav'rite ſon adviſe, 

With war unhop'd the Latians to ſurpriſe? 

By fate you boaſt, and by the gods decree, 100 

He left his native land for Italy :: 

Confeſs the truth; by mad Caſſandra, . more 

Than heav n inſpir d, he ſought a foreign ſhore !' 

Did I perſuade to truſt his ſecond Troy. 

To the raw conduct of a beardleſs boy? 1058 

With walls unfiniſh'd,. which himſelf. forſakes, 

And thro' the waves a wand' ring voyage takes? 


When have I urg'd him meanly to demand 


The Tuſcan aid, and arm a. quiet land? 
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Did I or Iris give this mad advice, 110 

Or made the fool himſelf the fat i choice? 
You think it hard, the Latians ſhould deſtroy | 

With ſwords your Trojans, and with fires your Troy : 

Hard and unjuſt indeed, for men to draw 

Their native air, nor take a foreign law : 115 

That Turnus is permitted ſtill to live, 

To whom his birth a god and goddeſs give: 

But yet tis juſt and lawful for your line, 

To drive their fields, and force with fraud to join. 

Realms not your own, among your clans divide, 120 

And from the bridegroom tear the promis'd bride: 

Petition, while you publick arms prepare; 

Pretend a pee, and yet provoke a war. 


To draw the daſtard from the fighting crowd; 125 
And for a man obtend an empty cloud. 

From flaming fleets you turn'd the fire away, - 
And chang'd the ſhips to daughters of the ſea. 

But *tis my crime, the queen of heav'n offends, 

If ſhe preſume to ſave her ſuf ring friends. 130 
Your fon, not knowing what his foes decree, 
Lou fay is abſent : abſent let him be. 


- T was giv'n to you, your darling ſon to ſhroud, ! 


Yours is Cythera, yours the Cyprian tow'rs, 
The ſoft receſſes, and the facred bow'rs, 
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Why do you then theſe needleſs arms prepare, 1335 
And thus provoke a people prone to war ? 
Did I with fire the Trojan town deface, 
Or hinder from return your exil'd race? 
Was I the cauſe of miſchief, or the man, 
Whoſe lawleſs luſt 'the fatal war began? 140 
Think on whoſe faith th” adult rous youth rely'd :. 
Who promis'd, who procur'd the Spartan bride ?. 
When all th' united ſtates of Greece combin'd,, 
To purge the world of the perfidious kind; 
Then was your time to fear the Trojan fate: 145; 
Your quarrels and complaints are now too late. 

Thus Juno. Murmurs riſe, with mix'd. applauſe ;. 
Juſt as they favour, or diſlike the cauſe: 
So winds, when yet unfledg'd in woods they lie, 
In whiſpers firſt their tender voices try; 150 
Then iſſue on the main with bellowing rage, 
And ſtorms to trembling mariners preſage. 
Then thus to both reply'd th' imperial god, 
ho ſhakes heav'n's axles with his awful nod. 
(When he begins, the ſilent ſenate ſtand 155 
With rev'rence liſt' ning to the dread command: 
The clouds diſpel; the winds their breath reſtrain ;: 
And the huſh'd waves lie flatted on. the main.) 

| D. 6 
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Ccaleftials ! your attentive ears incline; | 
Since, ſaid the god, the Trojans muſt not join ob 
In wiſh'd alliance with the Latian line; | 
Since endleſs jarrings, and immortal hate, 4 
Tend but to difcompoſe our happy ftate ; | 
The war henceforward be reſign'd to Fate. , 
Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall, x65 
Equal and unconcern'd I look on all. | 
Rutulians, Trojans, are the fame to me; 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree. 
Let theſe aſſault; if fortune be their friend; 
And if ſhe fayours thoſe,. let thoſe defend: 170 
Ihe fates will find their way. The thund' rer ſaid, 
And ſhook the facred honours of his head; 
Atteſting Styx, th” inviolable flood, 
And the black regions of his brother god : 
Trembled the poles of heav'n; and earth confeſs'd | 
[the nod. 

This end the ſeffions had: the ſenate riſe, 176 
And to his palace wait their ſov'reign thro? the ſkies... 

Mean time, intent upon their ſiege, the foes 
Within their walls the Trojan hoſt incloſe : 
They wound, they kill, they watch at ev'ry gate:. 180 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 
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Th' Eneans wiſh in vain their wanted chief, 

Hopeleſs of flight, more hopeleſs of relief; 

Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand; and ev'n thoſe few, 

A feeble; fainting, and dejected crew: 185 

Vet in the face of danger ſome there ſtood: 

The two bold brothers of Sarpedon's blood, 

Aſius and Acmon: both th Aſſaraci; 

Young Hæmon, and tho* young, reſolv'd to die. 

With theſe were Clarus and Thymetes join'd; 190 

Tibris and Caſtor, both of Lycian kind. 

From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there came, 

So large, it half deferv'd a mountain's name! 
Strong- ſinew'd was the youth, and big of bone, 1 

His brother Mneſtheus cou'd not more have done; 

Or the great father of th* intrepid ſon. 1969 

Some firebrands throw, ſome flights of arrows ſend ;: 

And ſome with darts, and ſome with ſtones defend. 

Amid the preſs appears the beauteous boy, 

The care of Venus, and the hope of Troy. 200 

His lovely face unarm'd, his head was bare,, 

In ringlets o'er his ſhoulders hung his hair. 

His forehead circled with a diadem ; 

Diſtinguiſh'd from the crown he ſhines a gem, 

Enchas'd in gold, or poliſh'd iv'ry ſet, 208 

Amidſt the meaner foil of ſable jet. 
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Nor Iſmarus was wanting to the war, 

| DireQing pointed arrows from afar, 

And death with poiſon arm'd: in Lydia born, 

Where plenteous harveſts the fat fields adorn; 210 

Where proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands, 

And leaves a rich manure of golden ſands, 

There Capys, author of the Capuan name : 7 

And there was Mneſtheus too, increas'd in fame We 
Since Turnus from the camp he caſt with ſhame 
Thus mortal war was wag d on either fide, 

Mean time the hero cuts the nightly tide: 

For, anxious, from Evander when he went, 

He ſought the 'T yrrhene camp, and Tarchon's tent; 

Expos'd the cauſe of coming to the chief; 220 

His name and country told, and aſk d relief: 

Propos'd the terms; his own ſmall ſtrength declar'd, 

What vengeance proud Mezentius had prepar'd : 

What Turnus, bold and violent, deſign'd; 

Then ſhew d the flipp'ry ſtate of human kind, 225 

And fickle fortune ; warn'd him to beware 4 

And to his wholſome counſel added pray'r, 

Tarchon, without delay, the treaty ſigns, 

And to the Trojan troops the Tuſcan joins. 229, 
They ſoon ſet fail; nor now the fates withſtand, 

Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. | 
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Two lions carv'd, which riſing Ida bear; 

Ida, to wand'ring Trojans ever dear. 

Under their grateful ſhade Eneas ſate, 235 

Revolving wars events, and various fate. . 

His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his ſide, 

And oft of winds enquir'd, and of the tide : 

Oft of the ſtars, and of their wat'ry way; 

And what he ſuffer'd both by land and ſea. 240 
Now facred ſiſters open all your ſpring, 

The Tuſcan leaders, and their army ſing ; 

Which follow'd great Eneas to the war: 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. 
A thouſand youths brave Maflicus obey, 245 

Born in the Tiger, thro? the foaming ſea; 


Eneas leads; upon his ſtern appear | | 


From Aſium brought, and Coſa, by his care; 
For arms, light quivers, bows and ſhafts they bear. 
Fierce Abas next, his men bright armour wore ; 


His ſtern, Apollo's golden ſtatue bore. 250 


Six hundred Populonea ſent along, 

All ſkill'd in martial exerciſe, and ſtrong. 

Three hundred more for battle Ilva joins, 

An iſle renown'd for ſteel and unexhauſted mines. 
Aſylas on his-prow the third appears, 255 
Who heav'n interprets, and the wand'ring ſtars ; 
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From offer'd entrails prodigies'expounds, 

And peals of thunder, with preſaging ſounds.. 

A thouſand ſpears in warlike order ſtand, 

Sent by the Piſans under his command. 260 
Fair Aſtur follows in the wat'ry field, 

Proud of his manag'd horſe and painted ſhield. 

Graviſca, noiſome: from the neighb'ring fen, 

And his own Ceere ſent three hundred men: 

With thoſe which Minio's fields, and Pyrgi gave; 


All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 266 


Thou, muſe, the name of Cynaras renew; 


And brave Cupavo follow'd but by few: 


Whoſe helm confeſs'd the lineage of the man, 
And bore, with wings diſplay d, a ſilver ſwan. 270 


Love was the fault of his fam'd anceſtry, 


Whoſe forms and fortunes in his enfigns fly: 

For Cyenus lov'd unhappy. Phaeton, 

And ſung his loſs in poplar groves, alone, 
Beneath the ſiſter ſnades to ſooth his grief: 275 
Heav'n heard his ſong, and haſten'd his relief; 

And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 

And wing'd his flight to chant aloft in air. 

His ſon Cupavo bruſh'd the briny flood: 

Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood, 280 


£ 
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Who heav'd a rock, and threat ning ſtill to throw, | 
With lifted hands, alarm'd the ſeas below: 
They ſeem to fear the formidable ſight, 

And rolF'd their billows on to ſpeed his flight. 
Ooenus was next, who led his native train 285 
Of hardy warriors thro* the wat'ry plain, 

The ſon of Manto, by the Tuſcan ſtream, 

From whence the Mantuan town derives the name; 

An ancient city, but of mix'd deſcent, 

Three ſeveral tribes compoſe the government; 290 

Four towns are under each ; but all obey 

The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuſcan ſway. 
Hate to Mezentius arm'd five hundred more, 

Whom Mincius from his fire Benacus bore; 294 

(Mincius with wreaths of reeds his forehead co- 

[ver'd o'er, ) 

Theſe grave Auletes leads. A hundred ſweep 

With ſtretching oars at once the glaſſy deep: 

Him, and his martial train, the Triton bears, 

High on his poop the ſea-green god appears : 

Frowning he ſeems his crooked ſhell to found, 300 

And at the blaſt the billows dance around. 

A hairy man above the waiſt he ſhows, 

A porpoiſe tail beneath his belly grows ; 
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And ends a fiſh : his breaſt the waves divides, | 

And froth and foam augment the murm'ring tides. 

Full thirty ſhips tranſport the choſen train, 36 
For Troy's relief, and ſcour the briny main. 

Now was the world forſaken by the ſun, 

And Phœbe half her nightly race had run. 
The careful chief, who never clos'd his eyes, 310 
Himſelf the rudder holds, the fails ſupplies. © 

A choir of Nereids meet him on the flood, 

Once his own allies, hewn from Ida's wood. 

But now as many nymphs the ſea they ſweep, 5 

As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 315 

They know him from afar; and in a ring | 

Incloſe the ſhip that bore the Trojan king. 

Cymodoce, whoſe voice excell'd the reſt, 

Above the waves advanc'd her ſnowy breaſt, 

Her right hand ſtops the ſtern, her left divides ga6 

The curling ocean, and corrects the tides : 

She ſpoke for all the choir; and thus began 

With pleaſing words to warn th' unknowing man. 
Sleeps our loy'd lord? O goddeſs-boin ! awake, 
Spread ev'ry fail, purſue your wat'ry track; 325 


And haſte your courſe. Your navy once were we, 
From Ida's height deſcending to the ſea; 


— 
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Till Turnus, as at anchor fix'd we ſtood, - 
Preſum'd to violate our holy wood. | | 
Then loos'd from ſhore we fled his fires profane; 
( Unwillingly we broke our maſter's chain) 331 
And ſince have ſought you thro' the Tuſcan main. 
The mighty mother chang'd our forms to theſe, 
And gave us life immortal in the ſeas. 

But young Aſcanius, in his camp diſtreſs'd, 335 
By your inſulting foes is hardly prefs'd ; 

Th' Arcadian horſemen, and Etrurian hoſt 

Advance in order on the Latian coaſt : 

To cut their way the Daunian chief deſigns, 


| . Before their troops can reach the Trojan lines. 340 


Thou, when the roſy morn reſtores the light, 

Firſt arm thy ſoldiers for th? enſuing fight : 

Thyſelf the fated ſword of Vulcan wield, 

And bear aloft th' impenetrable ſhield. 

To-morrow”s ſun, unleſs my ſkill be vain, 345 
Shall ſee huge heaps of foes in battle ſlain. 

| Parting, ſhe ſpoke ; and with immortal force, 
Puſh'd on the veſſel in her wat'ry courſe : 

{ For well ſhe knew the way) impell'd behind, 
The ſhip flew forward, and outſtript the wind. 350 
The reſt make up: unknowing of the cauſe; 
The chicf admires their ſpeed, and ha ppy omens draws. 
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Then thus he pray 'd, and fix d on heaven his eyes; 
Hear thou, great mother of the deities, 
With turrets crown'd, (on Ida's holy hill, 355 
Fierce tygers, rein'd and curb'd, obey thy will.) 
Firm thy own omens, lead us on to fight, 
And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy right. 

He ſaid no more. And now renewing day 
Had chas'd the ſhadows of the night away. 360 
He charg'd the ſoldiers with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare; 3 
Warn'd of th' enſuing fight, and bad em hope the 

| [war. 

Now from his lofty poop he view'd below, 
His camp encompaſs d, and th' incloſing foe.” 365 
His blazing ſhield embrac'd, he held on high; | 
The camp receive the ſign, and with loud ſhouts reply. 


Hopearms their courage: from their tow'rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Thus, at the ſignal giv'n, the cranes ariſe 370 
Before the ſtormy ſouth, and blacken all the ſkies.. 

King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd; 
Till, looking back, the Trojan fleet he view'd; 
The ſeas with ſwelling canvaſs cover'd o'er, 


And the ſwift ſhips deſcending on the ſhore. 375 


* 
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The Latians ſaw from far, with dazzled eyes, 

The radiant creſt that ſeem'd in flames to riſe, 

And dart diffuſive fires around the field; 

And the keen glitt'ring of the golden ſhield, 379 
Thus threat'ninz comets, when by night they riſe, 

Shoot ſanguine ſtreams, and ſadden all the ſkies: 

So Sirius, flaſhing forth ſiniſter lights, 

Pale human kind with plagues, and with dry famine 

[frights, 

Yet Turnus, with undaunted mind is bent | 

To man the ſhores, and hinder their deſcent: 385 

And thus awakes the courage of his friends. 

What you ſo long have wiſh'd, kind fortune ſends : 

In ardent arms to meet th invading foe: 

You find, and find him at advantage now. 

Yours is the day, you need but only dare: 390 

Your ſwords will make you maſters of the war. 

Your ſires, your ſons, your houſes, and your lands, 

And deareſt wives, are all within your hands. 

Be mindful of the race from whence you came; 

And emulate in arms your fathers' fame. 395 

Now take the time, while ſtagg'ring yet they ſtand 

With feet unfirm; and prepoſſeſs the ſtrand ; 

Fortune befriends the bold. No more he faid, 

But balanc'd whom to leave, and whom to lead: 
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Then theſe elects, the landing to prevent; 400 

And thoſe he leaves to keep the city pent. | 
- Mean time the Trojan ſends his troops aſhore : 
Some are by boats expos d, by bridges more. | 

With lab' ring oars they bear along the ſtrand, 

Where the tide languiſhes, and leap a-land. 405 

Tarchon obſerves the coaſt with careful eyes, | 
And where no ford he finds, no water fries, 

Nor billows with unequal murfnur roar, 

But ſmoothly ſlide along, and ſwell the ſhore z 

That courſe he ſteer'd, and thus he gave command, 

Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land: 411 

Force on the veſſel, that her keel may wound 

This hated ſoil, and furrow hoſtile ground. 

Let me ſecurely land, I aſk no more, 

Then fink my ſhips, or ſhatter on the ſhore ; 42s 

This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friendz, i 

They tug at ey ry oar; and ev ry ſtretcher bends: 

They run their ſhips aground, the veſſels knock, 

(Thus forc'd aſhore) and tremble with the ſhock. 

Tarchon's alone was loft, and ſtranded ſtood, 420 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood 

She breaks her back, the looſen'd ſides give way, 

And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea. 
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Their broken oars, and floating planks withſtand 
Their paſſage, while they labour to the land; 42 0 
And ebbing tides bear back upon th* uncertain ſand 

Now Turnus leads his troops, without delay, 
Advancing tow'rds the margin of the ſea. 

The trumpets ſound : AEneas firſt aſſail'd 429 
The clowns new rais'd and raw ; and foon prevail d. 
Great Theron fell, an omen of the fight : 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. 

He firſt in open fields defy'd the prince, 

But armour fcal'd with gold was no defence 

Againſt the fated ſword, which open'd wide 435 
His plated ſhield, and pierc'd his naked fide. 

Next Lycas fell; who, not like others born, 
Was from his wretched mother ripp'd and torn: 
Sacred, O Phœbus! From his birth to thee, 

For his beginning life from biting ſteel was free. 440 
Not far from him was Gyas laid along, 
Of monſtrous bulk; with Ciſſeus fierce and ſtrong: 
Vain bulk and ſtrength ; for when the chief air d, 
Nor velour, nor Herculean arms avail'd; | 
Nor their fam'd father, wont in war to go. 445 | 
With great Alcides, while he toil'd below. * 
The noiſy Pharos next receiy'd his death, 

FEneas writh'd his dart, and ſtopp'd his bawling breath. 
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Then wretched Cydon had receiv'd his doom,, - 
Who. courted Clytius in his beardleſs bloom, 450 
And ſought with luſt obſcene polluted Joys: 
The Trojan ſword had cur'd his love of boys, 
Had not his ſeven bold brethren ſtopp'd the courſe 
Of the fierce champion, with united force. 
Sey'n darts are thrown at once, and ſome rebound 455 
From his bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound : 
The reſt had reach'd him, but his mother's care 
Prevented thoſe, and turn'd aſide in air. 45:3 
The prince then call'd Achates to ſupply _ 
The ſpears that knew the way to victory. 460 
Thoſe fatal weapons which, inur'd to blood, - 
In Grecian bodies under Ilium ftood : "WS 
Not one of thoſe my hand ſhall toſs in vain 
Againſt our foes, on this contended plain. 
He faid: then ſeiz'd a mighty ſpear, and threw; 465 
Which, wing'd with fate, thro' Mzon's buckler flew: 
Pierc d all the brazen plates, and reach'd his heart: 
He ſtagger d with intolerable ſmart. 
Alcanor ſaw and reach'd, but reach'd in vain, 
His helping hand, his brother to ſuſtain, 470- 
A ſecond ſpear, which kept the former courſe, 
254 har and ſent with equal force, 
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His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft 

His uſe of both, and pinion'd down his left. 

Then Numitor, from his dead brother drew 475 

Th' ill-omen'd ſpear, and at the Trojan threw ; 

Preventing Fate directs the lance awry, 

Which glancing, only mark'd Achates' thigh. 
In pride of youth the Sabine Clauſus came, 

And from afar, at Dryops took his aim : 

The fpear flew hifling thro* the middle ſpace, 

And pierc'd his throat, directed at his face: 

It ſtop'd at once the ge of his wind, 

And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign'd: 

His forehead was the firſt that ſtruck the ground; 485 

Life- blood and life ruſh'd mingled thro* the wound. 

He flew three brothers of the Borean race, 


480 


And three whom Iſmarus, their native place, 

Had ſent to war, but all the ſons of Thrace, 

Haleſus next, the bold Aurunci leads; 499 

The ſon of Neptune to his aid ſucceeds, 

Conſpicuous on his horſe : on either hand 

Theſe fight to keep, and thoſe to win the land. 

With mutual blood th' Auſonian foil is dy'd, 

While on its borders each their claim decide. 495 
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As wintry winds contending in che ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try : 
A They rage, they roar ; the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n : 
Each bent to conquer, neither ſide to yield; 500 
They long ſuſpend the fortune of the field. 
Both armies thus perform what courage can: 
Foot ſet to foot, and mingled man to man. 

But in another part th' Arcadian horſe 
With ill ſucceſs engage the Latian force. 505 
For where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down, 
Huge craggy ſtones and rooted trees had thrown, 
They left their courſers, and unus'd to fight 
On foot, were ſcatter'd in a ſhameful flight. 
Pallas, who with diſdain and grief had view'd 510 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd, 
Us'd threatnings mix'd with pray'rs, his laſt reſource; 
With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to fire 

| | [their force. 

Which way, companions ! whither wou'd you run ? 
By you yourſelves and mighty battles won; 516 
By my great fire, by his eſtabliſh'd name, 
And early promiſe of my future fame 
By my youth, emulous of equal right 
To ſhare his honours, ſhun ignoble flight. 520 
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Truſt not your feet, your hands muſt hew your way 
Thro' yon black body, and that thick array: 
Tis thro? that forward path that we muſt come; 
There lies our way, and that our paſſage home. 
Nor pow'rs above, nor deſtinies below, 525 
Oppreſs our arms; with equal ſtrength we go; 
With mortal hands to meet a mortal foe. 
See on what foot we ſtand: a ſcanty ſhore; 
The ſea behind, our enemies before: 
No paſſage left, unleſs we ſwim the main; 
Or forcing theſe, the Trojan trenches gain. 530 
This ſaid, he ſtrode with eager haſte along, 
And bore amidft the thickeſt of the throng. 
Lagus, the firſt he met, wich fate to foe, 
Had heav'd a ſtone of mighty weight to throw; 
Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 535 
Juſt where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin: 
It ſtuck ſo faſt, fo deeply bury'd lay, 
That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. 
Hiſbon came on; but while he mov'd too flow 
To wifh'd revenge, the. prince prevents his blow; 540 
For warding his at once, at once he preſs'd, 
And plung'd the fatal weapon in his breaſt. 
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Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ftain'd his ſtepdame's bed with impious luſt 
And after him the Daunian twins were lain, 
Laris and Thimbrus, on the Latian plain: 

So wond'rous like in feature, ſhape, and ſize, 


As caus'd an error in their parents eyes. 


| Grateful miſtake ! but ſoon the ſword decides 


The nice diſtinction, and their fate divides. 


0 
545 


550 


For Thimbrus' head was lopp'd ; and Laris' hand 


Diſmember'd, ſought its owner on the ſtrand : 
The trembling fingers yet the fauchion ſtrain, 
And threaten ftill th' intended ſtroke in vain. 
Now, to renew the charge, th* Arcadians came 
Sight of fuch acts, and ſenſe of honeſt ſhame, 
And grief, with anger mix'd, their minds inflame, 
Then, with a caſual blow was Rhzteus ſlain, 


554 


þ 


Who chanc'd, as Pallas threw, to croſs the plain ! 


The flying ſpear was after ilus ſent, 


But Rhæteus happen'd on a death unmeant : 


From Teuthras and from Tyrus while he fled, 
The lance athwart his body laid him dead. 
Roll'd from his chariot with a mortal wound, 
And intercepted fate, he ſpurn'd the ground. 
As when in ſummer welcome winds ariſe, 


The watchful ſhepherd to the foreſt flies, 


560 


565 
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And fires the midmoſt plants; contagion ſpreads, 

And catching flames infect the neighb'ring heads; 

Around the foreſt flies the furious blaſt, 5701 

And all the leafy nation ſinks at laſt; 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waſte : 

The paſtor pleas'd with his dire victory, 

| Beholds the ſatiate flames in ſheets aſcend the (ky. 

So Pallas' troops their ſcatter'd ſtrength unite; 575 

And pouring on their foes, their prince delight. 

 Haleſus came, fierce with deſire of blood, 

(But firſt collected in his arms he ſtood) 

Advancing then he ply'd the ſpear ſo well, 

Ladon, Demodochus, and Pheres fell : 586 

Around his head he toſs'd his glitt'ring brand, 

And from Strymonius hew'd his better hand, 

Held up to guard his throat: then hurl'd a ſtone 

At Thoas' ample front, and pierc'd the bone; 

It ſtruck beneath the ſpace of either eye, 585 

And blood and mingled brains together fly. 

Deep ſkill'd in future fates, Haleſus' fire 

Did with the youth to lonely groves retire : 

But when the father's mortal race was run, 

Dire Deſtiny laid hold upon the ſon, 592 
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And haul'd him to the war: to find beneath 
Th' Evandrian ſpear, a memorable death. 


Pallas th' encounter ſeeks, but ere he throws, 


To Tuſcan I iber thus addreſs'd his vows: 
O, ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart, 595 
And give to paſs the proud Haleſus' heart; 


His arms and ſpoils thy holy oak ſhall bear. 


Pleas'd with the bribe the god receiv'd his pray'r ; 

For while his ſhield protects a friend diſtreſs'd, 

The dart came driving on and pierc'd his breaſt. 600 
But Lauſus, no ſmall portion of the war, 


Permits not panic fear to reign too far, 


Caus'd by the death of ſo renown'd a knight; 


But by his own example cheers the fight. 
Fierce Abas firſt he flew ; Abas, the ſtay 605 . 
Of Trojan hopes, and hind'rance of the day. 


The Phrygian troops eſcap'd the Greeks in vain, 


They, and their mix'd allies, now lead the plain. 

To the rude ſhock of war both armies came, 
The leaders equal, and their ſtrength the ſame. 610 
'The rear fo preſs'd the front, they could not wield 
Their angry weapons to diſpute the field. 

Here Pallus urges on, and Lauſus there, 

Of equal youth and beauty both appear, 6155 
But both by fate forbid to breathe their native air, 9 
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Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, | 
Both doom'd to fall, but fall by greater hands. 

Mean time Juturna warns the Daunian chief 
Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. 
With his driv'n chariot he divides the crowd, 620 
And making to his friends, thus calls aloud ; 
Let none preſume. his needleſs aid to join; 
Retire, and clear the field, the fight is mine : 
To this right hand is Pallas only due: 
Oh, were his father here my juſt revenge to view ! 
From the forbidden ſpace his men retir'd ; 626 
Pallas, their awe and his ſtern words admir'd: 
Survey'd him o'er and o'er with wond'ring ſight, 
Struck with his haughty mien and tow'ring height. 
Then to the king: Your empty vaunts forbear; 630 
Succeſs I hope, and Fate I cannot fear, 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name : 
Jove is impartial, and to both the fame, 
He faid, and to the void advanc'd his pace; 
Pale horror fat on each Arcadian face. - 635 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addreſs'd himſelf on foot to ſingle fight; 


And as a lion, when he ſpies from far 
A bull that ſeems to meditate the war; 
«1 E 4 
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Bending his neck, and ſpurning back the ſand, 640 
Runs roaring downward from his hilly ſtand : g 


Imagine eager Turnus not more ſlow, 
To ruſh from high on his unequal foe. 

Young: Pallas, when he ſaw the chief advance 
Within due diſtance of his flying lance, 645 
Prepares to charge him firſt ; reſolv'd to try 
If Fortune wou'd his want of force ſupply. 

And thus to heav'n and Hercules addreſs'd: 

Alcides, once on earth Evander's gueſt, | : 
His ſon adjures you by thoſe holy rites, 650 
That hoſpitable board, thoſe genial nights 

Aſſiſt my great attempt to gain this prize, 

And let proud Turnus view, with dying eyes, 

His raviſn'd ſpoils. Twas heard, the vain requeſt ; 
Alcides mourn'd, and ſtifled ſighs within his breaſt ; 
Then Jove, to ſooth his ſorrow, thus began: 656 
Short bounds of life are ſet to mortal man ; 
Is virtue's work alone to ſtretch the narrow ſpan. 
So many ſons of gods in bloody fight, 

Around the walls of Troy, have loſt the light: 660 
My own Sarpedon fell beneath his foe, 
Nor I, his mighty fire, cou'd ward the blow; 

Ev'n Turnus ſhortly ſhall reſign his breath, 

And ſtands already on the verge of death. 
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This ſaid, the god permits the fatal fight, 665 
But from the Latian fields averts his ſight. 

Now with full force his ſpear young Pallas threw; 
And having thrown, his ſhining fauchion drew : 
The ſteel juſt graz'd along the ſhoulder joint, 

And mark'd it {lightly with the glancing point. 670 

Fierce Turnus firſt to nearer diſtance drew, 

And pois'd his pointed ſpear before he threw z 

Then, as the winged weapon whiz'd along, 

See now, ſaid he, whoſe arm is better ſtrung, 

The ſpear kept on the fatal courſe, unſtay d 675 

By plates of iron, which o'er the ſhield were laid: 

'Thro' folded braſs and tough bull-hides it paſs d, 

His croſlet pierc'd, and reach'd his heart at laſt. 

In vain the youth tugs at the broken wood, 

The ſoul comes iſſuing with the vital blood: 680 

He falls; his arms upon his body ſound, 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 
Turnus beſtrode the corps: Arcadians hear, 

Said he; my meſſage to your maſter bear: 

Such as the fire deſerv'd, the fon+l ſend ;, 685 

It coſts him dear to be the Phrygians' friend. 

The lifeleſs body, tell him, I beſtow 

| Unaſk'd, to reſt his wand'ring ghoſt below. 
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He aid, and trampled down with all the force 

Of his left foot, and ſpurn'd the wretched corſe: 690 

Then ſnatch'd the ſhining belt, with gold inlaid, 

The belt Eurytion's artful hands had made z 

Where fifty fatal brides, expreſs'd to ſight, | 

All, in the compaſs of one mournful night, 

Depriv'd their bridegrooms of returning light. 695 
In an ill hour inſulting Turnus tore 

Thoſe golden ſpoils, and in a worſe he wore. 

O, mortals ! blind in fate, who never know 

To bear high fortune, or endure the low | 

The time ſhall come when Turnus, but in vain, 700 

Shall wiſh untouch'd the trophies of the __ 


| © Shall wiſh the fatal belt were far away, 


And curſe the dire remembrance of the day. 
The fad Arcadians from th' unhappy field | 
Bear back the breathleſs body on a ſhield. 705 
O grace and grief of war! at once reſtor'd 

Wich praiſes to thy fire, at once deplor'd. 


Beheld whole heaps of foes in battle kill'd 710 
One day beheld thee dead, and borne upon thy ſhield, 
This diſmal news, not from uncertain fame, 


Hut fad ſpectators, to the hero came: 


One day firſt ſent thee to the fighting field, | 
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His friends upon the brink of ruin ſtand, 
Unleſs reliev'd by his victorious hand, 

He whirls his ſword around, without delay, 
And hews through adverſe foes an ample way, 


To find fierce Turnus, of his conqueſt proud: 


Evander, Pallas, all that friendihip ow'd 
To large deſerts, are preſent to his eyes; 
His plighted hand, and hoſpitable ties. 

Four ſons of Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred, 
He took in fight, and living victims led 
To pleaſe the ghoſt of Pallas; and expire 
In ſacrifice, before his fun'ral fire. 
At Magus next he threw ; he ſtoop'd below 
The flying ſpear, and ſhun'd the promis'd blow. 


715 


729 


725 


Then creeping, claſp'd the hero's knees, and pray d; 


By young Iulus, by thy father's ſhade, 

O ſpare my life, and ſend me back to ſee 

My longing ſire and tender progeny. 

A lofty houſe I have, and wealth untold, 

In ſilver ingots and in bars of gold: 

All theſe, and ſums beſides, which ſee no day, 
The ranſom of this one poor life ſhall pay, 
If I ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail ? 

A ſingle ſoul's too light to turn the ſcale, 
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He faid. The hero ſternly thus reply d: 

Thy bars and ingots, and the ſums beſide, 

Leave for thy childrens lot. Thy Turnus broke 
All ru'es of war, by one relentleſs ſtroke, 740 
When Pallas fell: ſo deems, nor deems alone, 

My father's ſhadow, but my living ſon. 

Thus having ſaid, of kind remorſe bereft, 


He ſeiz'd his helm, and dragg'd him with his left; 


Then with his right hand, while his neck he wreath'd, 
Up to the hilts his ſhining fauchion ſheath d. 746 

Apollo's prieſt, Hzmonides, was near, ; 
His holy fillets on his front appear ; 


Glitt'ring in arms he ſhone amidſt the crowd, 


Much of his god, more of his purple proud: 750 


Him the fierce Trojan foliow'd thro' the field, 
The holy coward-fell ; and forc'd to yield, 
The prince ſtood o'er the prieſt; and at one blow, 
Sent him an off*ring to the ſhades below. 
His arms Sereſthus on his ſhoulders bears, 755 
Deſign'd a trophy to the god of wars. 
Vulcanian Cæculus renews the fight; 
And Umbro born upon the mountain's height. 
The champion cheers his troops t' encounter thoſe, 


And ſeeks revenge himſelf on other foes, 760 
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At Anxur's ſhield he drove, and at the blow 
Both ſhield and arm to ground together go : 
Anxur had boaſted much of magic charms, 
And thought he wore impenetrable arms, 
So made by mutter'd ſpells; and from the ſpheres, 76 s 
Had life ſecur'd in vain for length of years. 
Then Tarquitus the field in triumph trod, 
A nymph his mother, and his fire a god. 
Exulting in bright arms he braves the prince : 
Wich his protended lance he makes defence: 770 
Bears back his feeble foe ; then prefling on, 
Arreſts his better hand and drags him down : 
Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 
Mows off his head; the trunk a moment ſtood, 775 
Then ſunk, and roll'd along tke ſand in blood. 

The vengeful] victor thus upbraids the lain : 
Lie there, proud man, unpity'd on the plain 
Lie there inglorious, and without a tomb, 
Far from thy mother and thy native home; 780 
Expos'd to favage beaſts and birds of prey, | 
Or thrown for food to monſters of the ſea. 


On Lycas and Antzus next he ran, 


Two chiefs of Turnus, and who led his van. 
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They fled for fear; with theſe he chas'd along 785 
Camers the yellow-look'd, and Numa ſtrong, 
Both great in arms, and both were fair and young: 


* 


In wealth ſurpaſſing all the Latian train, 
And in Amycla fix d his ſilent eaſy reign. 
And as ZEgean, when with heaven he ſtrove, 


Camers was ſon to Volſcens lately ſlain ; | | 
790 


Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty Jove ; 

Mov'd all his hundred hands, provok'd the war, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from afar : 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, . 795 
And flaſh for flaſh returns, and fires for fires; 

In his right hand as many ſwords he wields, 

And takes the thunder on as many ſhields : 

With ſtrength like his the Trojan hero ſtood, 799 


- 


_ 


And ſoon the fields with falling crops were ſtrow'd, 

When once his fauchion found the taſte of blood, 

With fury ſcarce to be conceiv'd he flew J 
Againſt Niphæus, whom four courſers drew. 

They, when they ſee the fiery chief advance, 

And puſhing at their cheſts his pointed lance, 805 
- Wheel d with ſo ſwift a motion, mad with fear, 
They drew their maſter headlong from the chair: 
They ſtare, they ſtart, nor ſtop their courſe, before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the ſhore, 
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Now Lucagus and Liger ſcour the plains, 8 10 
With two white ſteeds ; but Liger holds the reins, 

And Lucagus the lofty ſeat maintains. | 
Bold brethren both, the former wav'd in air 

His flaming ſword ; Æneas couch'd his ſpear, 
Unus'd to threats, and more unus'd to fear. 815 
Then Liger thus: Thy confidence is vain | 

To ſcape from hence as from the Trojan plain 
Nor theſe the ſteeds which Diomede beſtrode, + 
Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode; 

Nor Venus” veil is here, nor Neptune's ſhield : 820 
Thy fatal hour is come, and this the field. 

Thus Liger vainly vaunts: The Trojan peer 
Return'd his anſwer with his flying ſpear. 

As Lucagus to laſh his horſes bends, 

Prone to the wheels, and his left foot protends, 825 
Prepar'd for fight, the fatal dart arrives, 

And thro' the border of his buckler drives; 

Paſs'd thro and pierc'd his groin; the deadly wound, 
Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground, 
Whom thus the chief upbraids with ſcornful ſpite ; 
Blame not the ſlowneſs of your ſteeds in flight; 831 
Vain ſhadows did not force their ſwift retreat, 

But you yourſelf forſake your empty ſeat, 
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He ſaid, and ſeiz'd at once the looſen'd rein, 

( G For Liger lay already on the plain 835 
By the ſame ſhock) then ſtretching out his hands, 
The recreant thus his wretched life demands: 
Now by thyſelf, O more than mortal man! 

By her and him from whom thy breath began, 

Who form'd thee thus divine, I beg thee ſpare 840 
This forfeit life, and hear thy ſuppliant's pray'r. 

Thus much he ſpoke, and more he wou'd have ſaid, 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head : 
And cut him ſhort. I hear another man, ? 
You talk'd not thus before the fight began; 845 
Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhou'd, 

Attend your brother to the Stygian flood: 

Then thro! his breaſt his fatal ſword he ſent, 

And the ſoul iſſu'd at the gaping vent. 

| As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents teat the ground, 850, 

Thus rag'd the prince, and ſcatter'd deaths around: 

At length Aſcanius and the Trojan train 

Broke from the camp, ſo long beſieg'd in vain.. 

Mean time the king of gods and mortal man 

Held conf'rence with his queen, and thus began: 855 

My ſiſter-goddeſs, and well-pleaſing wife, 

Still think you Venus aid ſupports the ſtrife; 
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Suſtains her Trojans, or themſelves alone, 
With inborn valour, force their fortune on? 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay d! 860 
Judge if ſuch warriors want immortal aid. 
To whom the goddeſs with the charming eyes, 
Soft in her tone ſubmiſſively replies: 
Why, O my ſov'reign lord, whoſe frown I fear, 
And cannot, unconcern'd, your anger hear, 865 
Why urge you thus my grief? when if 1 ſtill 
(As once I was) were miſtreſs of your will: 
From your almighty pow'r, your pleaſing wife 
Might gain the grace of length'ning Turnus' life; 
Securely ſnatch him from the fatal fight, 870 
And give him to his aged father's ſight. 
Now let him periſh, ſince you hold it good, 
And glut the Trojans with his pious blood. 
Vet from our lineage he derives his name, 874 
And in the fourth degree from god Pilumnus came 
Yet he devoutly pays you rites divine, 
And offers daily incenſe at your ſhrine. 

Then ſhortly thus the ſov'reign god reply'd :' 
Since in my power and goodneſs you confide; 
If for a little ſpace, a lengthen'd ſpan, 880 
Lou beg reprieve for this expiring man, 
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I grant you leave to take your Turnus hence 

From inſtant fate, and can ſo far diſpenſe : 

But if ſome ſecret meaning lies beneath, | 

To fave the ſhort-liv'd youth from deſtin'd death; 885 

Or if a farther thought you entertain, 

To change the fates, you feed your hopes in vain. | 
To whom the goddeſs thus, with weeping eyes: 

And what if that requeſt your tongue denies 

Your heart ſhou'd grant; and not a ſhort reprieve, 890 

But length of certain life to Turnus give ? | 

Now ſpeedy death attends the guiltleſs youth, 

If my preſaging ſoul divines with truth. 

Which, O! 1 wiſh might err thro” cauſeleſs fears, 

And you (for you have pow'r | prolong his years. 895 


Thus having faid, involv'd in clouds, ſhe flies, 
And drives a ſtorm before her thro” the ſkies, 
Swift ſhe deſcends, alighting on the plain, 
Where the fierce foes a dubious fight maintain, 
Of air condens'd a ſpectre ſoon ſhe made, 900 
And what Eneas was ſuch ſeem'd the ſhade. 
Adorn'd with Dardan arms, the phantom bore 
His head aloft, a plumy creſt he wore z 
This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 
And that ſuſtain'd an imitated ſhield;  gog 
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With manly mien he ſtalk'd along the ground, 

Nor wanted voice bely'd, nor vaunting ſound. 
(Thus haunting ghoſts appear to waking ſight, 

Or dreadful viſions in our dreams by night. ) 

The ſpectre ſeems the Daunian chief to dare, to 
| And flouriſhes bis empty ſword in air: | 
At this advancing Turnus hurl'd his ſpear, 

The phantom wheel'd and ſeem'd to fly for fear. 
Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, 1 
And with vain hopes his haughty fancy fed. 915 
Whither, O coward, (thus he calls aloud, 

Nor found he ſpoke to wind, and chas'd a cloud;) 
Why thus forſake your bride ! Receive from me 
The fated land you ſought ſo long by ſea, 

He faid, and brandiſhing at once his blade, 920 
With eager pace purſu'd the flying ſhade, 


By chance a ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore, 
| Which from old Cluſium king Oſinius bore : 

The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent ; 
For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, us| 
And ſkip'd, and ſculk'd, and under hatches went. 
Exulting Turnus, with regardleſs haſte 
Aſcends the plank, and to the galley paſs d: 
Scarce had he reach'd the prow, Saturnia's hand 
The haulſers cuts, and ſhoots the ſhip from land. 930 
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With wind in poop the veſſel ploughs the ſea, 

And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. 

Mean time Eneas ſeeks his abſent foe, 

And ſends his flaughter'd troops to ſhades below. 
The guileful phantom now forſook the ſhrowd, 935 

And flew ſublime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. 

Too late young Turnus the delufion found, 

Far on the ſea, ſtill making from the ground. 

Then thankleſs for a life redeem'd by ſhame, 

With ſenſe of honour ſtung, and forfeit fame; 940 

Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs d, 

His hands and haggard eyes to beav'n he caſt : 

O Jove! he cry'd, for what offence have I 

Deſerv'd to bear this endleſs infamy ? 

Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I borne, 945 

How, and with what reproach ſhall I return? 

Shall ever I behold the Latian plain, 

Or ſee Laurentum's lofty tow'rs again ? 

What will they ſay of their deſerting chief? 

The war was mine, I fly from their relief: 950 

I led to laughter, and in laughter leave; 

And ev'n from hence their dying groans receive, 

Here, over-match'd in fight, in heaps they lie; 

There, ſcatter d o'er the fields, ignobly fly. 954 
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Gape wide, O earth! and draw me down alive, 

Or, O ye pitying winds, a wretch relieve, 

On ſands or ſhelves the ſplitting veſſel drive 

Or ſet me ſhipwreck'd on ſome deſart ſhore, 

Where no Rutulian eyes may ſee me more: 

Unknown to friends, or foes, or conſcious fame, 960 

Left ſhe ſhou'd follow and my flight proclaim. 

Thus Turnus rav'd, and various fates revoly'd ; 
The choice was doubtful, but the death reſolv'd. 
And now the ſword, and now the ſea took place; 
That to revenge, and this to purge diſgrace. 965 
Sometimes he thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 

By ftretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain : 
Thrice he the ſword aſſay d, and thrice the flood; 
But Juno mov'd with pity both withſtood, 

And thrice repreſs'd his rage: ſtrong gales ſupply'd, 
And puſh'd the veſſel o'er the ſwelling tide. 971 
At length ſhe lands him on his native ſhores, 
And to his father's longing arms reſtores. 

Mean time, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm'd ; 
Succeeding Turnus, with his ardor warm'd 975 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their ſhameful flight, 
Repell'd the victors, and renew'd the fight. 
Againſt their king the Tuſcan troops conſpire, 

Such is their hate, and ſuch their fierce deſire 
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Of wiſh'd revenge: on him, and him alone, 980 
All hands employ d, and all their darts are thrown. 
He, like a ſolid rock by ſeas inclos'd, 

To raging winds and roaring waves oppos'd, 
From his proud ſummit looking down, diſdains 


Their empty menace, and unmoy'd remains. 985 


Beneath his feet fell haughty Hebrus dead, 
Then Latagus; and Palmus as he fled; 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung, 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 
But Palmus from behind receives his wound, 999 
Hamſtring'd he falls, and grovels on the ground; 
His ereſt and armour from his body torn, 
Thy ſhoulders, Lauſus, and thy head adorn, 
Evas and Mymas, both of Troy, he ſlew; 
Mymas his birth from fair Theano drew ; 995 
Born on that fatal night, when, big with fire, 
'The queen produc'd young Paris to his fire. 
But Paris in the Phrygian fields was ſlain, 
Unthinking Mymus on the Latian plain. 


And as a favage boar on mountains bred, 1009 


With foreſt maſt and fatning marſhes fed, 


When once he ſees himſelf in toils inclos'd 


By huntſinen, and their eager hounds oppos'd, 
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He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the war: 
Th' invaders dart their jav'Iins from afar ; 1005 
All keep aloof and ſafely ſhout around, 
But none preſumes to give a nearer wound. 
He frets and froths, erects his briſtled hide, 
And ſhakes a grove of lances from his ſide : 
Not otherwiſe the troops, with hate inſpir d 1010 
And juſt revenge, againſt the tyrant fir'd 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languiſh'd war alive. 

From Coritus came Acron to the fight, 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate 

{ night, 

Mezentius ſees him thro? the ſquadrons ride, 1016 
Proud of the purple favours of his bride. 
Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A gameſome goat who friſks about the folds, 
Or beamy ſtag that grazes on the plain ; 1020 
He runs, he roars, he ſhakes his riſing mane; 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy Jaws, 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws ; 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 


With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore: 


8o proud Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, 1026 


And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
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Stretch'd at his length he ſpurns the ſwarthy ground; 
The lance, beſmear'd with blood, lies broken in the 
| [wound, 

Then with diſdain the haughty victor view'd 1030 

Orodes flying, nor the wretch purſu'd ; 

Nor thought the daſtard's back deſerv'd a wound. 

But running gain'd th' advantage of the ground: 

Then turning ſhort, he met him face to face, 

To give his victory the better grace. 1035 

Orodes falls, in equal fight oppreſs'd; © 

Mezentius fix'd his foot upon his breaſt, 


And reſted lance ; and thus aloud he cries, 
Lo, here the champion of my rebels lies. 
| The fields around with I6 Pæan ring, 1040 


And peals of ſhouts applaud the conqu'ring king. 
At this the vanquiſh'd, with his dying breath, 


Thus faintly ſpoke, and propheſy'd in death: 


Nor thou, proud man, unpuniſh'd ſhalt remain, 


Like death attends thee on this fatal plain. 1045 


Then, ſourly ſmiling, thus the king reply'd, 
For what belongs to me let Jove provide; 


But die thou firſt whatever chance enſue : 


He ſaid, and from the wound the weapon drew. 
A hov'ring miſt came ſwimming o'er his ſight, 1056 


And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. 
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By Cadicus, Alcathous was ſlain; | 
Sacrator laid Hydaſpes on the plain: 
Orſes the ſtrong to greater ſtrength muſt yield 
He and Parthenius were by Rapo kill'd. 1055 
Then brave Meſſapus Ericetes flew, | 
Who from Lycaon's blood his lineage drew : 
But from his headſtrong horſe his fate he found, 
Who threw his maſter as he made a bound, | 
The chief alighting ſtuck him to the ground. 10600 
- Then Clonius hand to hand on foot aſſails, 
The Trojan ſinks, and Neptune's ſon prevails. 
Agis the Lycian ſtepping forth with pride, 
To ſingle fight the boldeſt foe defy'd; © 
Whom Tuſcan Valerus by force o'ercame, 1065 
And not bely'd his mighty father's fame; 
« Salius to death the great Antronius ſent ; 
But the ſame fate the victor underwent. 
Slain by Nealces' hand, well ſkill'd to throw 1069 
The flying dart and draw the far-deceiving bow. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance; 
Victors and vanquiſh'd, in the various field, 
Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 
Vor. IV. F 
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The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 1073 
And mourn the miſeries of human life. f 
Above the reſt two goddeſſes appear 
Concern'd for each: here Venus, Juno there: 
Amidſt the crowd infernal Atè ſhakes | 
Her ſcourge aloft, and creſt of hifling ſnakes. 1680 
Once more the proud Mezentius, with diſdain, 
Brandiſh'd his ſpear, and ruſh'd into the plain; 
Where tow'ring in the midmoſt ranks he ſtood, 

Like tall Orion ſtalking o'er the flood,  - 
When with his brawny breaſt he cuts the waves, 1085 * 
His ſhoulders ſcarce the topmoſt billow laves: 

Or like a mountain-aſh, whoſe rootrare ſpread, 
Deep fix'd in earth, in clouds he hides his head. 
The Trojan prince beheld him from afar, 
And dauntleſs undertook the doubtful war. 1090 
Collected in his ſtrength, and like a rock, 

Poiz'd on his baſe, Mezentius ſtood the ſhock. 
He ſtood, and meaſuring firſt with careful eyes 
The ſpace his ſpear cou'd reach, aloud he cries : 
My ftrong right hand and ſword aſſiſt my ſtroke ; 
( Thoſe only, gods, Mezentius will invoke) 1069 
His armour, from the Trojan pirate torn, 


By my triumphant Lauſus ſhall be worn. 
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He faid, and with his utmoſt force he threw 
The maſly ſpear, which, hifling as it dew; 1100 
Reach'd the celeſtial ſhield that ſtopp'd the courle ; 
But glancing thence, the yet-unbroken force - 
Took a new bent obliquely, and betwixt _ 
The fide and bowels fam'd Anthores fix'd. 
Anthores had from Argds travell'd far, I105 
Alcides' friend, and brother of the war; 
Till tir'd with toils fair Italy he choſe, 
And in Evander's palace ſought repoſe: 
Now falling by another wound, his eyes 
He caſts to heav 'n, on Argos thinks, and dies. 1110 
The piouS#T rojan then his jav'lin ſent, 
The ſhield gave way: thro? treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linen trebly roll'd, 
And three bull hides which round the buckler roll'd; 
All theſe it paſs'd, reſiſtleſs in the courſe, = 1115 
Tranſpierc'd his thigh, and ſpent its dying force. 
The gaping wound guſh'd out a crimſon flood; 
The Trojan, glad with ſight of hoſtile blood, 
His fauchion drew, to cloſer fight addreſs d, f 
And with new force his fainting foe oppreſs d. 1120 
His father's peril Lauſus view'd with grief, 
He ſigh'd, he wept, he ran to his relief. 
* 0 
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And here, heroick youth; 'tis here I muſt” | 
To thy immortal memory be juſt; SE 
And ſing an act fo noble and _ * 1125 
Poſterity will ſcarce believe *tis true. | 


Pain'd with his wound, and uſeleſs for the ele, 
The father ſought to ſave himſelf by flight: 


Incumber'd, flow he drag'd the ſpear along, 1129 


Which pierc'd his thigh and in his buckler hung. 
The pious youth, reſolv'd on death below + _ 
The lifted ſword, ſprings forth to face the foe; | 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow. 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing thro? the field, 
To ſee the ſon the yanquiſh'd father ſhield: 1135 
All fir'd with gen'rous indignation ftrive ; 
And with a ſtorm of darts at diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 
On his vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. 

As when thick hail comes rattling in the wind, 1140 
The ploughman, paſſenger, and lab'ring hind 
For ſhelter to the neighb'ring covert fly, 
Or hous'd, or ſafe in hollow caverns lie ; | 
But that o'erblown, when heav'n above em ſmiles, 
Return to travel and renew their toils: 1145 
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Eneas thus o 'erwhelm'd on ev'ry fide, 

The ſtorm of darts, undaunted, did abide ; 

And, thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threatning 
| [cry'd. 

Why wilt en ruſh to certain death, and rage 

In raſh attempts, beyond thy tender age, 11 50 

Betray'd by pious love? Nor thus forborn 

The youth deſiſts, but with inſulting ſcorn 

Provokes the ling'ring prince: whoſe patience tir'd, 

Gave place, and all his breaſt with fury fir d. 

For now the fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd ſheers ; 

And lifted high the flaming ſword appears: 1156 


Throꝰ ſhield and corſlet forc'd th* impetuous way, 
And buried deep in his fair boſom lay. 
The purple ſtreams thro? the thin armour ſtrove, 1160 


Which full deſcending, with a frightful ſway; | 


And drench'd th* embroider'd coat his mother wove: 
And life at length forſook his heaving heart, 
Loth from ſo ſweet a manſion to depart. 

But when, with blood and paleneſs all o'crſpread, 
The pious prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 1165 
He griev'd, he wept, the ſight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſing Rong 
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Then ftretch'd his hand to hold him up, and ſaid, 
- Poor hapleſs youth! what praiſes can be paid 
To love ſo great, to ſuch tranſcendent ſtore 1170 
Of early worth, and ſure preſage of more 
Accept whate er ÆEneas can afford, 
Untouch'd thy arms, untaken be thy ſword ; 
And all that pleas'd thee living till remain | 
Inviolate, and ſacred to the lain. 1175 


Thy body on thy parents I beſtow, 
To reſt thy ſoul, at leaſt if ſhadows know, | x 
Or have a ſenſe of human things below : 


There to thy fellow-ghoſts with glory tell, 

'T was by the great /Eneas? hand I fell. 1180 
With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear: 

Himſelf aſſiſts to lift him from the ground, 
Wich clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out 
[the wound. 


Mean time his father, now no father, ſtood, 1185 

And waſh'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood: 

Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting, and o erſpent, 
His fainting: limbs againft an oak he leant ; ; | 

A bough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain, 


His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain: 1190 


* 
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A choſen train of youth around him ſtand, 
His drooping head was reſted on his hand; 
His griſly beard his penſive boſom ſought, 
And all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought. 
Careful, concern'd his danger to prevent, 1195 
He much enquir'd, and many a meſſage ſent 
To warn him from the field: alas! in vain; 
Behold his mournful followers bear him flain : 
O'er his broad ſhield ſtill guſh'd the yawning wound, 
And drew a bloody trail along the ground. 1200 

Far off he he heard their cries, far off divin'd 
The dire event with a foreboding mind : 
With duſt he ſprinkled firſt his hoary heal. 
Then both his lifted hands to heav'n he ſpread ; | 
Laſt the dear corps embracing, thus he ſaid. 1205 
What joys, alas! could this frail being give, 
That I have been fo covetous to. live? 
To ſee my fon, and ſuch a ſon, reſign 
His life a ranſom for preſerving mine ? 
And am I then preſerv'd, and art thou loſt? ' 1210 
How much too dear has that redemption coſt ! f 
Tis now my bitter baniſhment I feel; 
This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 
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My guilt thy growing virtues did defame, | 
My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name, 1121 5 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd | 
For foul miſdeeds, were puniſhments too mild : 
I ow'd my people theſe ; and from their hate, 
With leſs reſentment cou'd have borne my fate. 
And yet 1 live, and yet ſuſtain the ſight 1220 
Of hated men, and of more hated light; 
But will not long. With that he rais'd from ground 
His fainting limbs that ſtagger'd with his wound. 
Yet with a mind reſolv'd, and unappal'd 
With pains or perils, for his courſer call'd: 1225 
Well-mouth'd, well-manag'd, whom himſelf did 
f | [dreſs, | 
With daily care, and mounted with ſucceſs ; . 
His aid in arms, his ornament in peace. 
Soothing his courage with a gentle ſtroke, 
The ſteed ſeem'd ſenſible, while thus he ſpoke. 1230 
O Rhæbus, we have liv'd too long for me, 
(If life and long were terms that cou'd agree) 
This day thou either ſhalt bring back the head 
And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead; 
This day thou either ſhalt revenge my woe 1235 
For murder'd Lauſus, on his cruel foe ; 
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Or if inexorable fate deny 
Our conqueſt, with thy conquer'd maſter die: 
For after ſuch a lord, I reſt ſecure, 1239 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
He ſaid; and ſtraight th' officious courſer kneels 
To take his wonted weight. His hands he fills 
With pointed jay'lins ; on his head he lad 
His glitt'ring helm, which terribly was grac'd 
With waving horſe-hair, nodding from afar ; 1245 
Then fpurr'd his thund'ring ſteed amidſt the war. 
| Love, anguiſh, wrath, and grief, to madneſs wrought, 
Deſpair, and ſecret ſhame, and conſcious thought 
Of inborn worth, his lab'ring ſoul oppreſs'd, 
Roll'd in his eyes and rag'd within his breaſt. 1250 
Then loud he call'd /Eneas thrice- by name: 
The loud repeated voice to glad Æneas came, 
Great Jove, he ſaid, and the far-ſhooting god, 
Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. 
He ſpoke no more, but haſten'd, void of fear, 1255 
And threaten'd with his long protended ſpear. 

To whom Mezentius thus, Thy vaunts are vain, 
My Lauſus lies extended on the plain: 
He's loſt ! thy conqueſt is already won, 
The wretched fire is murder'd in the ſon, 1260 
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Forbear thy threats, my bus ' neſs is to die; 


Nor fate 1 fear, but all the gods defy, | | 


But firſt receive this parting legacy. 


He faid : and ſtraight a whirling dart he ſent ; 
Another after, and another went: 

Round in a ſpacious ring he rides the field, 

And vainly plies th' impenetrable ſhield : 
Thrice rode he round, and thrice ZEneas wheel'd, 
Turn'd as he turn'd; the golden orb withſtood 

The ſtrokes, and bore about an iron wood. 1270 _ 
Impatient of delay, and weary grown, 

Still to defend, and to defend alone; 

To wrench the darts which in his buckler light, 
Urg'd, and o'er-labour'd in unequal fight: | 

At length reſoly'd, he throws with all his force, 127 5 
Full at the temples of the warrior horſe. 

Juſt where the ſtroke was aim' d, th* unerring ſpear 
Made way, and ſtood transfix'd thro? either ear. 
Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with fright, 
The wonted ſteed curvets; and, rais'd upright, 1280 
Lights on his feet before; his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft,. and laſh the wind. 

Down comes the rider headlong from his height, 
His horſe came after with unwieldy weight; 
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And flound' ring forward, pitching om his head, 1285 
His lord's incumber'd ſhoulder overlad. 

From either hoſt the mingled ſhouts and cries 
Of Trojans and Rutulians rend the ſkies. 
FEneas haſt'ning, wav'd his fatal ſword 
High o'er his head, with this reproachful word: 1290 | 
Now, where are now thy vaunts, the fierce diſdain 
Of proud Mezentius, and the lofty train? 
Struggling, and wildly ſtaring on the ſkies 
With fcarce recover'd ſight, he thus replies: 
Why theſe inſulting words, this waſte of breath, 
To ſouls undaunted and ſecure of death ? 1296 
"Tis no diſhonour for the brave to die, 
Nor came I here with hope of victory: 
Nor aſk I life, nor fought with that deſign : 
As I had us'd my fortune uſe thou thine. 1300 
My dying ſon contracted no ſuch band 6 | 
The gift is hateful from his murd'rer's hand. | 


For this, this only favour let me ſue, 


If pity can to conquer'd foes be due, 
Refuſe it not; but let my body have 1305 
The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. ; 
Too well I know th' inſulting people's hate; 
Protect me from their vengeance after fate ; 
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This refuge for my poor remains provide, 1 
And lay my much- low d Lauſus by my ſide: ol 
He faid, and to the ſword his throat apply'd. 
The crimſon ſtream diftain'd his arms around, | 
And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing thro' the wound. 
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NEAS erects a trophy of the ſpoils of Mexen- 

| tius; grants a truce for burying the dead; and 
ſends home the body of Pallas with great ſolemnity. 
Latinus calls a council to propoſe offers of peace to 
fEneas, which occaſions great animoſity betwixt Turnus 
and Drances : In the mean time there is a ſharp en- 
gagement of the horſe, wherein Camilla fignalizes her- 
felf; is killed; and the Latine troops are entirely 
defeated. 


The Eleventh Book 


or THE 


CARCE had the roſy morning rais'd her head 
by Above the waves, and left her wat'ry bed; 
The pious chief, whom double cares attend 
For his unbury'd ſoldiers, and his friend : 

Yet firſt to heav'n perform'd a victor's vows s 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs, 

Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac'd, 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd; 
The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked ſhag in triumph borne, 10 
Was hung on high, and glitter'd from afar, 

A trophy ſacred to the god of war: 

Above his arms, fix'd on the leafleſs wood, 
Appear'd his plumy creſt beſmear d with blood 
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His brazen buckler on the leſt was ſeen, 15 
Truncheons of ſhiver'd lances hung between ; 

And on the right was plac'd his corſlet, bor'd, 
And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword. 
A crowd of chiefs incloſe the godlike man; 
Who thus, conſpicuous in the midſt, began: 20 
Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with ſure ſucceſs; 
The greater part perform'd, atchieve the leſs, 
Now follow cheerful to the trembling town ; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. 1 
Fear is no more: for fierce Mezentius lies, 25 
As the firſt fruits of war, a ſacrifice. 
Turnus ſhall fall extended on the plain; 
And in this omen is already ſlain. 
Prepar'd. 1 in arms, purſue your happy chance, 
That none unwarn'd may plead his ignorance: - 30 
And I, at heav'n's appointed hour, may find 
Your warlike enſigns waving in the wind. 
Mean time the rites and fun'ral pomps prepare, 
Due to your dead companions of the war: 
The laſt reſpect the living can beſtow, 35 
To ſhield their ſhadows from contempt below. | 
That conquer'd earth be theirs for which they fought; 
And which for us with their own blood they bought. 
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But firſt the corps of our unhappy friend 

To the ſad city of Evander ſend: | 4 

Who not inglorious in his age's bloom, 
Was hurry'd hence by too ſevere a doom. 

Thus, weeping while he ſpoke, he took his way, 

Where, new in death, lamented Pallas lay: 

Accetes watch'd the corps; whoſe youth deſerv'd 45 

The father's truſt, and now the ſon he ſerv'd 

With equal faith, but leſs auſpicious care : 

Th' attendants of the ſlain his ſorrow ſhare. 

A troop-of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, 

- And mourning matrons with diſhevel'd hair. 50 
Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry, 

All beat their breaſts, and echoes rend the ſky : 

They rear his drooping forehead from the ground; 

But when Eneas view'd the griſly wound 

Which Pallas in his manly boſom bore, WET | + 

And the fair fleſh diſtain'd with purple gore; | 
Firſt, melting into tears, the pious man 

Deplor'd fo fad a ſight, then thus began. 

Unhappy youth ! when fortune gave the reſt 

Of my full wiſhes, ſhe refus'd the beſt ! 60 
She came; but brought not thee along, to bleſs 

My longing eyes, and ſhare in my ſucceſs: 
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She grudg'd thy ſafe return, the triumphs due 

To proſp'rous valour, in the publick view. 

Not thus I promis'd, when thy father lent 65 
'Thy needleſs fuccour with a fad conſent ; 
Embrac'd me parting for th* Etrurian land, 

And ſent me to poſſeſs a large command. 

He warn'd, and from his own experience told, 

Our foes were warlike, diſciplin'd, and bold; 70 
And now, perhaps, in hopes of thy return, 

Rich odours on his loaded altars burnz - p 
While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 

To ſend him back his portion of the war; 

A bloody breathleſs body, which can owe 73 
No farther debt, but to the pow'rs below. 
The wretched father, ere his race is run, 

Shall view the fun'ral honours of his ſon, 

Theſe are my triumphs of the Latian war; 
Fruits of my plighted faith, and boaſted care. 80 
And yet, unhappy fire, thou ſhalt not ſee 

A ſon whoſe death diſgrac'd his anceſtry ; 

Thou ſhalt not bluſh, old man, however griev'dz 
Thy Pallas no diſhoneſt wound recei vd: 

He dy id no death to make thee wiſh, too late, 83 
Thou had'ſt not liv'd to ſee his ſhameful fate. 
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But what a champion has th* Auſonian coaſt, 
And what a friend haſt thou, Aſcanius, loſt ! 

Thus having mourn'd, he gave the word around, 
To raiſe the breathleſs body from the ground; 90 
And choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 

To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief; 
(A well-becoming, but a weak relief.) 

Of oaken twigs they twiſt an eaſy bier, 95 
Then on their ſhoulders the ſad burden rear; | 
The body on this rural herſe is borne, 

Strew'd leaves and. fun'ral greens the bier adorn, 

All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flow'r, 

| New cropt by virgin hands, to dreſs the bow'r: 100 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, ral 
No more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall owe. 
Then two fair veſts, of wond'rous work and coſt, 
Of purple woven, and with gold emboſs'd, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 105 
Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 

One veſt array'd the corps, and one they ſpread 
O'er his clos'd eyes, and wrap'd around his head; 
That when the yellow hair in flame ſhou'd fall, 

The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 11@ 
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Beſides, the ſpoils of foes in battle ſſain 
When he deſcended on the Latian plain; 
Arms, trappings, horſes, by the herſe he led 
In long array, (th' atchievements of the dead.) 
Then, pinion'd with their hands behind, appear 115 
Th' unhappy captives, marching in the rear 
Appointed off*rings in the victor's name, 
To fprinkle with their blood the fun'ral flame, 
| Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne, 
Gantlets and helms their loaded hands adorn; 120 
And fair inſcription's fix*d, and titles read, 
Of Latian leaders conquer'd by the dead. 
Acætes on his pupil's corps attends 

With feeble ſteps, ſupported: by his friends; 
Pauſing at ev'ry pace, in ſorrow drown'd, 12 5 
| Betwixt their arms he ſinks upon the ground; 
Where grov'ling, while he lies in deep deſpair, 
He beats his breaſt and rends his hoary hair. 
The champion's chariot next is ſeen to roll, 
Beſmear'd with hoſtile blood, and honourably foul. 
To cloſe the pomp, Æthon, the ſteed of ſtate, 131 
Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to wait; 
Stripp'd of his trappings, with a ſullen pace 
He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his face, 
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The lance of Pallas and the crimſon ereſt 135 
Are borne behind; the victor ſeiz'd the reſt. 

The march begins: The trumpets hoarſly ſound, 
The pikes and lances'trail along the ground. 
Thus while the Trojan and Arcadian horſe, 

To Pallantean tow'rs'dire& their courſe, 140 
In long proceſſion rank'd ; the pious chief 

Stopp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grief: 
The publick care, he ſaid, which war attends, 
Diverts our preſent. woes, at leaſt ſuſpends ; ' 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell; 145 
Hail, holy relicks, and a laſt farewell! Of 
He ſaid no more, but inly though he mourn'd, © 
Reftrain'd his tears, and to the camp return'd. 

Now ſuppliants, from Laurentum ſent, demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their:hand; 150 
Obteſt his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their lain: 
They plead, that none thoſe common rites deny 
To conquer'd foes that in fair battle die; 

All cauſe of hate was ended in their death, ' 158 
Nor cou'd he war with bodies void of breath. 
A king, they hop'd, would hear a king's requeſt, 
Whoſe ſon he once was call'd, and once his gueſt» 
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Their ſuit, which was too juſt to be deny'd, 
The hero grants, and farther thus reply d: 160 
O Latian princes, how ſevere a fate 
In cauſeleſs quarrels has involv'd your ſtate ! 

And arm'd againſt an unoffending man, 

Who ſought your friendſhip ere the war began! 
You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, 165 
Not only for the ſlain but thoſe who live. 

I came not hither but by heav'n's command, 

And ſent by fate to ſhare the Latian land; — 

Nor wage I wars unjuſt ; your king deny'd F 
My proffer d friendſhip, and my promis'd bride : 170 
Left me for Turnus; Turnus then ſhould try 

His cauſe in arms, to conquer or to die. 

My right and his are in diſpute: the ſlain” 

Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. 

In equal arms let us alone contend ; 175 
And let him vanquiſh whom his fates befriend: 
This is the way, fo tell him, to poſſeſs 

The royal virgin, and reſtore the peace. 

Bear this my meſſage back; with ample leave 

That your ſlain friends may fun' ral rites receive. 180 

Tus having ſaid, th' embaſladors, amaz'd, 
Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz d: 
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Drances, their chief, who harbour'd in his breaſt 

Long hate to Turnus, as his foe profeſs'd, 

Broke filence firſt, and to the godlike man, 185 

With graceful action bowing, thus began. 
Auſpicious prince, in arms a mighty name, 

But yet whoſe actions far tranſcend your fame: 

Wou'd I your juſtice or your force expreſs, 

Thought can but equal; and all words are leſs: 190 

Your anſwer we ſhall thankfully relate, ” 

And favours granted to the Latian ftate : 

If wiſh'd ſucceſs our labour ſhall attend, 

Think peace concluded, and the king your friend: 

Let Turnus leave the realm to your command, I95 

And ſeek alliance in ſome other land; 

Build you the city which your fates aflign, 

We ſhall be proud in the great work to join. 

Thus Drances; and his words ſo well purſuade 

The reſt impower'd, that ſoon a truce is made. 200 

Twelve days the term allow'd ; and during thoſe, 

| Latians and Trojans, now no longer foes, 

Mix'd in the woods, for fun'ral piles prepare, 

To fell the timber and forget the war. 

Loud axes thro” the groaning groves reſound, 205 

Oak, mountain-aſh, and poplar ſpread the ground: 
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Firs fall from high; and ſome the trunks receive 
In loaded wains, with wedges ſome they cleave. 

And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 
Thro' the ſhort circuit of th' Arcadian town, 210 
Of Pallas ſlain : by Fame, which juſt before 
His triumphs on diſtended pinions bore. 
Ruſhing from out the gate the people ſtand, 
Each with a fun'ral flambeau in his hand; 4 
Wildly they ſtare, diſtracted with amaze: 215 | 


The fields are lighten'd with a fiery blaze, 

That caſt a ſullen fplendor on their friends, 

(The marching troop which their dread prince at- 
fo [tends. ) 

Both parties meet: they raiſe a doleful cry * 

The matrons from the walls with ſhrieks reply, — | 

And their mix'd mourning rends the vaulted ſky. 

The town is fill'd with tumult and with tears, 

Till the loud clamours reach Evander's ears: 

Forgetful of his ſtate, he runs along 

With a diſorder'd pace, and cleaves the throng; 225 

Falls on the corps, and groaning there he lies, 

With filent grief that ſpeaks but at his eyes; 

Short ſighs and ſobs ſucceed ; till ſorrow breaks 

A paſſage, and at once he weeps and ſpeaks, 


Ad. XI. ANEIS. 121 
O , Pallas! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word! 230 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword, 
I warn'd thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue : 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war! 235 
O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of inauſpicious war, | 
Vain vows to heav'n, and unavailing care ! 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 240 
Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled: | 
Præſcious of ills, and leaving me behind 
To drink the dregs of life by fate affign'd. 
Beyond the goal of nature I have gone; 
My Pallas late ſet out, but reach'd too ſoon. 245 
If, from my league againſt th* Auſonian ſtate, 

Amidſt their weapons I had found my fate, 
(Deſerv'd from them) then I had been return'd 
A breathleſs victor, and my fon had mourn'd. 
Yet will not 1 my Trojan friend · upbraid, 230 
Nor grudge th' alliance I ſo gladly made. 
T was not his fault my Pallas fell ſo young, 
But my own crime for having liv'd too long. 
Vol. IV, 
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122  VIRGIL's @£x. XI. 
Yet, ſince the gods had deſtin'd him to die, 
At leaſt he led the way to victory: 255 


And ſent whole herds of flaughter'd foes before: 

A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 

Nor will I add new honours to thy grave, 
Content with thoſe the Trojan hero gave. 260 
That fun'ral pomp thy Phrygian friends deſign'd, 

In Which the Tuſcan chiefs and army join'd: 


Firſt for his friends he won the fatal ſhore, 


Great ſpoils and trophies, gain'd by thee, they bear; 


Then let thy own atchievements be thy ſhare. 

Ev'n thou, O Turnus, hadſt a trophy ſtood, 265 
Whoſe mighty trunk had better grac'd the wood; 
If Pallas had arriv'd, with equal length 


Of years, to match thy bulk with equal ſtrength. | 


But why, unhappy man, doſt thou detain 

Theſe troops to view the tears thou ſhed'ſt in vain ! 
Go, friend, this meſſage to your lord relate; 271 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

And after Pallas? death live ling'ring on, 

*Tis to behold his vengeance for my ſon. 

I ſtay for Turnus; whoſe devoted head 275 
Is owing to the living and the dead: 

My ſon and I expect it from his hand; 

*Lis all that he can give, or we demand, 
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Joy is no more: but I would gladly go 

To greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. 25380 
The morn had now diſpell'd the ſhades of night; 

Reſtoring toils when ſhe reſtor'd the light: 

The Trojan king, and Tuſcan chief, command 

To raiſe the piles along the winding ſtrand : 284 

Their friends convey the dead to fun'ral fires 1 

Black E ſmoke from the green wood. 


[expiresz _ 

'The light of heav'n is chok'd, and the new day 

[retires. 
Then thrice around the kindled piles they go, 
(For ancient cuſtom had ordain'd it ſo) ] 
Thrice horſe and foot about the fires are led, 290 
And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead; 
Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful ſound. 
Amid the blaze their pious brethren throw j 
The ſpoils, in battle taken from the foe ; 295 
Helms, bitts emboſs' d, and ſwords of ſhining ſteel, 
One caſts a target, one a chariot-wheel ; 


Some to their fellows their own arms reſtore, 
The fauchions which in luckleſs fight they bore : 
G 2 
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Their cd pierc'd, their darts beſtow'd i in vain, 
And ſhiver'd lances gather'd from the plain; 301 
Whole herds of offer'd bulls about the fire, 
And briſtled boars, and woolly ſheep, expire. 
Around the piles a careful troop attends, * 
To watch the wailing flames, and weep their burn- 
: [ing friends. 
Ling'ring dong the ſhore, till dewy night 306 
New decks the face of heav'n with ſtarry light. 


* The conquer'd Latians, with like pious. care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare; 


Part in the places where they fell are laid, 310 
And part are to the neighb'ring fields convey d; 
The corps of kings, and captains of 'renown, 

Born off in ſtate, are bury'd in the town : 

The reſt unhonour'd, and without a name, | 
Are caſt a common heap to feed the flame. 315 
Trojans and L atians vie with like deſires | 
To make the field of battle ſhine with fires ; 


And the promiſcuous blaze | to heav'n aſpires. 


Now had the morning thrice renew'd the light, 
And thrice diſpell'd the ſhadows of the night; 3-0 


Wen thoſe who round the waſted fires remain, 


Perform the laſt ſad office to the lain : 
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They rake be yet wirm allies fem below! Fe 
Theſe, and the bones unburn'd, in earth beſtow : 
Theſe relicks with their country rites they grace, 
And raiſe a mount of turf to mark the place. 326 
But in the palace of the king appears 19 
A ſcene more ſolemn, and a pomp of tears. 
Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common moans; 
Orphans their ſires, and ſires lament their ſons. 330 
All in that univerſal ſorrow ſhare; 
And curſe the cauſe of this unhappy war. 
A broken league, a bride unjuſtly ſought, 
A crow uſurp'd, which with their blood is bought! 
Theſe are the crimes with which they load the name 
Of Turnus, and on him alone exclaim. 336 
Let him, who lords it o'er th Auſonian land, 
Engage the Trojan hero hand to hand: 
His is the gain, our lot is but to ſerve; * 
*Tis juſt, the ſway he ſeeks he ſhould deferve. 340 
This Drances aggravates ; and adds, with ſpite, + 
His foe expects, and dares him to the fight. 
Nor Turnus wants a party to ſupport 
His cauſe and credit in the Latian court: 
His former acts ſecure his preſent fame, 345 
And the queen ſhades him with her mighty name. 
83 
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While thus their factious minds with ſury burn, 


The legates from th' Ætolian prince return: 


Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 

And care employ d, their embaſly is loſt: 350 

That Diomede refus d his aid in war; 

Unmov'd with preſents, and as deaf to pray r. 

Some new alliance muſt elſewhere be ſought, 

Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 
Latinus, ſunk in ſorrow, finds too late 355 

A foreign ſon is pointed out by fate: birt 

And till Eneas ſhall Lavinia wed, | 


The wrath of hear u is hov'ring o'er his head., 


The gods, he ſaw, eſpous'd the juſter ſide, 

When late their titles in the field were try'd: 360 

Witneſs the freſh laments, and fun ral tears un- 

lac s.] 

Thus, full of anxious thought, he ſummons all 

The Latian ſenate to the council hall: 

The princes come, commanded by their head, 

And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 365 

Supreme in pow'r, and reverenc'd for his years, | 


He takes the throne, and in the midſt appears: 


Majeſtically fad, he fits in ſtate, 
And bids his envoys their ſucceſs relate. 
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When Venulus began, the murmuring found 370 

Was huſh'd, and facred filence reign'd around. 

We have, faid he, perform'd your high comwand, 

And paſs'd with peril a long tract of land: 

We reach'd the place defir'd, with wonder fill'd, 

The Grecian tents and riſing tow'rs beheld. 37 5 

Great Diomede has compaſs d round with walls 

The city which Argyripa he calls, 

From his own Arges nam'd: we touch'd, with joy, 

The royal hand that raz d unhappy Trey. 

When introduc' d, our preſents firſt we bring, 380 

Then crave an inſtant audience from the king: 

His leave obtain'd, our native ſoil we name, 

And tell th' important cauſe for which we came. 

Attentively he heard us while we ſpoke ; 

Then, with ſoft accents, and a pleaſing look, 385 

Made this return, Auſonian race, of old 

Renown'd for peace, and for an age of gold, 

What madneſs has your alter d mind poſſeſs'd, 

To change for war hereditary reſt ? 

Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the ſword, 390 

(A needleſs ill your anceſtors abhor d.) 

We, (for myſelf I ſpeak, and all the name 

Of Grecians, who to Troy's'deftruQtion came ; ) 

84 | 
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Omitting thoſe who were in battle lain, 
Or borne by rolling Simois to the main: 395 
Not one but ſuffer'd, and too dearly bought 
The prize of honour which in arms he ſought. 
Some doom'd to death, and ſome in exile driv'n, 
Out-caſts, abandon'd by the care of heav'n: 
So worn, ſo wretched, ſo deſpis'd a crew, 400 
As ev'n old Priam might with pity vier. 
Witneſs the veſſels by Minerva toſs d 
In ſtorms, the vengeful Capharæan coaſt;  - 
The Eubzan rocks: the prince, whoſe brother led 
Our armies to revenge his injur d bed, 405 
In Egypt loſt ; Ulyſſes, with his men, 
Have ſeen Charybdis, and the Cyclops den: 
Why ſhould I name Idomeneus, in vain, * 
41 | 


Reſtor d to ſceptres, and expell'd again? 

Or young Achilles, by his rival ſlain? 

Ev'n he, the king of men, the foremoſt name 

Of all the Greeks, and moſt renown'd by fame, 
The proud revenger of another's wife, 

Yet by his own adult'reſs loſt his life : 

Fell at his threſhold, and the ſpoils of Troy 415 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. ſ 
The gods have envy'd me the ſweets of life, 

My much-lov'd country, and my more-lov'd wife: 


r , 
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Baniſh'd from boch, I mourn; while in the ſky, * 
Transform'd to birds, my loſt companions fly: 420 
Hov'ring about the coaſts they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. * 
What ſqualid ſpectres, in the dead of night, 
Break my ſhort ſleep, and ſkim before my ſight! 
I might have promis d to myſelf thoſe harms, 25 
Mad as I was, when I with mortal arme — 
Preſum'd againſt immortal pow'rs to move, 
And violate with wounds the queen of love. 4 
Such arms this hand ſhall- never more employ ; 
No hate reinains/with me to'ruin'd Troy- 430 
I war not with its duſt; nor am ] glad 7 
To think of paſt events, or good or bad. 
Your preſents I return: whate'er you bring” 
To buy my friendfkip, ſend the Trojan king. 
We met in fight, I know him to my coſt ; - 435 
With what a whirling force his lance he tofs'd'; 
Heav'ns what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his ſhield, and'rofe at ev'ry blow! 
Had; Troy produc'd two more, his match in might, 
They would have chang'dthe fortune of che fight: 440 
Th” invaſion of the Greeks had been return d, 
Our empire waſted, and our cities burn d. | 
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The long defence the mats... 

The war protracted, and the ſiege delay d, 55 
Were due to HeQor's and this hero's hand; 445 
Both braye alike, and equal in command : 


Ares not inferior in the field, . 


een, eee, ents 


wag peace, ye Latians, and ayoid with care 
Th' impending dangers of a fatal war. 450 
He faid no more; but with this cold excuſe, 
Refus'd th alliance, and advis'd a truce. 

Thus Venulus concluded his report. 
A jarring murmur fill d the factious court: 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 455 
And daſhes o'er the ſtones that ſtop the courſe; 
The flood, con{train'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Roars horrible along th' uneaſy race ; | 


White foam in gath'ring eddies floats around; 


The rocky ſhores re-bellow to the ſound. 469 
The murmur ceas'd : then from his lofty throne 

The king invok d the gods, and thus begun: 

I wiſh, ye Latins, what we now debate 

Had been reſoly'd before it was too late; 

Much better had it been for you and me, 465 

Unforc'd by this our laſt necelkty, | 
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To have been earlier wiſe; than now to call | 

A council, when the foe ſurrounds the wall. 

O, citizens! we wage unequal war, | 

With men, not only heav'n's peculiar care, 470 

But heav'ns own race; unconquer d in the field, 

Or conquer'd, yet uaknowing how to yield. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down: 

Our hopes muſt centre on ourſelves alone. 

Yet thoſe how feeble, and, indeed, how vain, 475 

You fee too well; nor need my words explain. 

Vanquiſh'd without reſource ; laid flat by Fate, 

Factions within, a foe without the gate; 

Not but I grant, that all perform'd their parts 

With manly force, and with undaunted hearts: 480 

With our united ſtrength the war we wag'd; 

With equal numbers, equal arms engag'd: | 

You ſee th event —— Now hear what I ptopoſe, 

To fave our friends, and ſatisfy our foes : 

A tract of land the Latins have poflefs'd 485 

Along the Tiber, ſtretching to the weſt, 

Which now Rutubans and Auruncans till ; 

And their mix'd cattle graze the fruitful hill : 

Thoſe mountains fill'd with firs, that lower land, 

If you conſent, the Trojan ſhall command; 490 
G 6 


Unleſs they chooſe once more to croſs the ſeas, 
In ſearch of ſeats remote of Italy; 495 
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Call'd ir to part of what is ours; and there, 
On terms agreed, the common country ſhare. 
There let them build, and ſettle if they pleaſe; 


And from unwelcome inmates ſet us fre. 

Then twice ten gallies let us build with ſpeed, 

Or twice as many more, if more they need; 
Materials are at hand: a well grown wood 

Runs equal with the margin of the flood. Foo 


Let them the number, and the form aſſign; 7 


The care and coſt of all the ſtores be mine. 
To treat the peace a hundred ſenators 
Shall be commiſfian'd hence with ample pow'rs; 504 
With olive crown's : the preſents they ſhall bear, - 
A purple robe, a royal iv'ry chair; 
And all the marks of ſway that Latian monarchs. 
[wear z. 

Aud ſums of cold. Among youkſetves debate 
This great affair, and fave the ſinking ſtate. 

Then Drances took the word; who erudg'd long 


| - [ſince, 
T he riſing glories of the n prince. 311 


. a 
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Factious and rich; bold at the eduntil Board. 
But cautious in the field, he ſhun'd the ſword; 5 
A cloſe caballer, and tongue - valiant lord. 
Noble his mother was, and near the throne, 515 
But what his father's parentage, unknowm. 
He roſe, and took th' advantage of the times, 
To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 
Such truths, O king, faid he, yaur words contain, 
As ſtrike the ſenſe, and all replies are vain; 520 
Nor are your loyal ſubjects now to ſeek 1 
What common needs require; but fear to ſpeak.. 
Let him give leave of ſpeech, that haughty man, 
Whoſe pride this inauſpicious war began.; 
Far whoſe ambition (let me dare to fay,. 525 
Fear ſet apart, tho? death is in my way) 
The plains of Latium run with blood around; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground: 
Dejected grief in ev ry face appears : 
A town in mourning, and a land in tears. 530 
While he, th' undoubted author of our harms, a> 
The man who menaces the gods with arms, 
Yet after all his boaſts, forſook the fight, 
And ſought his ſafety in ignoble flight. 
Now, beſt of kings, ſince you propoſe to ſend 53 5 
Such bounteous preſents to your Trojan friend; 
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Add yet a greater at our joint requeſt, 
One which he values more than all the reft ; 
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Wich that alliance let the league be tyd; 6840 
And for the bleeding land a laſting peace provide. 
Let inſolence no longer awe the throne, 

But with a father's right beſtow your own. 

For this maligner of the gen ral good, 

If fill we fear his force, he muſt be wood: 545 
His haughty godhead we with prayers implore, 
Your ſceptre to releaſe, and our juſt rights reſtore. 

O curſed cauſe of all our ills, muſt we 
Wage wars unjuſt, and fall in fight for thee ! 

What right haſt chou to rule the Latian ftate, 550 
And fend us out to meet our certain fate ? . 
Tis a deſtructive war: from Turnus hand 

Our peace and public ſafety we demand. 

Let the fair bride to the brave chief remain; 

If not, the peace without the pledge is vain. 355 
Turnus, I know, you think me not your friend, = 
Nor will I much with your belief contend: 

I beg your greatneſs not to give the law 

In other realms, but beaten, 8 — | 
Pity your own, or pity our eftate ; 560 
Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate. 
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Vour int' reſt is the war ſhould never ceaſe; 

But we have felt enough to wiſh the peace: 

A land exhauſted to the laſt remaings. 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains... 363 
Yet, if deſire of fame, and thirſt of pow'r, 
A beauteous princeſs, with a crown in dow'r, 

So fire your mind, in arms aſſe rt your right; 

And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight. 
Mankind, it ſeems, is made for you alone ; 570 
We, but the ſlaves who mount you to a throne: 
A baſe ignoble crowd, without a name: 

Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral fame : 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life, 


That Turnus may poſſeſs a royal wife. 57 5 

Permit not, mighty man, ſo mean a crew 

Shou'd ſhare ſuch triumphs; and detain from you 
The poſt of honour, your undoubted due : 


Rather alone your matchleſs force employ ; 
To merit, what alone you muſt enjoy. _ "589 
Theſe words, ſo full of malice, mix'd with art, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful hero's heart. 
Then groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, ,,  — ** 
He heav'd for wind, and thus his wrath expreſs d. 
You, Drances, never want a ſtream of words, 385 
Then, when. the public need requires our ſwords, 
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Firſt in the council-hall to ſteer the ſtate ; . 
And ever foremoſt in a tongue. deba e- debate. 
While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 
Fre yet with blood our ditches overflow: © go" 
But let the potent orator declaim, 2 fe 
And with the brand'of coward blot my name 
Free leave is giv n him, when his fatal hand 5 Bo 


Has cover'd with more corps the ſanguine ſtrand: 
And high as mine his tow'ring trophies ſand, 5959 
If any doubt remains who dares the moſf,,  _ 
Let us decide it at the Trojan's coft: | 
And iſſue both a-breaft, where honour calls; 
Foes are not far to ſeek without the walls. 
Unleſs his noify tongue can only fight; 6500 
And feet were giv'n him but to ſpeed his flight. 

I beaten from the field? I fore d away? 

Who, but ſo known a daſtard, dares to ſay? 

Had he but'ev'n beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had witneſs'd for me what his tongue denies: 605 
What heaps of Trojans by this hand were f14in, 

And how the bloody Tiber ſwell'd the main; 

All faw, but he, th* Arcadian troops retire, 

In ſcatter'd ſquadrons, and their prince expire. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found: 610 
I was not forc'd with caſe to quit my ground. 
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Not ſuch the Trojans tryd me, whewinclos'd, 
I ſingly their united arms oppos'd ; | 
Firſt fore d an entrance thro? their thick array; 674 
Then, glutted with their ſlaughter, mann Þ 
Tis a deſtructive war? So let it be, | 
But to the Phrygian pirate and to thee. 
Mean time proceed to fill the people's ears 
With falſe reports, their minds with panick fears: 
Extol the ſtrength of a twice · conquer d race, 620 
Our foes encourage, and our friends debaſe. 
Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 
Triumphant ſtands, the Grecians are o erthrown: 
Suppliant at Hector's feet Achilles lies; 
And Diomede from fierce Eneas flies. ' 625 
Say rapid Aufidus, with awful dread; ' 15 
Runs batk ward from the ſea, and hides his bead, 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears: 
For that's as true as thy diſſembled fears 
Of my revenge: diſmiſs that vanity, 5177 1630 
Thou, Drances, att below a death from me. 
Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt: 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt. 

Now, royal father, to the preſent ſtate 
Of our affairs, and of this high debate; 635 
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If in your arms thus early you deeide, 

And think your fortune is already try'd ; 

If one defeat has brought us down fo low, 

As never more in fields to meet the foe; 

Then I conclude ſor peace: tis time to treat, 640 
And lie like vaſſals at the vifor's feet. 
But oh, if any ancient blood remains, 
One drop a all our fachers in our veins; | 

That man wou'd I prefer before the reſt, 

Who dar id his death with an undaunted breaſt; 643 
Who comely fell by no diſhoneſt wound, 

To ſhun that ſight ; and dying gnaw'd the ground. 
But if we ſtill have-freſh recruits in tore, 
If our confed rates can afford us more; Pe 
If the contended field. we bravely fought, 658 
| a e eee | | 
Their loſſes equal'd ours; and for their ſlain, 

With equal fires they fill'd the ſhining plain; 

Why thus, unfore d, ſhou'd we fo tamely yield; 
And, ere the trumpet ſounds, reſign the field? 555 
Good unexpected, evils unforeſeen, | 
Appear by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 

Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain ; 
Thea fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. 
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If -Diomeds refuſe his aid ta len, 5560 
The great Meſſapus yet remains our fiend 2 i 
Tolumnius, who foretels events, is ours 
Th' Italian chiefs, and princes, join their cone 
Nor leaft in number, nor in name the laſt, 10 
Verben mn 665 
Above the reſt, the Volſcian Aman 
Contains an army in herſelf aloe: 
And heads a ſquadron, terrible to ſignt. 

Wich glitt' ring ſhields, in brazen armour bright. 
Yet if the foe a ſingle fight demand, MES | 670 


And I alone the public peace withſtand; z 
r 144100 


Nor find a hand to victory unus d. accu? 
8 This new Acts let im gks th i, e A K 
With fatal armour, and Vulcanian ſhield; 5875 
For you, my royal father, and my fame, | 
I, Turnus, not the leaſt of all my name, 
Devote my ſoul. He calls me hand to hand, 

And I alone will auſwer his demand. TY 0 
Drances ſhall reſt ſecure, and neither ſhare 689; 
The danger, nor divide the prize of war. | 

While they debate; nor theſe nar thoſe will yield ; 

Aneas draws his forces to the field; 
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And moves his camp. The feouts with flying ſpeed 
Return, and through the frighted city ſpread 685 
Th' unpleaſing news, the Trojans are deſeryd 
In battle marching by the river's fide ;- I 
And bending to the town. They take th' alarm, 
Some tremble, ſome are bold, all in confufion arm. 
Th impetuous youth preſs forward to the field ; 690 
They claſh the ſword, and clatter on the ſhield; 


Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 

A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky. + 

Like that of ſwans remurm'ring to the floods; 695 

Or birds of diff ring kinds in hollow woods. 

Turnus th* occaſion takes, and-cries aloud, + 

Talk on, ye quaint haratiguers' of the crowd: 

Deolaim in praiſe of peace, when danger calls; 

And the fierce foes in arms approach-the walls. 2 

He ſaid, and turning ſhort wir · ſpeedy pace, 

Caſts back a ſcornful glance; and quits the place. 
Thou, Voluſus; the Volſtian troops command 

Fo mount; and lead ane our Ardean band. | 

Meſſapus, and Catillus, N your force 1580 

Along the fields, to charge the Trojan horſe, 

Some guard the paſſes, others man the wall; 

Drawn up in arms, the reſt attend my call. 
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They ſwarm from ev'ry quarter of the toynʒ 
And with diſorder d haſte the rampires crown. 710 
Good old Latinus, when he ſaw, too late, - 
The gath'ring ſtorm, juſt breaking on the ſtate, * 
Diſmiſs'd the council, till a fitter time, 


And own'd his eaſy temper as his crime: 
Who, forc'd againſt his reaſon, had comply'd 715 
To break the treaty for the promis'd bride. | 
Some help to fink new trenches, others aid 

To ram the ſtones, or raiſe the paliſade. it] 
Hoarſe trumpets ſound th* alarm: around the walls 
Runs a diſtracted crew, whom their laſt labour calls. 

A fad proceſſion in the ſtreets is ſeen, - 721 
Of matrons that attend the mother-queen : 
High in her chair ſhe fits, and at her fide, 3 
With down-caſt eyes appears the fatal bride. 724 
They mount the cliff, where Pallas“ temple ſtands; 

Pray'rs in their mouths, and preſents in their hands; 
With cenſers, firſt they fume the ſacred ſhrine; 
Then in this common ſupplication join. 
O patroneſs of arms, unſpotted maid, - 
Propitious hear, and lend thy Latins aid: 730 
Break ſhort the pirate's lance ; pronounce his fate, 
And lay the Phrygian low before the gate. 
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Now Turnus arms for fight; his back and breaft, 
Well-temper'd ſteel, and ſcaly braſs inveſt : | 
The cuiſhes, which his brawny thighs infold, _ 
Are mingled metal damaſk'd o er with gold. 
His faithful fauchion fits upon his ide; nfl 
Nor caſque, nor creſt, his manly features hide : 
But bare to view amid ſurrounding friends, 

With godlike grace, he from the tow'r deſcends. 740 
Exulting in his ſtrength, he ſeems to dare 


His abſent rival, and to promiſe waer. 


Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 
The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains: 
Or in the pride of youth o erleaps the mounds, 745 
And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds: 
Or ſeeks his wat' ring in the well-known flood, 
To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 
He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane: 750 
He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high; 
Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 
The Volſcians, and their virgin-leader, wait 
His laſt commands. Then with a grateful mien, 755 
Lights from her lofty ſteed, the warrior queen: 
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Her ſquadron imitates, and each deſcends; ' / 
Whoſe common fute Camilla thus commends, | 

If ſenſe of honour, if a ſoul ſecure 3 

Of inborn worth, that can all tefts endure, 760 
Can promiſe ought; or on itſelf rely, 5 
Greatly to dare, to conquer, or to die: 
Then, I alone, ſuſtain'd by theſe, will meet 

The Tyrrhene troops, and promiſe their defeat. 
Ours be the danger, ours the ſole renown; 765 
You, gen' ral, ſtay behind, and guard the town. | 
Turnus a while ſtood mute, with glad furpriſe, 

And on the fierce virago fix d his eyes 

Then thus return'd: O grace of Italy, 

With what becoming thanks can I reply ! 770 
Not only words lie lab'ring in my breaſt, 

But thought itſelf is by thy praiſe oppreſt; 

Yet rob me not of all, but let me join 

My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine. 
The Trojan, (not in ſtratagem unſkill'd,) 775 
Sends his light horſe before to ſcour the field: | 
Himſelf, thro ſteep aſcents, and thorny brakes, 

A larger compaſs to the city takes. 
This news my ſcouts confirm ; and I prepare 

To foil his cunning, and his force to dare: 780 
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With choſen foot his paſſage to fotela ,, 
And place an ambuſh in the winding way. 
Thou, with thy Volſcians, face the Tuſcan horſe: 
The brave Meſſapus ſhall thy troops inforce, 
With thoſe of Tibur; and the Latian band: 785 
Subjected all to thy ſupreme command. 
This ſaid, he warns Meſſapus to the war: 3 

- Then ev'ry chief exhorts, with equal care. 

All thus encourag d, his own troops he joins, 
And haſtes to proſecute his deep deſigns. - 790 
Inclos'd with hills, the winding valley lies, 

By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for ſurpriſe; 
A narrow track, by human ſteps untrode, br 1296 
Leads, thro' perplexing thorns, to this obſcure abode. 
High o'er the vale a ſteepy mountain ſtands : 795 | 
Whence the ſurveying ſight the nether ground com- 

| [mands, 


The top is level: an offenſive ſcat 

Of war; and from the war a ſafe retreat. 

For, on the right and left, is room to preſs 

The foes at hand, or from afar diſtreſs: 800 
To drive em headlong downward; and to pour, 
On their deſcending backs, a ſtony ſhow'r. 
Thither young Turnus took the well-known way; 

. Poſleſs'd the paſs, and in blind ambuſh lay. 
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Mean time, Latonian Phcebe, from the ſkies, 805 
Beheld th' approaching war with hateful eyes, 
And  call'd the light-foot Opis to her aid, 
Her moſt belov'd, and ever-truſty maid. 

Then with a ſigh began: Camilla goes. | 
To meet her death, amidſt her fatal foes. 810 
The nymph I lov'd of all my mortal train; 
Inveſted with Diana's arms, in vain. 

Nor is my kindneſs for the virgin, new, 

*T was born with her, and with her years it grew: 
Her father Metabus, when forc'd away — 08 
From old Privernum, for tyrannic ſway ; 

Snatch'd up, and ſav'd from his prevailing foes, 

This tender babe, companion of his woes. 

Caſmilla was her mother; but he drown'd 

One hifling letter in a ſofter ſound, 829 
And call'd Camilla, Thro' the woods he flies; 
Wrapt in his robe the royal infant lies. 

His foes in fight, he mends his weary pace; 

With ſhouts and clamours they purſue the chace. 
The banks of Amaſcene at length he gains; 825 
The raging flood his farther flight reſtrains : 
Rais'd o'er tae borders with unuſual rains. 
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Prepar d to plunge into the ſtream, he fears: 

Not for himſelf, but for the charge he bears. 
Anxious he ſtops a while; and thinks in haſte; 8 30 
Then, deſp' rate in diſtreſs, reſolves at laſt. | 
A knotty lance of well-boil'd oak he bore z 

The middle part with cork he cover'd o'er: 5 

He clos'd the child within the hollow ſpace ; 

With twigs of bending oſier bound the caſe. 835 
Then pois'd the ſpear, heavy with human weight; 3 
And thus invok'd my favour for the freight. 1 1 
Accept, great goddeſs of the woods, he ſaid, | 
Sent by her ſire, this dedicated maid : 3 
Throꝰ air ſhe flies a ſuppliant to thy ſhrine; 840 
And the firſt weapons that ſhe knows, are thine. | 
He ſaid; and with full force the ſpear he threw ; 
Above the ſounding waves Camilla flew. 

Then, preſs'd by foes, he ſtemm'd the ſtormy tide; 
And gain'd, by ſtreſs of arms, the farther ſide. 845 
His faſten'd ſpear he pull'd from out the ground ; 
And, victor of his vows, his infant nymph unbound, 
Nor after that, in towns which walls incloſe, 

Wou' d truſt his hunted life amidſt his foes ; 

But rough, in open air he choſe to lie: 850 
Earth was his couch, his cov'ring was the ſky. 
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On hills unſhorn, or in a deſart den, 
He ſhunn' d the dire ſociety of men. 
A ſhepherd's ſolitary life he led: . 
His daughter with the milk of mares he fed; 855 
be dugs of bears, and ev'ry ſavage beaſt, 1 | 
. i drew, and-thro? her lips the liquor preſs'd. 
The little Amazon cou'd ſcarcely go, 
Hg loads her with a quiver and a bow: 
And, that ſhe might her ſtagg'ring ſteps command, 
He with a ſlender jav'lin fills. her hand: 861 
Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound; 
| Nor ſwept her trailing robe the duſty ground. a 
Inſtead of theſe, a tiger's hide o' erſpread 
Her back and ſhoulders, faſten'd to her head. 865 
| The flying dart ſhe firſt attempts to fling ; 
And round her tender temples toſs'd the fling : 
Then, as her ſtrength with years increas'd, began 
To pierce aloft in aix the ſoaring ſwan; 
And from the clouds to fetch the heron and the 


.{ crane. 


The Tuſcan matrons with each other vy'd, 87x 
To bleſs their rival fons with ſuch a bride : | 
But ſhe diſdains their love; to ſhare with me 
The ſuvan thades, and vow'd virginity, 
H 2 
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And oh! I wiſh, contented with my cares $875 
Of ſvage ſpoils,” ſhe had not ſought the wars: 
Then had ſhe been of my celeſtial train; 

And ſhunn'd the fate that dooms her to be lain. 
But ſince, oppoſing heav*ns decree, ſhe goes | 
To find her death among forbidden foes ; 880 
Haſte with theſe arms, and take thy ſteepy flight, : 
Where, with the gods adverſe, the Latins fight; 
'This bow to thee, this quiver I bequeath, | 
This choſen arrow to revenge her death Wo £11 
By whate'er hand Camilla ſhall be ſlain, 885 


Or of the. Trojan or Italian train, | 
Let him not paſs unpuniſh'd from the plain, 

Then in a hollow cloud, myſelf will aid, | 

To bear the breathleſs body of my mad 


Her holy limbs with any human hand : 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 

dhe aid: the faithful nymph deſcends from 
[high | 
With rapid flight, and cuts the ſounding ſky: | 
Black clouds and ſtormy winds around her body 
By this, the Trojan and the Tuſcan horſe, 606 
Drawn up in ſquadrons with united force, 


Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprophan'd 890 
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Approach the walls; the ſprightly courſers bound; _. 
Preſs forward on their bitts, and ſhift their ground: 
Shields, arms, and ſpears," flaſh horribly from far; 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 901 
Opposꝰ d to theſe, come on with furious force 
Meſſapus, Coras, and the Latian horſe ; 

Theſe in the body plac'd; on either hand 

Suſtain'd, and clos'd by fair Camilla's band. 905 
Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears ; 

And leſs and leſs the middle ſpace appears. 

Thick ſmoke obſcures the field; and ſcarce are ſeen 


The neighing courſers, and the ſhouting men. 


In diſtance of their darts they ſtop their courſe ; 910 
Then man to man they ruſh, and horſe to horſe. 
The face of heav'n their flying jav'lins hide; 

And deaths unſeen are dealt on either ſide. 
Tyrrhenus, and Aconteus, void of fear, i 
By mettled courſers borne in full career, 915 


Meet firſt oppos'd ; and, with a mighty ſhock, 
Their horſes heads againſt each other knock. 


Far from his ſteed is fierce Aconteus caſt; | 
As with an engine's force, or lightning's blaſt : 


He rolls along in blood, and breathes his laſt, 920 
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The Latin ſquadrons take a ſudden fright 

And fling their ſhields behind, to fave their backs in 
[flight. 

Spurring at ſpeed to their own walls they drew; 


Cloſe in the rear the Tuſcan troops purſue, 


And urge their flight: Aſylas leads the chaſe; 925 
Till ſeiz'd with ſhame they wheel about, and face: 
Receive their foes, and raiſe a threat' ning cry. 
The Tuſcans take their turn to fear, and fly. 

So ſwelling ſurges, with a thund'ring roar, - 


| Driv'n on each other's backs, inſult the ſhore; 930 


Bound ofer the rocks, incroach upon the land; 
And far upon the beach eject the ſand : | 
Then backward with a ſwing they take their way, 
Repuls'd from upper ground, and ſeek their mother- 
* | . [fea: 
With equal hurry quit th' invaded ſhore; 935 
And ſwallow back the ſand, and ſtones they ſpew'd 
before. 
Twice were the Tuſcans maſter of the field, 


Twice by the Latins, in their turn, repell'd. 


Aſham'd at length, to the third charge they ran, 


Both hoſts reſolv'd, and mingled man o man: 940 
Now dying groans are heard, the fields are ſtrow'd 
Wich falling bodies, and are drunk with blood: 
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Arms, horſes, men, on heaps together lie: 
_ Confus'd the fight, and more confus'd the cry. 
Orſilochus, who durſt not preſs too near 9451 
Strong Remulus, at diſtanòe drove his ſpear; 
| And ſtruck the ſteel beneath his horſe's ear. 


The hery ſteed, impatient of the wound, | 


Curvets, and ſpringing upward with a bound, 
His hopeleſs lord caſt backward on the ground. 950 
. Catillus pierc'd Jolas firſt; then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Herminius threw: 
The mighty champion of the Tuſcan crew. 
His neck and throat unarm'd, his head was bare, 
But ſhaded with a length of yellow hair: 955 ; 
Secure, he fought, expos'd on ev'ry part, = 
A ſpacious mark for ſwords, and for the flying dart : 
Acroſs the ſhoulders came the feather'd wound ; 
Transfix'd, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 
The ſands with ſtreaming blood are ſanguine dy'd ; 
And death with honour, ſought on either fide. * 961 
Reſiſtleſs thro* the war, Camilla rode; 
| | In danger unappall'd, and pleas'd with blood. 
J One ſide was bare for her exerted breaſt; 
One ſhoulder with her painted quiver preſs d. 965 
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Now from afar her fatal jav'lins play; 

Now with her axe's edge ſhe hews her way ; 
Diana's arms upon her ſhpulder ſound; . 
And when, too cloſely preſs d, ſhe quits the ground | 
From her bent bow ſhe ſends a backward wound. 


Her maids, in martial pomp, on either ſide, 971 


Larina, Tulla, fierce Tarpeia ride ; 
Italians all : in peace, their queen's delight : 
In war, the bold companions of the fight. 

So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 975 
When Thermodon with bloody billows roll'd; 
Such troops as theſe in ſhining arms were ſeen, 
When Theſeus met in fight their maiden queen, 
Such to the field Pentheſilea led, 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled: 980 


With ſuch, return'd triumphant from the war; 


Her maids with cries attend the lofty carr: 
'They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields : 
With female ſhouts reſound the Phrygian fields. 
Who foremoſt, and who laſt, heroic maid, 985 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 


5 Thy ſpear, of mountain-aſh, Eumenius firſt, 
Wich fury driv'n, from ſide to fide tranſpierc'd ; 


A purple ſtream came ſpouting from the wound; 
Bath'd in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 990 
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Lyris and Pegaſus at once ſhe flew; ; 


The former, as the ſlacken'd reins he drew 


Of his faint ſteed: the latter, as he ſtretch'd 

His arm to prop his friend, the jav'lin reach'd. 

By the ſame weapon, ſent from the ſame hand, 99 5 
Both fall together, and both ſpurn the ſand. 
Amaſtrus next is added to the ſlain ; 

The reſt in rout ſhe follows o'er the plain: 


Tereus, Harpalicus, Demophoon, 


And Chromys, at full ſpeed her fury ſhun. 1000 
Of all her deadly darts, not one ſhe Joſt ; 
Each was attended with a Trojan ghoſt. 

Young Ornithus beſtrode a hunter ſteed, 

Swift for the chaſe, and of Apulian breed; 

Him, from afar, ſhe ſpy'd in arms unknown; I005 
O'er his broad back an ox's hide was thrown: 

His helm a wolf, whoſe gaping jaws were ſpread 

A cov'ring for his cheeks, and grinn'd around his head. 
He clench'd within his hand an iron prong ; 
And tower'd above the reſt, conſpicuous in the throng. 
Him ſoon ſhe ſingled from the flying train, 1011 
And flew with eaſe : then thus inſults the ſlain. 
Vain hunter, didſt thou think thro' woods to chaſe 
The ſavage herd, a vile and trembling race? 
Hs 
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Here ceaſe thy vaunts, and own my victory; 1015 
A woman warrior was too ſtrong for thee. 
Eo Yet if the ghoſts demand the conqu'ror's name, 
Confefling great Camilla, fave thy ſhame. 
Then Butes, and Otfilochus ſhe ſlew, 3 
The bulkieſt bodies of the Trojan crew. 1020 
But Butes breaſt to breaſt: the ſpear deſcends " 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, 
And o' er the ſhield which his left ſide defends. 
Orſilochus, and ſhe, their courſers pr, 
He ſeems to follow, and ſhe ſeems to fly. 1025 
But in a narrower ring ſhe makes the race; 
And then he flies, and ſhe purſues the chaſe. 
Gath'ring at length on her deluded foe, 
She ſwings her ax, and riſes at the blow: 
Full on the helm behind, with ſuch a ſway 1030 
The weapon falls, the riven ſteel gives way: 
He groans, he roars, he ſues in vain for grace; 
Brains, mingled with his blood, beſmear his face. 
Aftoniſh'd Aunus juſt arrives by chance, 
To ſee his fall, nor farther dares advance: 1035 
But fixing on the horrid maid his eye, | 
He ſtares, and ſhakes, and finds it vain to fly. | 
Vet like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 
(At leaſt while fortune. favour'd his deceit) | | 


4 
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Cries out aloud, hat courage have you ſhown, 1040 
Who truſt your courſer's ſtrength, and not your own? 
Forego the vantage of your horſe, W 
And chen on equal terms begin the fight: 
It ſhall be ſeen, weak woman, what you can, 
When, foot to foot, you combat with a man. 1045 
He ſaid: ſhe glows with anger and diſdain, ] 


| Diſmounts with ſpeed to dare him on the plain; 
And leaves her horſe at large among her train. 
With her drawn ſword defies him to the field; 
And marching, lifts aloft her maiden ſhield. 1050 
The youth, who thought his cunning did ſucceed, 
\ Reins round his horſe, and urges all his ſpeed; 
Adds the remembrance of the ſpur, and hides — 
The goring rowels in his bleeding ſides. 
Vain fool, and coward, faid the lofty maid, 10585 
Caught in the train, which thou thyſelf haſt laid! 
On others practiſe thy Ligurian arts; | 
Thin ſtratagems, and tricks of little hearts 
Are loſt on me. Nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 
With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious fire, 1060 
At this, ſo faſt her flying feet ſhe ſped, 
| That ſoon ſhe ſtrain d beyond his horſe's head: 
1 
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Then turning ſhort, at once ſhe ſeiz d the rein, 
And laid the boaſter grov'ling on the plain. | 
Not with more eaſe the falcon from above, 1065 
Truſſes, in middle air, the trembling dove: | 
Then plumes the prey, in her ſtrong pounces bound ; 


The feathers foul with blood come tumbling to the 


| | [ ground, 
Now mighty Jove, from his ſuperior height, 
With his broad eye ſurveys th* unequal fight. 1070 
He fires the breaſt of Tarchon with diſdainz - 
And ſends him to redeem th* abandon'd plain. 
Between the broken ranks the Tuſcar rides, 
And thefe encourages, and thoſe he chides: 
Recalls each leader, by his name, from flight; 1075 
Renews their ardor, and reſtores the fight. 


What panic fear has ſeiz d your ſouls? O ſhame, 


O brand perpetual of th' Etrurian name; 
Cowards, incurable ! a woman's hand 

Drives, breaks, and ſcatters your ignoble band! 1080 
Now caſt away the ſword, and quit the ſhield: 3 
What uſe of weapons which you dare not wield? 


Not thus you fly your female foes, by night, 


Nor ſhun the feaſt, when the full bowls invite : 
When to fat oft'rings the glad augur calls; 1085 
And the ſhrill horn- pipe ſounds to bacchanals. 
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| Theſe are your ſtudy d cares; your lewd delight: 
- Swift to debauch ; but flow to manly fight. 
Thus having faid, he ſpurs amid the foes ; 
Not managing the life he meant to loſe. - 1090 


The firſt he found he ſeiz d, with headlong haſte, 


In his ftrong gripe; and claſp'd around the waiſt : 
"Twas Venulus; whom from his horſe he tore, 
And (laid athwart his own) in triumph bore. 

Loud ſhouts enſue; the Latins turn their eyes, 1095 
And view th' unuſual fight with vaſt ſurprize. 

The fiery Tarchon, flying o'er the plains, 
Preſs'd in his arms the pond'rous prey ſuſtains : 
Then with his ſhorten'd ſpear, explores around - 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound, 1100 
Nor leſs the captive ſtruggles for his life : 

He writhes his body to prolong the ftrife ;. 

And, fencing for his naked throat, exerts 

His utmoſt vigour, and the point averts. 

So ſtoops the yellow eagle from on high, 1105 
And bears a ſpeckled ſerpent thro” the ſky ;_. 
FaſPning his crooked talons on the prey, 

The pris: ner hiſſes thro” the liquid way; 
Reſiſts the royal hawk, and tho* oppreſt, | 
She fights in volumes, and erects her creſt, . 1110 
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Turn'd to her foe, ſhe ſtiffens ev'ry ſcale; 

And ſhoots her forky tongue, and whiſks her threat- 
| ning tail. 


Againſt the victor all defence is weak ; 
Thb' imperial bird {till plies her with his beak : 
He tears her bowels, and her breaſt he gores; 1115 
Then claps his pinions, and ſecurely ſoars. 
Thus, thro” the midſt of circling enemies, 
Strong Tarchon ſnatch'd, and bore away his prize: 
The Tyrrhene troops, that ſhrunk- before, now preſs 
The Latins, and preſume the like ſucceſs. 1120 1 
Then Aruns, doom'd to death, his arts eflay'd | 
To murder, uneſpy'd, the Volſcian maid : 
This way and that his winding courſe he bends ; 
And whereloe'er ſhe turns, her ſteps attends, , 
When ſhe retires victorious from the chaſe, 1125 
He wheels about with care, and ſhifts his place: 
When ruſhing on, ſhe ſeeks her foes in fight, 
He keeps aloof, but keeps her {till in fight: 
He threats, and trembles, trying-ev'ry way 
Unſeen to kill, and fafely to betray. 1130 
Chloreus, the prieſt of Cybele, from far, 
Glitt'ring in Phrygian arms amidſt the war, 
Was by the virgin view'd: the ſteed he preſs'd 
Was proud with trappings, and his brawny cheſt 
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With ſcales of gilded braſs was cover'd oer: 1135 
A robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. 
With deadly wounds he gall'd the diſtant foe ; 
Gnoſſian his ſhafts, and Lycian was his bow: 

A golden helm his front and head ſurrounds; = 
A gilded quiver from his ſhoulder ſounds. 1140 
Gold, weav'd with linen, on his thighs he wore; | 


With flowers of needle work diſtinguiſh'd o'er : 
With golden buckles bound, and gather'd up before. 
Him, the fierce maid beheld with ardent eyes, 

Fond and ambitious of fo rich a prize: 1145 
Or that the temple might his trophies hold, 

Or elſe to ſhine herſelf in Trojan gold: 

Blind in her haſte, ſhe chaſes him alone, 

And ſeeks his life, regardleſs of her own. | 
This lucky moment the fly traitor choſe: - - 11 1 


Then, ſtarting from his ambuſh, up he roſe, 

And threw; but firſt to heav'n addreſs'd his vows, 

O patron of Soractes high abodes, | 

Phoebus, the ruling pow'r among the gods; 

Whom firſt we ſerve, whole woods of unctuous pine 

Are fell'd for thee, and to thy glory thine; 1156 

By thee protected, with our naked ſouls, 

Thro' flames unſing'd we march, and tread the kindled 
[coals ; 
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_ Give me, propitious power, to waſh away 
| $ The ſtains of this diſhonourable day N 1% HOO 
Nor ſpoils, nor triumph, from the fact I claimz | 
But with my future actions truſt my fame. : 

Let me, by ſtealth, this female plague o'ercome 3 
And from the field return inglorious home, 5 

Apollo heard, and granting half his pray 'r, 1165 
_ . Shuffled in winds the reſt, and toſs' d in empty air. 
| © He gives the death-defir'd ; his ſafe return, 
By ſouthern tempeſts to the-ſeas is born. 
Now, when the jay lin whiz d along the ſkies, 

Both arinies an Camilla turn d their eyes, 1170 
Directed by the ſound: of either hoſt, | 
Th' unhappy virgin, tho? concern” d the wol, 

Was only deaf; ſo greedy was the bent © 
On golden ſpoils, and on her prey intent: 


Til in her pap the winged weapon ſtood 1175 


Infix'4; and deeply drunk the purple blood. 

Her fad attendants haſten to ſuſtain | 

Their dying lady drooping on the plain. 
_ » Far from their ſight the trembling Aruns flies, | 
With heating heart, and fear confus'd with joys: 
Nor dares he farther to purſue his blow ; 1187 
Or ev'n to bear the fight of his expiring ſoe. 
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As when the wolf has torn a bullock's hide, 
At unawares, or ranch'd a ſhepherd's ſide ; | 


Conſcious of his audacious deed, he flies, 1189 


And claps his quiv'ring tail between his thighs ; 

So, ſpeeding once, the wretch no more attends 
But ſpurring forward, herds among his friends. 

She wrench'd the jav'lin with her dying hands; 

But wedg'd within her breaſt the weapon'ſtands: 1190 
The wood ſhe draws, the ſteely point remains z 

She ſtaggers in her ſeat with agonizing pains: 

A gath'ring miſt o'erclouds her cheerful eyes; 

And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom of her female train 1195 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain: 
Acca, tis paſt ! he ſwims before my ſight, 
Inexorable Death; and claims his right. 

Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with ſpeed, 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed: 1200 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 
Farewel ! and in this kiſs my parting breath receive. 
She ſaid; and ſliding ſunk upon the plain; 
Dying, her open'd hand forſakes the rein; 1204 
Short, and more ſhort, ſhe pants; by flow degrees 
Her mind the paſſage from her body frees. 
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162 1 
She drops her ſword, ſhe nods her plumy creſt ; 
Her drooping head declining on her breaſt; 
In the laſt ſigh her ſtruggling ſoul expires, 1209 
And murm'ring with diſdain to Stygian ſounds retires, 

A ſhout, that ſtruck the golden ſtars, enſu'd : 
Deſpair and rage, and languiſh'd fight renew'd. 


The Trojan troops, and Tuſcans in a line, 


Advance to charge ; the mix'd Arcadians join. 

But Cynthia's maid, high ſeated, from afar 1215 
Surveys the field, and fortune of the war : | 
Unmoy'd a while, till proſtrate on the plain, 3 
Welt'ring in blood, ſhe ſees Camilla ſlain; 

And round her corps, of friends and foes a fight - 

1 Es | 5 ing train: | 
Then, from the bottom of her breaſt, ſhe drew, 1220 
A mournful ſigh, and theſe fad words enſue ; | 
Too dear a fine, ah much lamented maid, — 
For warring with the Trojans, thou haſt paid! 

Nor ought avail'd, in this unhappy ſtrife, | 
Diana's ſacred arms, to fave thy life. | 1225 | 
Vet unreveng'd thy goddeſs will not leave 

Her vot'ry's death, nor with vain ſorrow grieve. 

Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr'd ; 


But after ages ſhall thy praiſe record. 


* . 
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Ty inglorious coward ſoon ſhall preſs the plain; 1230 


Thus vows thy queen, and thus the Fates ordain. 


High o'er the field there ſtood a hilly mound, 


| Sacred the place, and ſpread with oaks around; 
Where in a marble tomb Dercennus lay, 1235 


A. king that once in Latium bore the ſway. 

The beauteous Opis thither bent her flight, 

To mark the traitor Aruns from the height ; 
Him, in refulgent arms, ſhe ſoon eſpy'd, . 

Swoln with ſucceſs, and loudly thus ſhe cry'd: 
Thy backward ſteps, vain boaſter, are too late; 1240 
Turn, like a man at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charg'd with my meſſage to Camilla go, | 


And fay I ſent thee to the ſhades below 
An honour undeſerv'd from Cynthia's bow. 
She ſaid ; and from her quiver choſe with ſpeed 


The winged ſhaft, predeſtin'd for the deed: 1246 


Then to the ſtubborn eugh her ſtrength apply'd, 
Till the far diſtant horns approach'd on either fide ; 
The bow-ſtring touch'd her breaſt, ſo ſtrong ſhe drew, 
Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. 1250 
At once the twanging bow, and ſounding dart, 

The traitor heard, and felt the point within his heart. 
Him, beating with his heels, in pangs of death, 

His flying friends to foreign fields bequeath. 


. 
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The conqu'ring damſel, wih expanded wings, 1255 
The welcome meſſage to her miſtreſs brings. 

Their leader loſt, the Volſcians quit the field; 
And, unſuſtain'd, the chiefs of Turnus yield. 
The frighted ſoldiers, when their captains fly, 
| More on their ſpeed than on their ſtrength rely. 1260 
Confus'd in Aight, they bear each other down 
And ſpur their horſes headlong to the town. 
Driv'n by their foes, and to their fears reſign'd, 
Not once they turn; but take their wounds behind. 
Theſedrop the ſhield, and thoſe the lance forego; 1265 
Or on their ſhoulders bear the ſlacken'd bow. 
The hoofs of horfes, with a rattling ſound, 
Beat ſhort, and thick, and ſhake the rotten ground 
Black clouds of duſt -come rolling in the ſky, 
And o'er the darken'd walls and rampires fy. 1270 
The trembling matrons, from their lofty ſtands, 
Rend heav'n with female ſhrieks, and wring their hands, 
All prefling on, purſuers and purſu'd, 
Are cruſh'd in crowds, a mingled multitude, 
Some happy few eſcape : the throng too late 127 5 
Ruſh on for entrance, tilt they choke the gate. 
Ev'n in the ſight of home, the wretched. ſire 
Looks on, and ſees his helpleſs ſon expire. 
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Then, in a fright, the folding gates they cloſe: _ 

But leave their friends excluded with their foes. 1280 

The vanquiſh'd cry; the victors loudly ſhout ; 

' *Tis terror all within ; .and ſlaughter all without. 

Blind in their fear, they bounce againſt the wall, 

Or to the moats purſu'd, precipitate their fall. 

The Latian virgins, valiant with deſpair, 1285 

Arm'd on the tow'rs, the common danger ſhare: | 

So much of zeal their country's cauſe inſpir d; 

So much Camilla's great example fir d. 

Poles, ſharpen'd in the flames, from high they throw; 

With imitated darts to gall the foe, 1290 

Their lives, for godlike freedom they bequeath; 

And crowd each other to be firſt in death. 

Mean time to Turnus, ambuſh'd in the ſhade, 

With heavy tidings, came th' unhappy maid. 

The Volſcians overthrown, Camilla kill'd, 1295 

'The foes entirely maſters of the field, 

Like a reſiſtleſs flood, come rolling on: 

The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the town. 
Inflam'd with rage, (for fo the Furies fire | 

The Daunian's breaſt, and ſo the Fates require,) 1300 

He leaves tlie hilly paſs, the woods in vain 

Poſſeſs'd, and do ynward iſſues on the plain: 
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Scarce was he gone, when to the ſtraights, now freed 
From ſecret foes, the Trojan coop ſucceed, 
Throꝰ the black foreſt, and the ferny brake, 1305 


Unknowingly ſecure, their way they take. 
From the rough mountains to the plain deſcend ; 


And there, in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies, now, in open fields are ſeen : 


Not far the diſtance of the ſpace between. 1310 


Both to the city bend. ÆEneas ſees, _ 


Thro' ſmoking fields, his haſt ning enemies: 
And Turnus views the Trojans in array, 

And hears th* approaching horſes proudly neigh. 
Soon had their hoſts in bloody battle join'd; 1315 
But weſtward to the ſea the ſun declin d. 
Intrench'd before the town, both armies lie: 
While night with fable wings involves the ſky. 
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Himſelf become the mark of publick ſpight, 
His honour queſtion'd for the promis'd fight: 
The more he was with vulgar hate oppreſs d, 
The more his fury boil'd within his breaſt: 
He rous'd his vigour for the late debate, | 


And rais'd his haughty ſoul to meet his fate. 


As when the ſwains the Libyan lion chaſe, 


He makes a ſour retreat, nor mends his pace: 


But if the pointed jav'lin pierce his ſide, 
The lordly beaſt returns with double pride ; 
He wrenches out the ſteel, he roars for pain; 
His ſides he laſhes, and erects his mane: 


Vol. IV. 1 
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| | HEN Turnus ſaw the Latins leave the field, 
i Their armies. broken, and their courage 
| Man [quell'd 5 
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So Turnus fares, his eye-balls flaſh with fire, 15 
Thro? his wide noftrils clouds of ſmoke expire. 

Trembling with rage, around the court he ran; 
At length approach'd the king, and thus began. 


In arms prepar'd to combat, hand to hand, 

This baſe deſerter of his native land. 

The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take 

The ſame conditions which himſelf did make. 

Renew the truce, the ſolem rites.prepare, - 

And to my ſingle virtue truſt the war. 23 

The Latians unconcern'd ſhall ſee the fight; | 

This arm unaided ſhall aſſert your right: 

Then, if my proſtrate body preſs the plain, 

To him the crown, and beauteous bride remain. 
To whom the king ſedately thus reply'd : 30 


No more excuſes or delays: I ſtand | 
20 


Brave youth, the more your valour has been try d, 


The more becomes it us with due reſpect 


*F o weigh the chance of war, which you neglect. 


You want not wealth, or a ſucceſſive throne, 

Or cities, which your arms have made your own; 35 
My towns and treaſures are at your command "= 
And ſtor'd, with blooming beauties is my land: 
Laurentum .more than one Lavinia ſees, 


Unmarry'd, fair, of noble families. 
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No let me ſpeak, and you with patience hear, 40 | 
T hings which perhaps may grate a lover's ear: 


But ſound advice, proceeding from a heart 


Sincerely yours, and free from fraudful art. 
The gods, by ſigns, have manifeſtly ſhown, 
No prince, Italian born, ſhould heir my throne: 45 


Oft have our augurs, in prediction ſxill'd, 


And oft our prieſts, a foreign ſon reveal'd. 
Yet, won by worth that.cannot be withſtood, 
Brib'd by my kindneſs to my kindred blood, 
Urg'd by my wife, who wou'd not be deny d, 50 
I promis'd my Lavinia for your bride : oy 
Her from her plighted lord by force I took; 

All ties of treaties, and of honour broke : 

On your account I wag'd an impious war, 

With what ſucceſs tis needleſs to declare; 5 J 
I and my ſubjects feel, and you have had your ſhare. 
Twice vanquiſh'd, while in bloody fields we ftrive, 


- Scarce in our walls we keep our hopes alive; 


The rolling flood runs warm with human gore; 
The bones of Latians glance the neighb'ring ſhore: 60 
Why put I not an end to this debate, 
Still unreſoly'd, and ſtill a ſlave to fate? 
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If Turnus' death a laſting peace can give, 
Why ſhould not I procure it whilſt you live? 
Shou'd I to doubtful arms your youth betray, 65 
What wou'd my kinſmen, the Rutulians, ſay? 


How curſe the cauſe, which haſten'd to his end 
The daughter's lover, and the father's friend ? 
Weigh in your mind the various chance of war; 70 


Pity your parent's age, and eaſe his care. 


Such balmy words he pour d, but all in vain; 
The proffer d med' cine but provok'd the pain. 

The wrathful youth diſdaining the relief, 

With intermitting ſobs thus yents his grief: 73 
Thy care, O beſt of fathers, which you take 

For my concerns, at my deſire forſake. 

Permit me not to languiſh out my days, 

But make the beſt exchange of life for praiſe, 


This arm, this lance, can well diſpute the prize; 80 
And the blood follows where the weapon flies; 


His goddeſs mother is not near, to hrowd 
The flying coward with an empty cloud. 


But now the queen, who fear'd for Turnus' life, 
And loath'd the hard conditions of the ſtrife, 85 
Held him by force; and, dying in his death, 

In theſe fad accents gave her ſorrow breath. 
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O Turnus, I adjure thee by theſe tears; 

And whate'er price Amata's honour bears 

Within thy breaſt, ſince thou art all my hope, 9e 
My ſickly mind's repoſe, my ſinking age's prop; 
Since on the ſafety of thy life alone 

Depends Latinus, and the Latian throne, 

Refuſe me not this one, this only pray'r, _ 


To wave the combat, and purſue the war, 9 5 

Whatever chance attends this fatal ſtrife, 

Think it includes in thine Amata's life. 

I cannot live a ſlave; or ſee my throne 

Uſurp'd by ſtrangers, or a Trojan ſon. | 
At this, a flood of tears Lavinia ſhed ; ICO 

A erimſon bluſh her beauteous face o'erſpread, 

Varying her cheeks by turns with white and red. 


The driving colours, never at a ſtay, 

Run here and there; and fluſh, and fade away. 
Delightful change ! thus Indian iv'ry ſhows, 1065 
Which with the bord'ring paint of purple glows; 
Or lilies damaſk'd by the neighb'ring roſe. 

'The lover gaz'd, and burning with deſire, 

The more he look'd the more he fed the fire: 
Revenge, and jealous rage, and ſecret ſpight, 110 
Roll in his breaſt, and rouze him to the fight. 
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Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes, I 
Firm to his firſt intent, he thus replies : 
O mother, do not by your tears prepare 
Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. 115 
Reſoly'd on fight, I am no longer free 
To ſhun my death, if heav'n my death decree. 
Then turning to the herald, thus purſues ; 
Go, greet the Trojans with ungrateful news. 
Denounce from me, that when to-morrow's light 120 
Shall gild the heav'ns, he need not urge the fight: 
The Trojan and Rutulian troops no more 
Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian ſhore : 
Our fingle ſwords the quarrel ſhall decide, 
And to the victor be the beauteous bride. - 12g 
He faid, and ſtriding on, with ſpeedy pace 
He ſought his courſers of the Thracian'race. 
At his approach they toſs their heads on high, 
And proudly neighing, promiſe victory. 


| The fires of theſe Urithia ſent from far 130 
To grace Pilumnus when he went to war. 


The drifts of Thracian ſnows were ſcarce fo white, 


Nor northern winds in fleetneſs match'd their flight. 


Eu. XII. „ on 
Officious grooms ſtand ready by his ſide; 134 
And ſome with combs their lowing manes divide, 
And others ſtroke their cheſts, and gently ſooth 
| | [their pride. 
He ſheath'd his limbs in arms ; a temper'd maſs 
Of golden metal thoſe, and mountain braſs. 
Then to his head his glitt'ring helm he ty'd; 
And girt his faithful fauchion to his fide. 140 
In his Emean forge the god of fire 
That fauchion labour'd for the hero's fire : 
Immortal keenneſs on the blade beſtow'd, 
And plung'd it hifling in the Stygian flood. 
Propp'd on a pillar, which the cieling bore, 145 
Was plac'd the lance Auruncan Actor worez 
Which with ſuch force he brandiſh'd in his hand, 
The tough aſh trembled like an ofier wand. 
Then cry'd, O pond'rous ſpoil of Actor ſlain, 
And never yet by Turnus toſs'd in vain, 150 
Fail not this day thy wonted force: but go, 
Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trojan foe: 
Give me to tear his corſlet from his breaſt, 
And from that eunuch head to rend the creſt: 
Dragg'd in the duſt, his frizled hair to ſoil, 155 
Hot from the vexing ir'n, and ſmear'd with fragrant oil. 
I 4 : 
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Thus while he raves, from his wide noſtrils flies 

A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes. 

So fares the bull in his lov'd female's ſight ; 

Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight: 160 

He tries his goring horns againſt a tree; all: 

And meditates his abſent enemy : 

He puſhes at the winds, he digs the ſtrand 

With his black hoofs, and ſpurns the yellow ſand. 
Nor leſs the Trojan, in his Lemnian arms, 165 


To future fight his manly courage warms + 


— 


He whets his fury, and with joy prepares, 

To terminate at once the ling'ring wars. 7 

To cheer his chiefs, and tender ſon, relates 

What heav'n had promis'd, and expounds the 
[fates. 170 

Then to the Latian king he ſends, to ceaſe 

The rage of arms, and ratify the peace. 

The morn' enſuing from the mountains height, 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy light; _ 
Th' ethereal courſers bounding from the fea, 175 
From out their flaming noſtrils breath d the day: 


When now the Trojan and Rutulian guard, 
In friendly labour join'd, the lift prepar'd. 
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Beneath the walls they meaſure out the ſpace, 179 

Then facred altars rear on ſods of graſs ; 

Where, with religious rites, their common. gods 

| [ they gl 

In rel white the prieſts their heads attire, 

And living waters bear, and holy fire; 

And o'er their linen hoods, and ſhaded hair, 

Long twiſted wreaths of facred vervain wear. -185 
In order iſſuing from the town appears | 

The Latian legion, arm'd with pointed ſpears; 

And from the helds, advancing on a line, 

The Trojan and the Tuſcan forces join: 

Their various arms afford a pleaſing fight: 190 

A peaceful train they ſeem, in peace prepar'd for fight. 

Betwixt the ranks the proud commanders ride, 

Glitt'ring with gold, and veſts in purple dy'd. 
Here Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian line, 
And there Meſſapus born of ſeed divine. 195 
The ſign is giv'n, and round the lifted ſpace, 

Each man in order fills his proper place. 

Reclining on their ample ſhields, they ſtand; 

And fix their pointed lances in the ſand. : 

Now, ſtudious of the ſight, a num'rous throng 200 

Of either ſex promiſcuous, old and young, 


15 


— 
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Swarm from the town: by thoſe who reſt behind, 

The gates and walls, and houſes tops are lin'd. 
Mean time the queen of heav'n beheld the fight, 

With eyes unpleas'd, from mount Albano's height : 

(Since call'd Albano, by ſucceeding fame, 206 

But then an empty hill, without a name.) 

She thence ſurvey'd the field, the Trojan pow'rs, 

The Latian ſquadrons, and Laurentine tow'rs. 

Then thus the goddeſs of the ſkies beſpake, 210 

With ſighs and tears, the goddeſs of the lake; 

King Turnus' ſiſter, once a lovely maid, 

Ere to the luſt of lawleſs Jove betray'd, 

Compreſs d by force, but by the grateful god, 

Now made the Nais of the neighb'ring flood. 215 
O nymph, the pride of living lakes, ſaid ſhe, 

O moſt renown'd, and moſt belov'd by me, | 

Long haſt thou known, nor need I to record 

The wanton fallies of my wand'ring lord : 

Of ev'ry Latian fair, whom Jove miſled. 220 

To mount by ftealth my violated bed, 

To thee alone I grudg'd not his embrace; 

But give a part of heav'n, and an unenvy'd place. 

Now learn from me thy near approaching grief, 

Nor think my wiſhes want to thy relief, 225 


— 


KE XM. XN EIS. 179 
While fortune favour'd, nor heav'n's king deny'd, 
To lend my ſuecour to the Latian fide, 
I fav'd thy brother, and the ſinking kate, ; 
But now he ſtruggles with unequal fate ; 
And goes with gods . averſe, o'ermatch'd in) 
| Imight, 230 
To meet inevitable death in fight : | 
Nor muſt J break the truce, nor can ſuſtain the 
| [fight 
Thou, if thou dar'ſt, thy preſent aid ſupply ; | 
It well becomes a ſiſter's care to try. 
At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppreſs'd, 13 5 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely breaſt. 
To whom Saturnia thus; thy tears are late: 
Haſte, ſnatch him, if he can be ſnatch'd, from fate. 
New tumults kindle, violate the truce; 
Who knows what changeful fortune may pro- 
[duce?. 249 
*Tis not a crime t' attempt what I decree; 
Or if it were, diſcharge the crime on me. 
She ſaid, and failing on the winged wind, 
Left the fad nymph ſuſpended in her mind. 
And now in pomp the peaceful kings appear: 245 
Four ſteeds the chariot of Latinus bear; 
I 6 
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Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of dax. 
Two ſnowy courſers Turnus chariot yoke, 
And in his hand two maſly ſpears he ſhook. 250 
Then iſſu'd from the camp, in arms divine, 

Eneas, author of the Roman line : 

And by his fide Afcanius took his place, 

The ſecond hope of Rome's immortal race. 
Adorn'd in white, a rev'rend prieſt appears; 25 — 


And off rings to the flaming altars beats; r 
A porket, and a lamb, that never ſuffer'd ſhears. 
Then to the riſing ſun he turns his eyes, 
And ſhews the beaſts deſign'd for kucrifice 
With falt, and meal: with like officious care 260 
He marks the toreheads, and he clips their hair; 
| Betwixt their horns the purple wine he ſheds, . 
| With the ſame gen'rous juice the flame he feeds. 
Eneas then unſheath'd his ſhining ſword, 
And thus with pious pray'rs the gods ador d. 265 
All- ſeeing ſun, and thou Auſonian ſoil, «3 Y30. 
For which I have fuſtain'd fo long a toil,,.. 
Thou king of heav'n, and thou the queen of ws 
( Propitious now, and reconcil'd by pray 5) 
Thou god of war, whoſe unreſiſted ſway -., 270 


| The labours and events of arms obey ; 
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Ve living fountains, and ye running floods, 
All pow'rs of ocean, all ethereal gods, 
Hear, and bear record: If I fall in field, 
Or, recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 275 
My Trojans all increaſe Evander's town; 
Aſcanius-ſhall renounce the Auſonian crown z/ - © 
All claims, all queſtions of debate ſhall ceaſe ; 
Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace. 
But if my juſter arms prevail in fight, 280 
As ſure they ſhall, if I divine aright, 
My Trojans ſhall not o'er th" Italians reigg; 
Both equal, both unconquer'd ſhall remain: | 
Join'd in their laws, their lands, and their abodes; - 
I aſk But altars for my weary gods. 28g 
The care of thoſe religious rites be mine: 
The crown to king Latinus I reſign; 
His be the ſov'reign ſway. Nor will I ſhare 
His pow'r in peace, or his command in war. | 
For me my friends another town ſhall frame, 290 
And bleſs the riſing tow'rs with fair Lavinia's name. 
Thus he. Then with erected eyes and hands, 
The Latian king before his altar ſtands, ' 
By the fame heay” n, faid he, and earth, and ma' n, 
And all the parks thiat' all the three contain; 25 
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162 VIRGIL's Eu. XII. 
By hell below, and by that upper god, 
Whoſe thunder A who ſeals it with his 


[nodz 


And double-fronted Janus what I ſwear : 
I touch the ſacred altars, touch the flames, 306 
And all thoſe pow'rs atteſt, and all their names : | 
Whatever chance befall on either ſide, 


No term of time this union ſhall divide: 


No force, no fortune, ſhall my vows unbind, - 
Or ſhake the ſtedfaſt tenour of my mind: 305 


Not though the circling ſeas ſhou'd break their bound, 


O'erflow the ſhores, or ſap the ſolid ground ; 4; 
Not tho? the lamps ef heav'n their ſpheres forſake, 


Hurl'd down, and hifling in the nether lake: 


Ev'n as this royal ſceptre, (for he bore 310 
A ſcepter in his hand) ſhall never more 

Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth; 

(An orphan now, cut from the mother earth 


By the keen axe, diſhonour'd of its hair, 


And cas'd in braſs, for Latian kings to bear.) 315 
When thus in public view the peace was ty'd 
With folemn vows, and ſworn on either fide, 


All dues perform'd which holy rites require, 


The victim beaſts are flain before the fire; 


Ex. XII. NE IS. 183 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 320 
And to the fatten'd flames in chargers borne, 
Already the Rutulians deem their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, before the fight began. 
Firſt riſing fears are whiſper'd thro the crowd ; 
Then, gath'ring ſound, they murmur more aloud. 325 
Now fide to fide, they meaſure with their eyes 
The champions bulk, their finews and their fize: 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th' apparent difadvantage of their own, 
Turnus himſelf appears in public fight 330 
Conſcious of fate, deſponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves; and at his altar ſtands 
With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands: 
And while he mutters undiſtinguiſh'd pray'rs, 
A livid deadneſs in his cheeks appears. 335 
With anxious pleaſure when Juturna view'd- 
Th' increaſing fright of the mad multitude, 
' When their ſhort ſighs, and thickning ſobs ſhe heard, 
And found their ready minds for change prepar'd, 
Diſſembling her immortal form, ſhe took 340 
Camertus mien, his habit, and his look, 
A chief of ancient blood: in arms well known 
Was his great fire, and he, his greater fon. 
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His ſhape aſſum'd, amid the ranks ſhe ran, 

And humouring their firſt motions, thus began. 345 
For ſhame, Rutulians, can you bear the ſight 

Of one expos'd for all, in fingle fight ? 

Can we, before the face of heav'n confeſs 


Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs? - 
View all the Trojan hoſt, th' Arcadian band, 350 


And Tuſcan army; count em as they ſtand : 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 
Scarce ev'ry ſecond man will ſhare a foe. 


Turnus, tis true, in this unequal ſtrife 7 
Shall loſe, with honour, his devoted life: 35 5 
Or change it rather for immortal fame, 
Succeeding to the gods, from whence he came: 


But you, a ſervile and inglorious band,  - 


For foreign lords ſhall ſow your native land: 


T hoſe fruitful fields, your fighting fathers gain'd, 360 


Which have ſo long their lazy ſons ſuſtain'd. 


With words like theſe ſhe carry'd her delign 3 


— A riſing murmur runs along the line. 


Then ev'n the city troops, and Latians, tir'd 

With tedious war, ſeem with new ſouls inſpir d: 265 
Their champion's fate with pity they lament; 

And of the league, ſo lately ſworn, repent. 
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Nor fails the goddeſs to foment the rage | 

With lying wonders, and a falſe preſage: 

But adds a ſign, which, preſent to their eyes, 370 

Inſpires new courage, and a glad ſurprize. 

For, ſudden, in the fiery tracts above, 

Appears in pomp th' imperial bird of Jove: 

A plump of fowl he ſpies that ſwim the lakes, 

And o'er their heads his ſounding pinions ſhakes; 375 

Then ſtooping on the faireſt of the train, 

In his ſtrong talons truſs'd a filver ſwan. 

Th' Italians wonder at th* unuſual fight; 

But while he lags, and labours in his flight, 

Behold the daſtard fowl return anew; - 380 

And with united force the foe purſue : 15 

Clam'rous around the royal hawk they fly, 

And thick'ning in a cloud, - o'erſhade the ſky. 

They cuff, they ſcratch, they croſs his airy courſe; 

Nor can th' incumber'd bird ſuſtain their force: 385 

But vex'd, not vanquiſh'd, drops the pond'rous prey; 

And, lighten'd of his burden, wings his way. 

Thb Auſonian bands with ſhouts ſalute the ſight; 

Eager of action, and demand the fight. 

Then king Tolumnius, vers'd in augurs' arts, 399 

(ies out, and thus his tan ſkill imparts ; 
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186 VIRGIL*s An. XII. 
At length tis granted, what I long deſir'd ; 
This, this is what my frequent vows requir'd. 
Ye gods, I take your omen, and obey : 
Advance, my friends, and charge, I lead the way. 395 
Theſe are the foreign foes whoſe impious band, 
Like that rapacious bird, infeſt our land: 
But ſoon, like him, they ſhall be forc'd to ſea 
By ſtrength united, and forego the prey ; 
Your timely ſuccour to your country bring; 400 
Haſte to the reſcue ; and redeem your king. 

He ſaid: and preſſing onward thro'-the crew, 
Pois d in his lifted arm his lance he threw ; 
The winged weapon, whiſtling in the wind, 
Came driving on, nor miſs d the mark delign'd. 403 
At once the cornel rattled in the ſkies; 
At once tumultuous ſhouts and clamours riſe, 
Nine brothers in a goodly band there ſtood, 
Born of Arcadian mix'd with Tuſcan blood; 
Gylippus' ſons: the fatal jav'lin flew, 410 
Aim'd at the midmoſt of the friendly crew, 
A paſſage thro' the jointed arms it found, 
Juſt where the belt was to the body bound, 
And ſtruck the gentle youth extended on the ground. 
Then fir'd with pious rage, the gen'rous train 415 
Run madly forward to revenge the ſlain. 
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And ſome with eager haſte their jav'lins throw; 
And ſome with ſword in hand aſſault the foe. 

The wiſh'd inſult the Latin troops embrace, 
And meet their ardour in the middle ſpace. 0 420 
The Trojans, Tuſcans, and Arcadian line, 
With equal courage obviate their deſign. 
Peace leaves the violated fields; and hate 
Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 
With impious haſte their altars are o'erturn'd, 425 
The ſacrifice half broil'd, and half unburn'd. 
Thick ſtorms of ſteel from either army fly, 
And clouds of claihing darts obſcure the ſæy: 
Brands from the fire are miſſive weapons made; 
With chargers, bowls, and all the prieſtly trade. 530 
Latinus frighted, haſtens from the fray, 
And bears his unregarded gods away. | 
Theſe on their horſes vault, thoſe yoke the car 
The reſt, with ſwords on high, run headlong to the 

[ war, 

Meſſapus, eager to confound the peace, 435 
Spurr'd his hot courſer thro' the fighting preſs, 
At king Auleſtes ; by his purple known | 


A Tuſcan prince, and by his regal crown; 
And with a ſhock encount'ring, bore him down. 


188 VIRGIL's AA. XI. 
Backward he fell; and as his fate deſign d, 440 
The ruins of an altar were behind: 
There pitching on his ſhoulders and his head, 
Amid the ſcatt' ring fires he lay ſupinely ſpread. 
The beamy ſpear, deſcending from above, | 
His cuiraſs pierc'd, and thro' his body drove. 445 
Then, with a ſcornful ſmile, the victor cries, 
The gods have found a fitter ſacrifice. 
Greedy of ſpoils, th* Italians ſtrip the dead 
Of his rich armour, and uncrown his head. 
Prieſt Chorinæus arm'd his better hand, 450 
F rom his own altar, with a blazing brand : 
And, as Ebuſus with a thund'ring pace 
Advanc'd to battle, daſh'd it on his face; 
His briſtly beard ſhines out with ſudden fires, , 
The crackling crop a noiſom ſcent expires: | 455 
Following the blow, he ſeiz*d his curling crown 
With his left hand, his other caſt him down ; 
The proſtrate body with his knees he preſs'd, 
And plung'd his holy poniard in his breaſt. 
While Podalirius, with his ſword, purfu'd 460 
The ſhepherd Alſus thro' the flying crowd, 
Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow, 
Full on the front of his unwary foe: 
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The broad axe enters with a craſhing ſound, 

And cleaves the chin with one continu'd wound; 4065 

Warm blood, and mingled brains, beſmear his arms ( 

2 Caround. 

An iron ſleep his ſtupid eyes oppreſs d, 

And ſeal'd their heavy lids in endleſs reſt. 

But good Æneas ruſh'd amid the bands, 

Bare was his head, and naked were his hands, 470 

In ſign of truce: then thus he cries aloud, 

What ſudden rage, what new deſire of blood 

Inflames your alter d minds? O Trojans, ceaſe 

From impious arms, nor violate the peace. 

By human ſanctions, and by laws divine, 475 

The terms are all agreed, the war is mine. 

Diſmiſs your fears, and let the fight enſue; 

This hand alone ſhall right the gods and you: 

Our injur'd altars, and their broken vow, 

To this avenging ſword the faithleſs Turnus owe. 480 
Thus while he ſpoke, unmindfal of defence, 

A winged arrow ſtruck the pious prince 

But whether from ſome human hand it came, 

Or hoſtile god, is left unknown by fame: 

No human hand, or hoſtile god was found, 485 

To boaſt the triumph of ſo baſe a wound. 
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When Turnus ſaw the Trojan quit the plain, 

His chiefs diſmay'd, his troops a fainting train: 

Th' unhop'd event his heighten'd ſoul inſpires, 

At once his arms and courſers he requires: 490 

Then, with a leap, his lofty chariot gains, 

And with a ready hand aſſumes the reins. 

He drives impetuous, and where-e'er he goes, 

He leaves behind a lane of ſlaughter'd foes. 

Theſe his lance reaches, over thoſe he rolls 495 

His rapid car, and cruſhes out their ſouls : 9 

In vain the vanquiſh'd fly; the victor ſends 

The dead mens weapons at their living friends. 
Thus on the banks of Hebrus' freezing flood 

The god of battles, in his angry mood, + .506 

Claſhing his ſword againſt the brazen ſhield, 

Lets looſe the reins, and ſcours along the field : 

Before the wind his fiery courſers fly, | 

Grones the ſad earth, reſounds the rattling ſky. 

Wrath, terror, treaſon, tumult, and deſpair, 505 

Dire faces, and deform'd, ſurround the car; 

Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 
With fury not unlike, nor leſs diſdain, 

Exulting Turnus flies along the plain: 

His ſmoking horſes, at their utmoſt ſpeed, 510 

He laſhes on, and urges o'er the dead, | 
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Their fetlocks run with blood; and when they bound, 
The gore, and gath' ring duſt, are daſh'd around, 
Thamyris and Pholus, maſters of the war, 
He kill'd at hand, but Sthelenus afar : 515 
From far the ſons of Imbracus he ſlew, 
Glaucus, and Lades, of the Lycian crew ; 
Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join'd ; 
Or mount the courſer that out- ſtrips the wind 
Mean time Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 520 
New fu'd the Trojans, and their foes repell'd. 
This ſon of Dolon bore his grandfire's name, 
But emulated more his father's fame. 
His guileful father, ſent a nightly ſpy, 
The Grecian camp and order to deſcry : 525 
Hard enterprize, and well he might require 
Achilles* car and horſes for his hire; 
But, met upon the ſcout, th} Etolian prince 
In death beſtow'd a juſter recompence. 
Fierce Turnus view'd the Trojan from afar; 530 
And lanch'd his jav'lin from his lofty car : 
Then lightly leaping down, purſu'd the blow, 
And, preſſing with his foot his proſtrate foe, 
Wrench'd from his feeble hold the ſhining ſword, 
And plung'd it in the boſom of its lord. 
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Poſſeſs, ſaid he, the fruit of all thy pains, 
And meaſure at thy length our Latian plans. 
Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand, * 
Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy the 
Then Daris, Butys, Sybaris he ſeẽwcp, 540 
Whom o'er his neck the flound'ring courſer threw. 1 
As when loud Boreas with his bluſt' ring train, 

Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where-e'er he flies he drives the rack before, ; 
And rolls the billows on th' Ægean ſhore : 545 
So where reſiſtleſs Turnus takes his courſe, | 

| The ſcatter'd ſquadrons bend before his force: 
His creſt of horſes hair is blown behind, 
By adverſe air, and ruſtles in the wind. 
This haughty Phegeus ſaw with high diſdain, 550 
Ard as the chariot roll'd along the plain, 
Light from the ground he leap'd, and ſeiz'd the 
| [rein. 


Thus hung in air, he ſtill retain'd his hold; 
Ihe courſers frighted, and their courſe control d. 

The lance of Turnus reach'd him as he hung, 555 

And pierc'd his plated arms; but paſs'd along 

And only raz'd the ſkin: he turn'd, and held 

Againſt his threat ning foe his ample ſhield; 
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Then call'd for aid: but while he ery'd in vain, 

The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 560 

He lies revers'd; the victor-king deſcends, 

And ftrikes ſo juſtly where his helmet ends, 

He lops the head: The TI atian fields are drunk 

With ſtreams that iſſue from the bleeding trunk. 
While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield, 

The wounded prince is fore'd to leave the field: 566 

Strong Mneftheus and Achates often try'd, 
And young Aſcanius weeping by his fide, - 

Conduct him to his tent: ſcarce can he rear 

His limbs from earth, ſupported on his ſpear. 570 

Reſoly'd in mind, regardleſs of the ſmart, 

He tugs with both his hands, and breaks the dart. 

The ſteel remains. No readier way he found 

To draw the weapon, than t' inlarge the wound. 

Eager vf fight, impatient of delay, 575 

He begs; and his unwilling friends obey. 
Lipis was at hand to prove his art, 

Whoſe blooming youth ſo fir d Apollo's heart, / 


That for his love he proffer'd to beſtow - .* 


His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow: -. 580 
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The pious youth, more ſtudious how to ſave 
His aged ſire, now ſinking to the grave, 
Preferr'd the pow'r of plants, and ſilent praiſe 
Of healing arts, before Phcebeian bays. 
Prop'd on his lance the penſive hero ſtood, 585 


And heard, and ſaw unmoy'd, the mourning crowd. 


'The fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound; 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that ſoliciting the dart, : ww 
And exerciſes all his heav'nly art. 
All foft'ning ſimples, known of ſov'reign uſe, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice 3 
Theſe firſt infus'd, to lenify the pain, 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. | 595 
Then to the patron of his art he pray'd ; 

The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 
Mean time the war approaches to the tents : 
Th' alarm grows hotter, and the noiſe augments : 
The driving duſt proclaims the danger near, 6003 
And firſt their friends, and then their foes appear; 
Their friends retreat, their foes purſue the rear. 
The camp is fill'd with terror and affright; 
The hifling ſhafts within the trench alight: 
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An undiſtinguiſh'd noiſe aſcends the ſky, 605 

The ſhouts of thoſe who kill, and groans of thoſe 

- [who die. 
But now the goddeſs mother, mov'd with grief, 

And pierc'd with pity, haſtens her relief. 

A branch of healing Dittany ſhe brought, 

Which in the Cretan fields with care ſhe ſought : 610 

Rough is the ſtem, which woolly leaves ſurround; 

The leaves with flow'rs, the flow'rs with purple 

erown'd: 

Well known to wounded goats; a ſure relief 

To draw the pointed ſteel, and eaſe the grief. 

This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd, and brews 615 

Th' extracted liquor with Ambroſian dews, 

And od'rous Panacee : unſeen ſhe ſtands, 

Temp'ring the mixture with her heav'nly hands ; 

And pours it in a bowl, already crown'd 

With juice of med'c*nal herbs prepar'd to bathe the 
8 | {wound, 


= 


Which aids the cure, with this foments the part; 
And in a moment ceas'd the raging ſmart. 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom ſtands : 

he ſteel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender hands, 625 
K 2 


The leech, unknowing of ſuperior art, +] at; | 
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Moves up, and follows of its own accord; 

And health and vigour are at once reſtor d. 

Iapis firſt perceiv'd the cloſing wound; 

And firſt the footſteps of a god he found. 

Arms, arms, he cries, the ſword and ſhield prepare, 


And ſend the willing chief renew'd to war. . 631 


This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 


Nor art's effect, but done by hands divine: 


Some god our gen'ral to. the battle ſends ; - 

Some god preſerves his life for greater ends. 635 
The hero arms in haſte : his hands infold | 

His thighs with cuiſhes of refulgent gold : 


Inflam'd to fight, and ruſhing to the field, 


That hand ſuſtaining the cœleſtial ſhield, 


This gripes the lance; and with ſuch vigour ſhakes, 
That to the reſt the beamy weapon quakes. 641 
Then with a cloſe embrace he ftrain'd his ſon, 
And, kiffing thro' his helmet, thus begun: 

My ſon, from my example learn the war, 

In camps to ſuffer, and in fields to dare: 6s) 
But happier chance than mine attend thy care. 

This day my hand thy tender age ſhall ſhield, 


And: erown with honours of the conquer d field: 
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Thou, when thy riper years ſhall ſend thee forth 

To toils of war, be mindful of my worth, 650 
Aſſert thy birthright: and in arms be known, 

For Hector's nephew, and ZEneas' ſon. 

He faid; and, ſtriding, iſſu'd on the plain 
Anteus and Mneſtheus, and a num'rous train 
Attend his ſteps : the reſt their weapons take, 655 
And crowding to the field, the camp forſake. | 
A cloud of blinding duſt is rais'd around; 


' Labours beneath their feet the trembling ground. 


Now Turnus, poſted on a hill, from far 


Beheld the progreſs of the moving war: ' tbo 


With him the Latins view'd the cover'd plains, 
And the chill blood ran backward in their veins. - 
Juturna ſaw th' advancing troops appear; 

And heard the hoſtile ſound, and fled for fear. 
Eneas leads; and draws a ſweeping train, (65 


Clos'd in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 


As when a whirlwind ruſhing to the ſhore, 


From the mid ocean drives the waves before: 


The painful hind, with heavy heart foreſees 

The flatted fields, and ſlaughter of the trees; 670 

With ſuch impetuous rage the prince appears 

Before his doubled front; nor leſs deſtruction bears. 
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And now both armies ſhock, in open field; 

Oſyris is by ſtrong Thymbræus kill'd. 

Archetius, Ufens, Epulon, are ſlain 675 

(All fam'd in arms, and of the Latian train; ) 

By Gyas, Mneſtheus, and Achates' hand: 

The fatal augur falls, by whoſe command 

The truce was broken, and whoſe lance, embru'd 

With Trojan blood, th* unhappy fight renew'd. 680 

Loud ſhouts and clamours rend the liquid ſky ; 

And or the field, the frighted Latins fly. 

The prince diſdains the daſtards to purſue, = - 

Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few : 

Turnus alone, amid the duſky plain, 685 

He ſeeks; and to the combat calls in vain, 

Juturna heard, and ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 

Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer ; 

Aſſumes his ſhape, his armour, and his mien; 

And like Metiſcus, in his ſeat is ſeen. 690 
As the black ſwallow near the palace plies; 

O'er empty courts, and under arches flies; 

Now hawks aloft, now ſkims along the flood, 

To furniſh her loquacious neſt with food : 

So drives the rapid goddeſs o'er the plains ; 695 

The ſmoking horſes run with looſen'd reins, | 
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She ſteers a various courſe among the foes ; 

Now here, now there, her conqu'ring brother ſhows: 
Now with a ſtraight, now with a wheeling flight, 
She turns, and bends, but ſhuns the ſingle fight. 700 


Eneas, fir'd with fury, breaks the croud, 
And ſeeks his foe, and calls by name aloud : 


He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To ſtop the chariot, but the chariot flies. 
Tf he but gain a glimpſe, Juturna fears, 705 
And far away the Daunian hero bears. 

What ſhou'd he do! nor arts nor arms avail, 
And various cares in vain his mind aſſail; 
The great Meſſapus thund' ring thro* the field, 
In his left hand two pointed jav'lins held: 710 
Encountꝰ' ring on the prince, one dart he drew, 
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And with unerring aim, and utmoſt vigour threw. 

Eneas ſaw it come, and ſtooping low 

Beneath his buckler, ſhunn'd the threat'ning blow. 

The weapon hiſs'd above his head, and tore 715 

The waving plume, which on his helm he wore. 

Forc'd by this hoſtile act, and fir'd with ſpite, - | 

That flying Turnus ſtill declin'd the fight; 

The prince, whoſe piety had long repell'd 

His inborn ardour, now invades the field: 720 
K 4 
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Invokes the pow'rs of violated peace, 2:7 
Their rites and injur'd altars to redreſs : 
Then, to his rage abandoning the rein, 
With blood and ſlaughter'd bodies fills the plain. 
| What god can tell, what numbers can diſplay 725 
The various labours of that fatal day? ? 
What chiefs and champions fell on either ſide, 
In combat ſlain, or by what deaths they dy'd ? 
Whom Turnus, whom the Trojan hero kill'd ; 
Who ſhar'd the fame and fortune of the field? 730 
| Jove, cou dſt thou view, and hot avert thy ſight, | 
Two jarring nations join'd in cruel fight, | 
© Who leagues of laſting love ſo ſhortly ſhall unite ! 
Eneas firſt Rutulian Suero found, 
Whoſe valour made the Trojans quit the ground: 
Betwixt his ribs the jav'lin drove fo juſt, 736 
It reach'd his heart, nor needs a ſecond thruſt. 
Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren flew : 
Firſt from his horſe fierce Amicus he threw ; 
Then leaping on the ground, on foot afſail'd 74 
Diores, and in equal fight prevail'd. Jerky: 
Their lifeleſs trunks he leaves upon the place * 
Their heads, diſtilling gore, his chariot grace. 
Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw z 
' Whom without reſpite at one charge he flew: 745 
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Cethegus, Tanais, Tagus, fell oppreſs'd, 
And ſad Onythes, added to the reſt ; 
Of Theban blood, whom Peridia bore: 

Turnus, two brothers from the Lycian ſhore, 
And from Apollo's fane to battle ſent, 17530 
O' erthrew, nor Phcebus cou'd their fate prevent. 
Peaceful Menætes after theſe he kill'd, 

Who long had ſhunn'd the dangers of the field: 

On Lerna's lake a filent life he led, | 
And with his nets and angle earn'd his bread. 755 
Nor pompous cares, nor palaces he knew, 

But wiſely from th* infectious world withdrew. 
Poor was his houſe ;* his father's painful hand 

Diſcharg'd his rent, and plough'd another's land. 

As flames among the lofty woods are thrown, 760 
On diff rent ſides, and both by winds are blown, 
The laurels crackle in the ſputt'ring fire; 

The frighted ſylvans from their ſhades retire: 
Or as two neighb' ring torrents fall from high, 
Rapid they run; the foamy waters fry-: 765 
They roll to ſea with unreſiſted force, 
And down the rocks precipitate their courſe: 
Not with leſs rage the rival heroes take 
Their diff *rent ways; nor leſs deſtruction make. 
| K 5 
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With ſpears afar, with ſwords at hand they ſtrike; 
And zeal of laughter fires their ſouls alike. _ 
Like them their dauntleſs men maintain the field, 
And hearts are pierc'd unknowing how to yield-: 
They blow for blow return, and wound for wound ; 
And heaps of bodies raiſe the level ground. 775 
Murranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 
From a long royal race of Latian kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 


. Cruſh'd with the weight of an unwieldy ſtone : 
Betwixt the wheels he fell; the wheels that bore 786 


His living load, his dying body tore. 

His ſtarting ſteeds, to ſhun the glitt'ring ſword, 
Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their lord. 
Fierce Hillus threaten'd high; and face to face 
Affronted Turnus in the middle ſpace : | 785 

The prince encounter'd him in full career, 
And at his temples aim'd the deadly ſpear : 
So fatally. the flying weapon ſped, 
That thro his brazen helm it pierc'd his head. 
Nor Ciſſeus cou'dſt thou ſyape from Turnus' hand, 
In vain the ſtrongeſt of th' Arcadian band; 791 
Nor to Cupentus cou'd his gods afford 
Availing aid againſt th nean ſword: 
*0*_"'# 
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Wich to his naked heart purſu'd the courſe : 
Nor could his plated ſhield ſuſtain the force. 795 

Islus fell, whom not the Grecian pow'rs, 
Nor great ſubverter of the Trojan tow'rs, 
. Were doom'ꝰd to kill, while heav'n prolong'd his date: 
But who can paſs the bounds prefix d by fate; 
In high Lyrneſſus, and in Troy, he held 3000 
Two palaces, and was from each expell'd: . 
Of all the mighty man, the laſt remains 
A little ſpot of foreign earth contains. 

And now both hoſts their broken troops unite | 
In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 805 
Sereſthus, and undaunted Mneſtheus, join 
The Trojan, Tuſcan, and Arcadian line: 
Sea-born Meſſapus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin ſquadrons, and to battle leads. | 
They ſtrike, they puſh, they throng the ſcanty ſpace; 
Reſolv'd on death, impatient of diſgrace; 81 9 
And where one falls, another fills his place. 
The Cyprian goddeſs now inſpires her ſon 
To leave the unfiniſhed fight, and ſtorm the town. 
For while he rolls his eyes around the plain, 813 
In queſt of Turnus, whom he ſeeks in vain, 
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He views th' unguarded city from afar, 
In careleſs quiet, and ſecure of war : 


Occaſion. offers, and excites his mind, 
To dare beyond the taſk he firſt defign'd. 820 
Reſolv'd, he calls his chiefs ; they leave the fight; 
Attended thus, he takes a neighb'ring height: 


The crowding troops about their gen' ral ſtand, 
All under arms, and wait his high command. 


Then thus the lofty prince: Hear and obey, 825 
Ye Trojan bands, without the leaſt delay. 


Jove is with us, and what I have decreed 


Requires our -utmoſt vigour, and our ſpeed. 

Your inſtant arms againſt the town prepare; | 
The ſource of miſchief, and the ſeat of war. 830 
This day the Latian tow'rs, that mate the ſky, 
Shall level with the plain in aſhes lie: 

The people ſhall be ſlaves ; unleſs in time 

They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanquiſh'd on the plain; 
Then ſhall I wait till Turnus will be lain? 836 
Your force againſt the perjur'd city bend; _. 
There it began, and there the war ſhall end. 
The peace profan'd, our rightful arms requires ; 
Cleanſe the polluted place with purging fires, 840 


- 
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- He finiſh'd; and one ſoul inſpiring all, 
Form'd in a wedge, the foot approach the wall. 
Without the town, an unprovided train 
Of gaping, gazing citizens are ſlain. | 
Some firebrands, others ſcaling ladders bear; 845 
And thoſe they toſs aloft; and theſe they rer: 
The flames now lanch'd, the feather'd atrows fly, 
The clouds of miſſive arms obſcure the ſky. * 54 
Advancing to the front, the hero ſtanldds | 
And ftretching out to heav'n his pious hands, bo 
Atteſts the gods, aſſerts his innocence, bs 
Upbraids with breach of faith th* Auſonian prince; 
Declares the royal honour doubly ſtain'd, 
And twice the rites of holy peace profan'd.. 
D.iſſenting clamours in the town ariſez' 355 
Each will be heard, and all at once adviſe. L 
One part for peace, and one for war contends : 
Some wou'd exclude their foes, and ſome admit their 
[friends, 
The eg bing is kt is the W 
And whate'er tide prevails, is born along. 860 
Thus when the ſwain, within a hollow rock, 
Invades the bees with fuffocating ſmoke, 
They run around, or labour on their wings, 
Diſus'd to flight, and ſhoot their ſleepy ftings ; 
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To ſhun the bitter fumes in vain they try; 86g 

Black vapours, iſſuing from the vent, involve the ſky. 
But fate, and envious fortune, now prepare 


To plunge the Latins in the laſt deſpair. 


The queen, who ſaw the foes invade the town, 

And brands on tops of burning houſes thrown ; 870 

Caſt round her eyes, diſtracted with her fear; 

No troops of Turnus in the field appear. 

Once more ſhe ſtares abroad, but fill in vain: 

And then concludes the royal youth is flain. - 

Mad with her anguiſh, impotent to bear 375 

The mighty grief, ſhe loaths the vital air. 

She calls herſelf the cauſe of all this ill, 

And owns the dire effects of her ungovern'd will: 

She raves againſt the gods, ſhe beats her breaſt, 

She tears with both her hands her purple veſt, 880 

Then round a beam a running nooſe ſhe ty'd, 

And, faſten'd by the neck, obſcenely dy d. 
Soon as the fatal news by Fame was blown, 


And to her dames, and to her daughter known; 


The ſad Lavinia rends her yellow hair, 885 

And rofy cheeks ; the reſt her ſorrow ſhare : 

With ſhrieks the palace rings, and madneſs of | 
[deſpair, # 
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The ſpreading rumour fills the publick place; 


Confuſion, fear, diſtraction, and diſgrace, 

And filent ſhame, are ſeen in ey'ry face. 890 
Latinus tears his garments as he goes, | 
Both for his publick, and his private woes: 
With filth his venerable beard beſmears, 
And ſordid duſt deforms his filver, hairs. 


Obnoxious to the charms of womankind, 

And foon reduc'd to change what he ſo well deſign'd * 
To break the ſolemn league fo long deſir d, 

Nor finiſh what his fates, and thoſe of Troy, requir'd. 


And much he blames the ſoftneſs of his mind, "1 


© Now Turnus rolls aloof o'er empty-plains, 900 


And here and there ſome ſtraggling foes he gleans. 
His flying courſers pleaſe him leſs and leſs, 
Aſham'd of eaſy fight, and cheap ſucceſs. 

Thus half contented, anxious in his mind, 

The diſtant cries come driving in the wind: 905 
Shouts from the walls, but ſhouts in murmurs drown'd; 
A jarring mixture, and a boding ſound. 

Alas, ſaid he, what mean theſe diſmal cries ? 

What doleful clamours from the town ariſe ? 
Confus'd he ſtops, and backward pulls the reins: 918 
She, who the driver's office now ſuſtains, 
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Replies: Neglect, my lord, theſe new alarms; © - 

Here fight, and urge the fortune of your arms; 

There want not others to defend the wall, 

If by your rival's hand th' Italians fall: 915 

So ſhall your fatal ſword his friends oppreſs, | 

In honour equal, equal in ſucceſs. a et b:. 

To chis, the prince: O ſiſter, (for I knew 

The peace itifring'd proceeded firſt from you,) 

'T knew you, when you mingled firſt in fight, 920 

And now in vain you wou'd deceive my fight :. 

Why, goddeſs, this unprofitable care? 5 

Who ſent you down from heav'n, involv'd in air? 
Vour ſhare of mortal ſorrows to ſuſtain, 5 

And ſee your brother bleeding on the plain? 925 

For to what pow'r can Turnus have recourſe, 

Or, how reſiſt his fate's prevailing force! ; | 

Theſe eyes beheld Murranus bite the ground, 

Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 

I heard my deareſt friend, with dying breath, 930 

My name invoking to revenge his death: . 

Brave Ufens fell with honour on the place; 

To ſhun the ſhameful ſight of my diſgrace. 

On earth ſupine, a manly corpſe he lies ; 

His veſt and armour are the victor's prize. 935 
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Then ſhall I fee Laurentum in a flame, 

Which only wanted to complete my ſhame ? | 
How will the Latins hoot their champion's flight z ' 
How Drances will inſult, and point them to the ſight! 
Is death ſo hard to bear? ye gods below, 940 
(Since thoſe above ſo ſmall compaſſion ſhow) 
Receive a ſoul unſully d yet with ſhame, 

| Which not belies my great forefathers name. 

He ſaid: and while he ſpoke, with flying fpeed,! 
Came Sages urging on his foamy ſteed; 945 
Fix'd on his wounded face a ſhaft he bore, - 
And, ſeeking Turnus, ſent his voice before : + 
Turnus, on you, on you alone depends 
Our laſt relief; compaſſionate your friends. 

Like lightning, fierce Æneas rolling on, 950 
With arms inveſts, with flames invades the town : 
The brands are toſs d on high ;-the winds conſpire + 
To drive along the deluge of the fire: 

All eyes are fix'd on you; your foes rejoice; 

Ev'n the king ſtaggers, and ſuſpends his choice. 955 
Doubts to deliver, or defend the town; 
Whom to reject, or whom to call his ſon. 

The queen, on whom your utmoſt hopes were plac'd, 
Herſelf ſuborning death, has breath' d her laſt, © 
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'Tis true, Meſſapus, fearleſs of his fate, 960 
With fierce Atinas' aid, defends the gate: 
On ev'ry fide ſurrounded by the foe ; 
The more they kill, the greater numbers grow; ö 
An iron harveſt mounts, and ſtill remains to mow. 
You, far aloof from your forſaken bands, 965 
Your rolling chariot drive o'er empty ſands. 

Stupid he fate, his eyes on earth declin'd, 
And various cares revolving in his mind: 

Rage boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, 
And ſorrow mix'd with ſhame, his ſoul oppreſs'd; 970 
And conſcious worth lay lab'ring in his thought: 
And love by jealouſy to madneſs wrouyht, 
By flow degrees his reaſon drove away 
The miſts of paſſion, and reium'd her ſway. 
Then, riſing on his car, he turn'd his look; 975 
And ſaw the town involy'd in fire and fmoke, 
A wooden tow'r with flames already blaz'd, 
Which his. own hands on beams and rafters rais'd : 
And bridges laid above to join the ſpace ; 
And wheels below to roll from place to place. 980 
Siſter, the fates have vanquiſh'd ; let us go 
The way which heav'n and my hard fortune ſhow, | 
The fight is fixd; nor ſhall the branded name 
Of a baſe coward blot your brother's fame. 


* 
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Death is my choice : but ſuffer me to try 985 

My force, and vent my rage before I die. 

He ſaid, and leaping down without delay, 

Thro? crowds of ſcatter d foes he freed his way. 

Striding he paſs'd, impetuous as the wind, 

And left the grieving goddeſs far behind. 990 | 

As when a fragment, from a mountain torn 

By raging tempeſts, or by torrents born, 

Or ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 

Prone thro? the void the rocky ruin ſhoots, 

Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to ſteep; 995 

Down fink at once the ſhepherds and their ſheep ; 

Involv'd alike, they ruſh to nether ground, 

Stun'd with the ſhock they fall, and ſtund from earth 
[rebound z 

So Turnus, haſting headlong to the town, 

Should'ring and ſhoving, bore the ſquadrons down. 

Still preſſing onward, to the walls he drew, 1001 

Where ſhafts, and ſpears, and darts promiſcuous 


5 [flew ; 
And ſanguine ſtreams the ſlipp'ry ground embrew. 
Firſt, ſtretching out his arm, in ſign of peace, 

He cries aloud, to make the combat ceaſe; 1005 
Rutulians, hold, and Latin troops retire ; 

The fight is mine, and me the gods require, 
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"Tis juſt that I ſhou'd vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 
This day ſhall free from wars th · Auſonian tate; 101 
Or finiſh my misfortunes in my fate. 

Both armies from their bloody work deſiſt ; 
And, bearing backward, form a fpacious lift. 
The Trojan hero, who receiv'd from fame 1014 
The welcome ſound, and heard the champion's name, 
Soon leaves the taken works, and mounted walls, 
Greedy of war, where greater glory calls. 
He ſprings to fight, exulting in his force; 
His jointed armour rattles in the courſe. 
Like Eryx, or like Athos, 'great he ſhows, 1020 
Or father Appenine, when white with ſnows, 
His head divine, obſcure in clouds he hides, 
And ſhakes the ſounding foreſt on his ſides, | 

The nations over-aw'd, ſurceaſe the fight, 
Immoveable their bodies, fix'd their fight: 1025 
Ev'n Death ſtands ſtill; nor from above they throw 
Their darts, nor drive their Ions below. 
In ſilent order either army ſtands; 
And drop their ſwords; unknowing, from their kn 
Th' Auſonian king beholds, with wond'ting fight, 1036 
Two mighty champions match'd in ſingle fight; 


* * 
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Born under climes remote; and brought by fate, 
With ſwords to try their titles to the ſtateee. 
Now in clos'd field, each other from afarr 
They view; and ruſhing on, begin the war. 1035 
They lanch their ſpears, then hand to hand they meet; 
The trembling ſoil reſounds beneath their feet: 
Their bucklers claſh ; thick blows deſcend from high, 
And flakes of fire from their hard helmets fr. 
Courage conſpires with chance; and both engage 1040 
With equal fortune yet, and mutual rage. 
As when two bulls for their fair female fight, 
In Sila's ſhades or on Taburnus height; 
With horns adverſe they meet : the keeper flies : 
Mute ſtands the herd, the heifers roll their eyes ; 1045 
And wait th* event; which victor they ſhall bear, 
And who ſhall be the lord, to rule the luſty year: 
With rage of love the jealous rivals burn, | 
And puſh for puſh, and wound for wound return : 
Their dewlaps gor'd, their ſides are lav'd in blood: 1050 
Loud cries and roaring ſounds rebellow thro' the wood. 
Such was the combat in the liſted ground 
So claſh their ſwords, afid ſo their ſhields reſound. 
Jove ſets the beam; in either ſcale he lays 
The champion's fate, and each exactly weighs. 1055 
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On this fide life, and lucky chance aſcends : 

Loaded with death, that other ſcale deſcends. 

Rais'd on the ſtretch, young Turnus aims a blow, 

Full on the helm of his unguarded foe : > 

Shrill ſhouts and clamours ring on either fide, 1060 

As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide. 

But all in pieces flies the traitor ſword, 

And, in the middle ſtroke, deſerts his lord. 

| Now 'tis but death, or flight : difarm'd he flies, 

When in his hand, an unknown hilt he ſpies. 1065 

Fame fays that Turnus, when his ſteeds he join'd, 

Hurrying to war, diſorder'd in his mind, 

Snatch'd the firſt weapon which his haſte cou'd find. 

Twas not the fated ſword his father bore, 

But that his charioteer Metiſcus wore. 

This, while the Trojans fled, the toughneſs held : 

But vain againſt the great Vulcanian ſhield. 

The mortal-temper'd fteel deceiv'd his hand: 

The ſhiver'd fragments ſhone amid the ſand. 
Surpriz'd with fear, he fled along the field ; 1075 

And now forthright, and now in orbits wheel'd. 

For here the Trojan troops the liſt ſurround ; 

And there the paſs is clos'd with pools of marſhy 

[ground, 
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Eneas haſtens, tho* with heavier pace; | 
His wound, ſo newly knit, retards the chaſe : 108 
And oft his trembling knees their aid refuſe, 
Yet prefling foot by foot his foe purſues. 

Thus, when a fearful ſtag is clos'd around 
With crimſon toils, or in a river found ; 
High on the bank the deep-mouth'd hound appears ; 
Still opening, following ſtill, where-e'erhe ſteers: 1086 
The perſecuted creature to and fro, | 
Turns here and there to ſcape his Umbrian foe : 
Steep is th aſcent, and if he gains the land, 
The purple death is pitch'd along the ſtrand : 1090 
His eager foe determin'd to the chace, 
Stretch'd at his length, gains ground at every pace: 
Now to his beamy head he makes his way, 
And now he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey: 
Juſt at the pinch the ſtag ſprings out with fear, 1095 
He bites the wind and fills his ſounding jaws with air. 
The rocks, the lakes, the meadows ring with cries ; 
The mortal tumult mounts and thunders in the ſkies. 

Thus flies the Daunian prince ; and, flying, blames 


His tardy troops ; and calling by their names, 1100 
Demands his truſty ſword. The Trojan threats 
The realm with ruin, and their ancient ſeats 
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To lay in alhes, if hey dare ſupply 
Wich arms or aid, his vanquiſh d enemy: ; 
Thus menacing, he ſtill purſues the courſe 1105 
Wich vigour, tho' diminifh'd of his force. 
+ "Do times already, round the liſted place, *F 
One chief had fled, and tother given the chace : 
No trivial prize is play d; for on the life _ 

Or death of Turnus, now depends the ſtrife. 1110 
| Within the ſpace, tee "IT 
A facred ſhade, a venerable wood, - | 
For vows to Faunus paid, the 3 ry 
Here hung the veſts, and tablets were ingrav'd, 
Of ſinking mariners from ſhipwreck ſav'd. 1115 
With heedleſs hands the Trojans fell'd the tree, 
To make the ground inclos'd for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fate or chance, 
Or erring haſte, the Trojan drove his lance; 1119 
Then ſtoop'd, and tugg'd with force immenſe, to free 


Th' incumber'd ſpear from the tenacious tree; 
That whom his fainting limbs purſu'd in vain, 
His flying weapon might from far attain. 

Confus'd with fear, bereft of human aid, 1124 
Then Turnus to the gods, and firſt to Faunus pray'd 


O, Faunus, pity ; and thou, mother earth, 
Where I thy foſter ſon receiv'd my birth, 
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Hold faſt the ſteel; if my religious hand 

Your plant has honour'd, which your foes profan'd; 
Propitious hear my pious pray'r ! He faid, 1130 
Nor with ſueceſsleſs vows invok'd their aid. 
Th' incumbent hero wrench'd, and pull'd, and ftrain'd, 
But ſtill the ſtubborn earth the ſteel detain d. 
Juturna took her time: and while in vain 


He ftrove, aſſum'd Metifcus' form again; 1135 


And, in that imitated ſhape, reſtor'd 

To the deſpairing prince his Daunian ſword. 

The queen of love, who with diſdain and grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief ; 

T” aſſert her offspring with a greater deed, 1149 
From the tough root the ling'ring weapon freed. 


One truſts the ſword, and one the pointed lance : 

And both reſolv'd alike to try the fatal chance. 
Mean time imperial Jove to Juno ſpoke, 1145 

Who from a ſhining cloud beheld the ſhock : 

What new arreſt, O queen of heav'n, is ſent 

To ſtop the fates now lab'ring in th* event? 


Once more erect, the rival chiefs advance 3 . 


Divine Eneas, (and thou know'ſt it too) 
Free- doom'd to theſe celeſtial ſeats is due. 
Vol. IV. L 


What further hopes are left thee to purſue? 
j „ 
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What more attempts for Turnus can be made, 
That thus thou ling'reſt in this lonely ſhade ! 


js it becoming of the due reſpect, 


And awful honour of a god elect, 

A wound unworthy:of our ſtate to feel; 
Patient of human hands, and earthly fteel? 
Or ſeems it Juſt, the ſiſter ſhould reſtore | ö 


A ſecond ſword, when one was loſt before; 1159 5 
And arm a conquer'd wretch againſt his conqueror? 
For what without thy knowledge and avow, - 

Nay more, thy dictate, doth Juturna do? 

At laſt, in deference to my love, forbear 


Joo lodge within thy ſoul this anxious care: 


Reclin'd upon my breaſt, thy grief unload; 1165 

Who ſhould relieve the goddeſs but the god? * 

Now all things to their utmoſt iſſue. tend, 

Puſh'd by:the fates to their appointed end: 

While leave was giv'n thee, and a lawful hour 

For vengeance, wrath, and unreſiſted pow'r: 1170 

Toſs d on the ſeas thou cou'dſt thy foes diſtreſs, 

And driv'n aſhore, with hoſtile arms oppreſs: 

Deform the royal houſe ; and from the fide 

Of the juſt bridegroom tear the plighted bride : 
Now ceaſe at my command. I he Thund'rer ſaid: 

And with dejected eyes this anſwer Juno made. 1176 
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Becauſe your dread decree too well I knew, 

From Turnus and from earth unwilling I withdrew ; 

Elſe ſhou'd you not behold me here alone, 

Involv'd in empty clouds my friends bemcan; 1 180 

But girt with vengeful flames, in open ſight, | 

Engag'd againſt my foes in mortal fight. 

Tis true, Juturna mingled in the ftrife 

By my command, to fave her brother's life ; 

At leaſt to try: But by the Stygian lake, 1185 

{ The moſt religious oath the gods can take ) 

With this reſtriction, not to bend the bow, 

Or toſs the ſpear, or trembling dart to throw. 

And now reſign'd to your ſuperior might, 

And tir'd with fruitleſs toils, I loath the fight. 1190 

This let me beg, (and this no fates withſtand ) 

Both. for myſelf, and for your father's land; 

That when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace, 

(Which I, ſince you ordain, conſent to bleſs) 

The laws of either nation be the ſam oy 

But let the Latins ſtill retain their name; 

Speak the ſame language which they ſpoke before; 

Wear the fame habits which their grandſires wore : 

Call them not Trojans ; periſh the renown, 

And name of Troy with that deteſted town. 1200 
i 


| 
| 
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Latium be Latium till ; let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal majeſty remain. 

Then thus the founder of mankind replies, 
(Unruffled was his front, ſerene his eyes.) 
Can Saturn's iſſue, and heav'n's other heir, 1205 
Such endleſs anger in her boſom. bear? 
Be miſtreſs, and your full deſires obtain: 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood th' Auſonian people ſprung, 1209 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their tongue. 
The Trojans to their cuſtoms ſhall be yd, 
I will, myſelf, their common rites provide; 
The native ſhall command, the foreigners ſubſide. 
All ſhall be Latium; Troy without a name: 
And her loſt ſons forget from whence they came. 1215 
From blood ſo mix'd, a pious race ſhall flow, 
Equal to gods, excelling all below. 
No nation more reſpe to you ſhall pay, 
Or greater off rings on your altars lay. 
Juno conſents, well pleas'd that her deſires 1220 
Had found ſucceſs, and from the cloud retires. 

The peace thus made, the Thund'rer next prepares 
To force the wat'ry goddeſs from the wars. 
Deep in the diſmal regions, void of light, 
Three daughters at a birth were born toNight; 1225 


Ex. XII. XENEIS. 24 
Theſe their brown mother, brooding on her care, 
Indulg'd with windy wings to flit in air: 

With ſerpents girt alike ; and crown'd with hiſſing 
. x | [hair., 
In heav'n the Dire call'd, and ſill at hand, 
Before the throne of angry Jove they ſtand, 1230 

His miniſters of wrath ; and ready ſtill 

The minds of mortal men with fears to fill: 
When- e' er the moody fire, to wreak his hate 

On realms or towns, deſerving of their fate, 

Hurls down diſeaſes, death and deadly care, 1235 
| And terrifies the guilty world with war z 

One ſiſter-plague of theſe from heav'n he ſent, » , 


To fright Juturna with a dire portent. 
The peſt comes whirling down: by far more flow 
Springs the ſwift arrow from the Parthian bow, 1240 
Or Cydon eugh ; when traverſing the ſkies, 
And drench'd in pois'nous juice, the ſure deſtruction 
17 | t flies. 
With ſuch a ſudden, and unſeen a flight, 
Shot thro? the clouds the daughter of the night. 
Soon as the field inclos'd ſhe had in view, 1245 
And from afar her deſtin'd quarry knew : 

L 3 
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Contracted, to the boding bird ſhe turns, 

Which haunts the ruin'd piles and hallow'd urns, 
And beats about the tombs with nightly wings ; 
Where ſongs obſcene on ſepulchres ſhe ſings. 1250 
Thus leſſen'd in her form, with frightful cries | 
The fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 
Flaps on his ſhield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 

A lazy chilneſs crept along his blood, 

Chok'd was his voice, his hair with horror ſtood. 1255 
Juturna from afar beheld her fly, Se 1-6 
And knew th' ill omen by her ſcreaming cry, 
And ſtridour of her wing. Amaz'd with fear, 


Her beauteous breaſts ſhe beat, and rent her flowing 
hair. 


— 


Ah me, ſhe cries, in this unequal ſtrife, 1262 
What can thy ſiſter more to ſave thy life 

Weak as I am, can I, alas, contend 

In arms with that inexorable fiend ! 

| Now, now, I quit the field! forbear to fright 

My tender foul, ye baleful birds of night! 1265. 
The laſhing of your wings I know too well : 

The ſounding flight, and fun'ral ſcreams of hell ! 
Theſe are the gifts you bring from haughty Jove, 
The worthy recompence of raviſh'd love! 
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Did he for this ewempt my life from fate ? 1270 
O hard conditions of immortal ſtate! 

Thoꝰ born to death, not privileg'd to die, 

But forc'd to bear impos'd eternity 

Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother's ghoſt below ! 1275; 
The joys are vaniſh'd; nothing now remains 

Of life immortal but immortal pains. 

What earth will open her devouring womb, 

To reſt a weary goddeſs in the tomb! 

She drew a length of ſighs; nor more ſhe ſaid, 129d 
But in her azure mantle wrap'd her head : 

Then plung'd into her ſtream, with deep deſpair, 
And her laſt ſobs came bubbling up in air. 

Now ſtern /Eneas waves his weighty ſpear 
"Againſt his foe,. and thus upbraids his fear: 1285 
What farther ſubterfuge can Turnus find? 

What empty hopes are harbour'd in his mind ? 

"Tis not thy ſwiftneſs can ſecure thy flight: 
Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 
Vary thy ſhape in thouſand forms, and dare 1298. 
What (kill and courage can attempt in war: 
L. 4 
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Wim for the wings of wind to mount the ſy ; | 

Or hid, within the hollow earth to lie. 

The champion ſhook his * and made this ſhort 

(reply. 

No threats of thine my manly mind can move: 1295 
*Tis hoſtile heav'n I dread ; and partial Jove. 

He ſaid no more; but with a ſigh, repreſs'd 

The mighty ſorrow in his ſwelling breaſt, 

Then, as he roll'd his troubled eyes around, 9 
An antique ſtone he ſaw; the common bound 5 


Of neighb' ring fields; and barrier of the ground: 


So vaſt, that twelve ſtrong men of modern days, 
Th' enormous weight from earth cou'd hardly raiſe, 
He heav'd it at a lift; and pois'd on high, 

Ran ftagg'ring on againſt his enemy. 1303 
But ſo diforder'd, that he ſcarcely knew 

His way, or what unwieldy weight he threw. 

His knocking knees are bent beneath the load, 

And ſhiv'ring cold congeals his vital blood. 

The ſtone drops from his arms; and falling ſhort, 
For want of vigour, mocks his vain effort. 1312 
And as, when heavy ſleep has clos'd the ſight, 


We ſeem to run; and, deſtitute of force, 
Our ſinking limbs forſake us in the courſe; 1315 
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In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry 1 
The nerves unbrac'd, their uſual ſtrength deny; + 
And on the tongue the falt'ring accents die: 
So Turnus far'd, whatever means he try'd, 4 | 
All force of arms, and points of art employ'd, 1320 | 
The fury flew athwart, and made th' endeavour } 
[ void, 
A thouſand various thoughts his ſoul confound : 
He ftar'd about; nor aid nor iſſue found: 
His own men ſtop the paſs; and his own walls 
iurroumd. 
Once more he pauſes; and looks out again: 1325 
And ſeeks the goddeſs charioteer in vain. 
Trembling he views the thund'ring chief advance, 
And brandiſhing aloft the deadly lance : 
Amaz'd he cow'rs beneath his conq'ring foe, 
Forgets to ward; and waits the coming blow. 1330 
Aſtoniſh'd while he ſtands, and fix'd with fear, 
Aim'd at his ſhield he ſees th' impending ſpear. -, 
The hero meaſur d firſt, with narrow view, | 


The deſtin'd mark; and riſing as he threw, 
With its full ſwing the fatal weapon flew. 1335 
Not with leſs rage the rattling thunder falls; 


Or ſongs from batt'ring engines break the walls: 
L 5 
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Swift as a whirlwind; from an arm fo ſtrong, 
The lance drove on; and bore the death along. 
Nought cou d his ſev'n- fold fhield the prince avail, 
Nor ought beneath his arms the coat of mail: 1347 
It pierce*d thro? all; and with a grizly wound, 
Tratisfix'd his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted ſky: 
Woods, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 1345 
Now low on earth the lofty chief is laid, 
With eyes caſt upwards, and with arms difplay'd ; 
And recreant thus to the proud victor pray'd. 2 
F know my death deſerv'd, nor hope to live: 
Uſe what the gods and thy good fortune give. 1350 
Yet think; oh think, if mercy may be ſhown, 
( Thou hadſt a father once; and haſt a ſon: } 
Pity my fire, now ſinking to the grave; 
And for Anchiſes' fake, old Daunus fave ! 
Or, if thy vow'd revenge purſue my death ; 1355 
Give to my friends my body void of breath ! 
The Latian chiefs have ſeen me beg my life ; 
Thine is the conqueſt, thine the royal wife ; 
Againſt a yielded man, tis mean ignoble ftrife, 
In deep ſuſpence the Trojan feem'd to ſtand; 1360 
And, juſt prepar'd to ſtrike, repreſs'd his hand. 
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He roll'd his eyes, and ev'ry moment felt 

His manly ſoul with more compaſſion melt. 

When, caſting down a caſual glance, he ſpyd 

The golden belt that glitter'd on his fide: 1368. 
The fatal ſpoils which haughty Turnus tore. 

From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 

Then rouz'd anew to. wrath, he loudly cries 
(Flames, whilehe ſpoke, came flaſhing from his eyes: }* 
Traitor, doſt thou, doſt thou to grace pretend, 1370 
Clad, as thou art, in trophies of my friend? 

To his ſad ſoul a grateful off ring g03 

Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly blow. 

He rais'd his arm aloft ; and at the word, 

Deep in his boſom drove the ſhining ſword. 1375 
The ſtreaming blood diſtain'd his arms around, 

And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing thro? the wound. 
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R E A D E R. 
THAT Virgil wrote in the, vigour of 

his age, in plenty and at eaſe, I have 
token to tranſiate in my declining years: 
ſtruggling with wants, oppreſſed with ſick- 
neſs, curbed in my genius, liable to be miſ- 
conſtrued in all I write; and my judges, if 
they are not yery equitable, already prejudiced 
againſt me, by the lying character which has 
been given them of my morals. Yet ſteady 
to my principles, and not diſpirited with my 
afflictions, I have, by the bleſſing of God on 
my, endeavours, overcome all difficulties ; and, 
in ſome meaſure, acquitted myſelf of the debt 
which I owed the public, when I undertook 
this work, In the firſt place therefore, I 
thankfully acknowledge to the Almighty 
Power, the aſſiſtance he has given me in the 
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beginning, the proſecution, and concluſion of 
my preſent ſtudies,” which. are more happily 


performed than I could have promiſed to- 


myſelf, when I laboured under ſuch diſcou- 


tagements. For what I have done, imperfect 


as it is, for want of health and leiſure to eor-- 
reck it, will be judged in aſter- ages, and poſ- 
fibly in the preſent, to be no diſnonour to my 
native country; whoſe language and poetry 
would be more eſteemed abroad, if they were 
better anderftood; Somewhat (give me leave 
to ſay) 1 have added to both of them in the 
choice of words, and harmony of numbers, 


which were wanting, eſpecially the Kft, in all 
our poets, even in thoſe. who being endued 


with genius, yet have not cultivated theit mo- 
ther-tongue with ſufficient care; or relying on 
the beauty of 'their thoughts, have judged the 
ornament. of words, and ſweetneſs of ſound, 
unneceſſary. One is for raking in Chaucer 
(our Engliſh Ennius) for antiquated words, 
which are never to be revived, but when ſound 
or ſignificancy is wanting in the preſent lan- 
guage. But many of his deſerve not this re- 
demption, any more than the crowds of men 
who daily die, or are ſlain for ſix-pence in a 
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battle, merit to be reſtored to life, if a wiſh. 
could revive them. Others have no ear for 

verſe, nor choice of words; nor diſtinction of 
thoughts ; but mingle farthings with their gold 
to make up the ſum. Here is a field of ſatire 
opened to me: but ſince the revolution I have 

wholly renounced that talent. For who would 
give phyſick to the great when he is uncalled, 
to do his patient no good, and endanger him- 
felf for his prefcription? Neither am I ig- 
norant, but I may juſtly be condemned for 
many of thoſe faults of which I have too li- 
berally arraigned others. 


Cynthius aurem vellit, & admonuit: 


It is enough for me if the government will 
let me paſs unqueſtioned. In the mean time, 
I am obliged in gratitude to return my thanks 
to many of them, who have not only diſtin- 
guiſhed me from others of the ſame party, by 
a particular exception of grace, but without 


conſidering the man, have been bountiful to 


the poet: have encouraged Virgil to ſpeak 
ſuch Engliſh as I could teach him, and re- 
ward his interpreter, for the pains he has taken 
in bringing him over into Britain, by defray- 
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ing the charges of his voyage. Even Cerbe- 
rus, when he had received the ſop, permitted 
Eneas to pals freely to Elyſium. Had it 


been offered me, and I had refuſed it, yet till 


ſome gratitude is due to ſuch who were willing 
to oblige me. But how much more to thoſe 
from whom I have received the favours which 
they have offered to one of a different per- 

ſuaſion ? amongſt whom I cannot omit naming | 
the earls of Derby and of Peterborough. To 
the firſt of theſe I have not the honour-to be 
known, and therefore his liberality was as 
much unexpected as it was undeſerved. The 
preſent earl of Peterborough has been pleaſed 
long ſince to accept the tenders of my ſervice: 
his favours are ſo frequent to me that I receive 
them almoſt by preſcription. No difference 
of intereſts or opinion have been able to with- 


draw his protection from me: and I might 


juſtly be condemned for the moſt unthankful 
of mankind, if I did not always preſerve for 
him a moſt profound reſpect and inviolable 
gratitude. - I muſt alſo add, that if the laſt 
Eneid ſhine among its fellows, it is owing to 
the commands of Sir William Trumball, one 


of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, who re- 


- 
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eommended it, as his favourite, to my care; 
and for his fake particularly I have made it 
mine. For who would confeſs wearineſs, 
when he enjoined a freſh labour? I could 
not but invoke the aſſiſtance of a a for 
this laſt office. | A. 


Extremum hunc Arethuſa : —= 
 Negat quis carmina Gallo? 


Neither am I to forget the noble preſent 
which was made me by Gilbert Dolben, Eſq. 
the worthy ſon of the late archbiſhop of York; 
who, when I began this work, enriched me 
with all the ſeveral editions of Virgil, and all 
the commentaries of 'thoſe editions in Latin. 
Amongſt which I could not but prefer the 
Dauphine's, as the laſt, the ſhorteſt,” and the 
moſt judicious. Fabrini I had alſo ſent me 
from Italy; but either he underſtands Virgil 
but very imperfectly, or I have no knowledge 
of my author. | 

Being invited by that worthy gentleman Sir 
William Bowyer to Denham-Court, I tranſ- 
lated the firſt Georgic at his houſe, and the 
greateſt part of the laſl Eneid. A more 
friendly entertainment no man ever found, 
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eommended it, as his favourite, to my care; 
and for his ſake particularly I have made it 
mine. For who would confeſs wearineſs, 
when he enjoined a freſh labour? I could 
not but invoke the aſſiſtance of a muſe, for 
this laſt office. 


Extremum hunc Aretbuſa —= 
 Negat quis carmina Gallo? 


Neither am I to forget the noble preſent 
which was made me by Gilbert Dolben, Eſq. 
the worthy ſon of the late archbiſhop of York; 
who, when I began this work, enriched me 
with all the ſeveral editions of Virgil, and all 
the commentaries of 'thoſe editions in Latin. 
Amongſt which 1 could not but prefer the 
Dauphine's, as the laſt, the ſhorteſt,” and the 
moſt judicious. Fabrini I had alſo ſent me 
from Italy; but either he underſtands Virgil 
but very imperfectly, or I have no knowledge 
of my author. | 

Being invited by that worthy gentleman Sir 
William Bowyer to Denham-Court, I. tranſ- 
lated the firſt Georgic at his houſe, and the 
greateſt part of the laſt Eneid. A more 
friendly entertainment no man ever found, 
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No wonder therefore if both thoſe verſions fur. 
paſs the reſt, and own the ſatisfaction I re. 
_ ceived in his converſe, with whom I had the 
honour to be bred in Cambridge, and in the 
ſame college. The ſeventh Zneid was made 


Engliſh at Burleigh, the magnificent abode of 


the earl of Exeter: In a village belonging to 
his family I was born, and under his roof I 
endeavoured to, make that ZEneid appear in 
Engliſh with as much Tuſtre-as I could; though 
my author has not given the finiſhing ftrokes 
either to it or to the eleventh, as J perhaps 
could prove in both, if I durſt preſume to 
eriticize my maſter. 
By a letter from William Walſh of Abberly, 
Efq. (who has ſo long honoured me with his 
friendſhip, and who, without flattery, is the 
| beſt critick of our nation) I have been inform- 
ed that his Grace the Duke- of Shrewſbury 
has procured a. printed copy of the Paſtorals, 
Georgics, and fix firſt Aneids, from my book- 
ſeller, and has read them in the country, to- 
gether with my friend. This noble perſon 
having been pleaſed to give them a commen- 
dation, which 1 preſume not to inſert, has 
made me vain enough to boaſt of fo great a 
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favour, and to think I have ſucceeded beyond 
my hopes; the character of his excellent judg- 
ment, the acuteneſs of his wit, and his general 
knowledge of good letters, being known as 
well to all the world as the ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition, his humanity, his eaſineſs of 'ac+ 
ceſs, and deſire of obliging thoſe who ſtand in 
need of his protection, are known to all who 
have approached him; and to me in particu- 

lar, who have formerly had the honour of his 
converſation. Whoever has given the world 
the tranſlation of part of the third Georgic, 
which he calls The Power of Love, has put me 
to ſufficient pains to make my own not inferior 
to hie: as my Lord Roſcommon's Silenus had 
formerly given me the ſame trouble. The 
moſt ingenious Mr. Addiſon, of Oxford, has 
alſo been as troubleſome to me as the other 
two, and on the ſame account. After his bees, 
my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth the hiving. 
Mr. Cowley's Praiſe of a Country Life is ex- 
cellent ; but is rather an imitation of Virgil 
than a verſion, That I have recovered in 
ſome meaſure the health which J had loſt by 
too much application to this work, is owing, 


next to God's mercy, to the {kill and care of 
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Dr. Guibbons and Dr. Hobbs, the two orna- 
ments of their profeſſion; whom I can only 
pay by this acknowledgement. The whole 
faculty, has always been ready to oblige me; 
and the only one of them who endeavoured to 
defame me had it not in his power.“ I deſire 
pardon from my readers for ſaying ſo much in 
relation to myſelf, which concerns not them: 
and with my acknowledgements to all my ſub- 
ſcribers, have only to add, that the few notes 
which follow are par maniere d'acquits becauſe 
I had obliged myſelf by articles to do ſome- 
what of that kind. Theſe ſcattering obſerva- 
tions are rather gueſſes at my author's meaning 
in ſome paſſages, than proofs that ſo he meant. 
The unlearned may have recourſe to any po- 
etical dictionary in Engliſn, for the names of 
perſons, places, or fables, which the learned 
need not: but that little which I ſay is either 
new or neceſſary. And the firſt of theſe qua- 
lifications never fails to invite a reader, if not 
to pleaſe him. | 


Sir Richard Blackmore, 
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Virgil's Works in Engliſh. 


ASTORAL 1. Line 6. There firſt the youth 
of heavenly birth I viewed. 

Virgil means Octavius Cæſar, heir to Julius; who 
perhaps had not arrived to his twentieth year when 
Virgil ſaw him firſt, Vide his life. Of heavenly 
birth or heavenly blood ; becauſe the Julian family 
was derived from Tiilus, fon to AEneas, and grand- 
ſon to Venus. | 


Paſtoral 2. Line 65. The ſhort Narciſſus. 
That is, of ſhort continuance. 


' Paſtoral 3. Line 95. For him, the god of ſbep- 
berds and their ſheep. 

Phoebus, not Pan, is here called the god of ſhep- 
herds : the poet alludes to the ſame ſtory which he 
touches in the beginning of the ſecond Georgic, 
where he calls Phoebus the Amphryhan ſhepherd, 
becauſe he fed the ſheep and oxen of Admetus (with 
whom he was in love) on the hill Amphryſus. 
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Paſtoral 4, Line 73. Begin auſpicious boy, &:, 


In Latin thus, Incipe 1 puer, iſs cognoſcere. 


__ matrem, 

I have tranſlated the paſſage to this ſenſe ; that the 
infant ſmiling on his mother, ſingles her out from 
the reſt of the company about him. Erythræus, 
Bembus, and Joſeph Scaliger, are of this opinion, 
Yet they and I may be miſtaken; for immediately 
after we find theſe words, Cui non riſere Parentes, 
which imply another ſenſe, as if the parents ſmiled 
on the new- born- infant: and that the babe on whom 
they vouchſafed not to ſmile, was born to ill-fartune, 
For they tell a ſtory, that when Vulcan, the only fon 
of Jupiter and- Juno, came into the world, he was 
fo hard-favoured that both his parents frowned on 
him; and Jupiter threw him out of heaven: he fell 


on the iſland Lemnos, and was lame ever afterwards. 


The laſt line of the paſtoral ſeems to juſtify this ſenſe, 
Nec deus hunc Menſa, Dea nec dignata Cubili gl. 
For though he married Venus, yet his mother Juno 
was not preſent at the nuptials to bleſs them; as ap- 
pears by his wife's incontinence. They ſay alſo, 
that he was baniſhed from the banquets of the gods: 
if ſo, that puniſhment could be of no long continu- 
ance, for Homer makes him preſent at their feaſts, 
and compoſing a quarrel betwixt his parents with a 
bowl of nectar. The matter is of no great conſe- 
quence; and therefore I adhere to my tranſlation for 
theſe two reaſons: firſt, Virgil has this following 


* 


— 
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Une, Matri longa decemtulerunt foftidia menſes, as if 


the infant's ſmiling on his mother was a reward ta 
her for bearing him ten months in her body, four 
weeks longer than the uſual time. Secondly, Ca- 
tullus is cited by Joſeph Scaliger, as favouring this 
opinion, in his Epithalamium of Manlius Torquatus. 
Torquatus, volo par volur 
Matris t gremio ſue 
. Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rideat ad Patrem, &c. 


What if I ſhould ſteer betwixt-the two extremes, 
and conclude, 'that the infant, who was to be happy, 
muſt not only ſmile on his parents, but alſo they on 
him? for Scaliger notes that the infants who ſmiled 
not at their birth, were obſerved to be Ayiazro,, or 
ſullen (as I have tranflated it) during all their life: 
and Servius, and almoſt all the modern commenta- 
tors affirm, that no child was thought fortunate on 
whom his parents ſmiled not at his birth, I obſerve 
farther, that the ancients thought the infant who 
came into the world at the end of the tenth month, 
was born to ſome extraordinary fortune, good or bad, 
Such was the birth of the late prince of Conde's fa- 
ther, of whom his mother was not brought to bed 
till almoſt eleven months were expired after his fa- 
ther's death : yet the College of Phyſicians at Paris 
concluded he was lawfully begotten. My ingenious 
friend, Anthony Henley, Eſq. deſired me to make a 
note on this paſſage of Virgil : adding, what I had 
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not read; that the Jews have been ſo ſuperſtitious, 
as to obſerve not only the firſt look or action of an 
infant, but alſo the firſt word which the parent or 
any of the aſſiſtants ſpoke after the birth; and from 
thence they gave a name to the child alluding to it. 

Paſtoral 6. My Lord Roſcommon's notes on this 
paſtoral, are equal to his excellent tranſlation of it; 
and thither I refer the reader. 

The eighth and tenth Paſtorals are "OF tranſ- 
lated to all manner of advantage, by my excellent 
friend Mr. Stafford. So is the ele of Camilla, 
in the eleventh Æneid. = 


This eighth Paſtoral is copied hs our author from 
two Bucolicks of Theocritus. Spencer has followed 
both Virgil and Theocritus, in the charms which 
he employs for curing Britomartis of her love. But 
he had alſo our poet's Ceiris in his eye: for there 
not only the inchantments are to be found, but alſo 
the very name of Britomartis. 

In the ninth Paſtoral, Virgil has made a collection 
of many ſcattering paſſages which he had tranſlated 
from Theocritus; and here he has bound them into 
a- noſegay. 5 

Georgie 1. The poetry of this book is more ſub- 
lime than any part of Virgil, if I have any taſte. 
And if ever I have copied his majeſtick ſtyle, it is 
here. The compliment he makes Auguſtus almoſt 
in the beginning, is ill imitated by his ſucceſſors Lu- 
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can and Statius. They dedicated to tyrants; and 
their flatteries are groſs and fulſome. Virgil's addreſs 
is both more lofty and more juſt. In the three laſt 
lines of this Georgic, I think I have diſcovered a 
ſecret compliment to the Emperor, which none of 
the commentators have obſerved. Virgil had juſt. 
before deſcribed the miſeries which Rome had under- 
gone betwixt the Triumvirs and the Common-wealth, 
party: in the cloſe of all, he ſeems to excuſe the 
crimes committed by his patron Cæſar, as if he were 
conſtrained againſt his own temper to thoſe violent 
proceedings, by the neceflity of the times in general, 
but more particularly by his two partners, Anthony 
and Lepidus. Fertur Equis Auriga, nec audit Cur- 
rus habenas. I hey were the head- ſtrong horſes who 
hurried Octavius, the trembling charioteer, along, 
and were deaf to his reclaiming them. I obſerve 
farther, that the preſent wars, in which all Europe 
and part of Aſia are engaged at preſent, are waged 
in the ſame places here deſcribed, Atque hin: Eu- 
phrates, illinc Germania bellum, &c, As if Virgil 
had propheſied of this age 


Georgic 2. The praiſes of Italy, (tranflated by 
the learned, and every way excellent, Mr. Chetwood, 
which are printed in one of my miſcellany poems) 
are the greateſt ornament of this book. Wherein, 
for want of ſufficient {kill in gardening, agriculture, 
Sc. I may poſſibly be miſtaken in ſome terms. But 
concerning grafting, my honoured friend Sir William 

Vor. IV, M 
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Bowyer has aſſured me, that Virgil has ſhown more 
of poetry than ſkill, at leaſt in relation to our more 
northern climates; and that many of our ſtccks 
will not receive ſuch grafts, as our poet tells us 
would bear in Italy. Nature has conſpired with art 
to make the garden at Denham-court, of Sir Wil- 
liam's own plantation, one of the moſt delicious ſpots 
«f ground in England : it contains not above five 
acres, (juſt the compaſs of Alcinous his garden, de- 
ſcribed in the Odyſſes:) But Virgil ſays in this very 


Georgie, Laudato ingentia rura; exiguum colito. 


Georgic 3. Line 45. | — 

Next him Niphates, with inverted urn, &c. 

It has been objected to me, that I underſtood not 
this paſſage of Virgil, becauſe I call Niphates a river, 
which is a mountain in Armenia. But the river 
ariſing from the fame mountain is alſo called Ni- 
phates, And having ſpoken of Nile before, I might 
reaſonably think, that Virgil rather meant to couple 
two rivers, than a river and a mountain, 


Line 224. The male. has done, &c. 
Ihe tranſition is obſcure in Virgil. He began 
with cows, then proceeds to treat of horſes ; now 
returns to COWS, | 


Line 476. Till the new ram receives th' exalted ſun. 

Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives his exalta- 

tion in the ſign Aries: Virgil perfectly underſtood 
both Aſtronomy and Aſtrology. | 
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Georgic 4. Line 27. That when the youthful prince. 
. My moſt ingenious friend Sir Henry Shere, has 
obſerved through a glaſs hive, that the young prince 
of the Bees, or heir preſumptive of the crown, ap- 
proaches the king's apartment with great reverence ; 
and for three ſucceſſive mornings demands permiſſion 
to lead forth a colony of that year's bees. If his pe- 
tition be granted, which he ſeems to make by hum- 
ble hummings, the ſwarm ariſes under his conduct: 
If the anſwer be, le rey Vaviſera, that is, if the old 
monarch think it not convenient for the publick 
good to part with ſo many of his ſubjects, the next 
morning the prince is found dead before the threſh- 
old of the palace. 


Line 477. The poet here records the names of 
fifty river · nymphs: And for once I have tranſlated 
them all. But in the Eneis I thought not myſelf 
obliged to be fo exact; for in naming many men 
who were killed by heroes, I. have omitted ſome 
which would not ſound in Engliſh verſe. 


Line 660. The Epiſode of Orpheus and Euri- 
dice begins here, and contains the only machine 
which Virgil uſes in the Georgics. | I have obſerved 
in the epiſtle before the Æneis, that our Author ſel- 
dom employs machines but to adorn his poem; and 
that the action which they ſeemingly perform, is 
really produced without them. Of this nature is the 
legend of the bees reſtored by miracle ; when tho 
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receipt which the poet gives, would do the work 
without one. The only beautiful machine which I 
remember in the modern poets, is in Arioſto; where 
God commands St. Michael to take care that Paris, 
then beſieged by the Saracens, ſhould be ſuccoured 
by Rinaldo. In order to this, he enjoins the arch- 
angel to find Silence and Diſcord. The firſt to con- 
duct the Chriſtian army to relieve the town, with ſo 
much ſecreſy that their march ſhould not be diſco- 
vered ; the Jatter to enter the camp of the infidels, 
and there to ſow diſſention among the principal com- 
manders. The heavenly meſſenger takes his way to 
an ancient monaſtery, not doubting there to find 
Silence in her primitive abode; but inſtead of Silence 
finds Diſcord ; the Monks, being divided into fac- 
tions about the choice of ſome new officer, were at 
fnic and ſnee with their drawn knives. The fatire 
needs no explanation. And here it may be alſo ob- 
ferved, that ambition, jealouſy, and worldly intereſt, 
and point of honour, had made variance both in the 
cloiſter and the camp; and ſtrict diſcipline had done 
the work of Silence, in conducting the Chriſtian 
army to ſurpriſe the Turks. 


Eneid 1. Line 111. 


And make thee father of a happy line. 


This was an obliging promiſe to olus; who had 
been ſo unhappy in his former children Macareus and 


Canace. 
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Line 196. The realms of ocean and the fields of 


air are mine, not his. 


Poetically fpeaking, the fields of air are under 
the command of Juno, and her vicegerent /Eolus, 
Why then does Neptune call them his ? T anſwer, 
becauſe being god of the ſeas, olus could raiſe no 
tempeſt in the atmoſphere above them without his 
leave. But why does Juno addreſs to her own ſub- 
ſtitute ? I anſwer, He had an immediate power over 
the winds, whom Juno deſires to employ on her re- 
venge. That power was abſolute by land, which 
Virgil plainly inſinuates; for when - Boreas and his 
brethren were let looſe, he ſays at firſt terras turbine 
perflant; then adds, incubuere mari : to raiſe a tem- 


peſt on the ſea was uſurpation on the prerogative of 
Neptune, who had given him no leave, and there- 


fore was enraged at his attempt. I may alſo add, 


that they who are in a paſſion, as Neptune then was, 
are apt to allume to themſelves more than is pro- 


perly their due. 


Line 450. O virgin £6 


If as you ſeem the ſiſter of the day, 
Or one at leaſt of chaſte Diana's train, 


Thus, in the original : 
DO quam te memorem virgo 
Aut Phœbi ſoror, aut nympharem ſanguinis una. 
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his is a family compliment, which ZEneas here 
beſtows on Venus. His father Anchiſes had uſed 
the very ſame to that goddeſs when he courted her. 
This appears by that very ancient Greek poem, in 
which that amour is ſo beautifully deſcribed, and 
which is thought Homer's ; though it ſeems to be 
written before his age. ST t k 
Line 980. Her princely gueſt was next her ſide. 
This, I confeſs, is properly tranſlated ; and ac- 
cording to the modern faſhion of fitting at table, 
But the ancient cuſtom of lying on beds, had not 
been underſtood by the unlearned reader. 
Aneid 2, The deſtruction of Veii is here ſha- 
dowed under that of Troy: Livy, in his deſcription 
cf it, ſeems to have emulated in his proſe, and al- 


moſt equalled the beauty of Virgil's verſe. 
Eneid 3. Verſe 132. 


And childrens children ſhall the crown ſuſtain. 
Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab 4llis. | 


Virgil tranſlated this verſe from Homer: Homer 
had it from Orpheus; and Orpheus from an an- 
cient oracle of Apollo. On this account it is, that 
Virgil immediately ſubjoins theſe words, Hæc Phœ- 
bus, &c. Euſtathius takes notice, that the old poets 
were wont to take whole paragraphs from one 
another, which juſtifies our poet for what he bor- 
rows from Homer. Bochartus, in his letter to Se- 
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grais, mentions an oracle which he found in the 
fragments of an old Greek hiſtorian ; the ſenſe 
whereof is this in Engliſh : "That when the empire 
of the Priamidæ ſhould be deſtroyed, the line of 
Anchiſes ſhould ſucceed. Venus therefore, ſays the 
hiſtorian, was deſirous to have a ſon by Anchiſes, 
though he was then in his decrepid age: accordingly 
ſhe had Eneas. Aſter this ſhe ſought occaſion to 
ruin the race of Priam; and ſet on foot the intrigue 
of Alexander, (or Paris) with Helena: ſhe being 
raviſhed, Venus pretended till to favour the Tro- 
jans; leſt they ſhould reſtore Helen, in caſe they 
ſhould be reduced to the laſt neceffity. Whence it 
appears, that the controverſy betwixt Juno and Ve- 
nus was on no trivial account, but concerned the 


ſucceſſion to a great empire. 
Fineid 4. Line 945. 
And muſt I die, ſhe ſaid, 
And unreveng'd? *tis doubly to be dead 
Yet ev'n this death with "pleaſure I receive: 
On any terms, *tis better than to live. 
This is certainly the ſenſe of Virgil ; on which 
I have paraphraſed, to make it plain. His words 
are theſe; 
Moriemur inulte ? 
Sed moriamur, ait; fic, fic juvat ire ſub umbras, 
Servius makes an interrogation at the word /e; 
thus, fic? Sic juvat ire ſub umbras. Which Mr. 
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Cowley juſtly cenſures: but his own judgment may 
perhaps be queſtioned; for he would retrench the 
latter part of the verſe, and leave it an Hemiſtic. 
Sed moriamur, ait. That Virgil never intended to 
have left any Hemiſtic, I have proved already in the 
Preface, That this verſe was filled up by him, with 
theſe words, fic, fic juvat ire ſub umbras, is very 
probable ; if we conſider the weight of them. For 
this procedure of Dido does not only contain that 
- dira execratio que nulls exptatur carmine (as Horace 
obſerves in his Canidia) but beſides that, Virgil, 
who is full of alluſions to hiſtory, under another 


name, deſcribes the Decii, devoting themſelves to 


Death this way, though in a better cauſe, in order 
to the deſtruction of the enemy.. The reader, who 
will take the pains to conſult Livy, in his accurate 
deſcription of thoſe Decii, thus devoting themſelves, 
will find a great reſemblance .betwixt _ theſe two 
paſſages. And it is judiciouſly obſerved upon that 


verſe, 


 Nulla fides populis fædera ſunto, 


that Virgil uſes the word ſzznto a verbum juris, a 
form of ſpeaking on ſolemn and religious occaſions: 
Livy does the like. Note alſo, that Dido puts her- 
ſelf into the Habitus Gabinus, which was the gird- 
ing herſelf round with one fleeve of her veſt, which 


is alſo according to the Roman Pontifical, in this 


dreadful ceremony, as Livy has obſerved ; which is 


* 
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a farther confirmation of this conjecture : So that 
upon the whole matter, Dido only doubts whether 
ſhe ſhould die before ſhe had taken her revenge, 
which ſhe rather wiſhed. But conſidering that this 
devoting herſelf was the moſt certain and infallible 
way of compaſling vengeance, ſhe thus exclaims: 


Sic, fic juvat ire ſub umbras : 
Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, & ngſtræ ſecum ferat omnia mortis. 


Thoſe flames from far, may the falſe Trojan view z 
Theſe beding omens his baſe flight purſue. 


Which tranſlation I take to be according to the 
ſenſe of Virgil. I ſhould have added a note on that 


former verſe, 
Infelix Dido, nunc te fata impia tangunt. 


Which in the edition of Heinſius is thus printed, 
Nunc te facta impia tangunt? The word fatia in- 
{ſtead of fata, is reaſonably altered. For Virgil ſays 
afterwards, ſhe died not by fate, nor by any deſerved 
death: Nec fato, meritd nec morte peribat, &c. When 
I tranſlated that paſſage, I doubted of the ſenſe ; 
and therefore omitted that Hemeſtic ; Nunc te fata 
impia tangunt. But Heinſius is miſtaken only in 
making an interrogation point inſtead of a period. 
The words fa&a impia, I ſuppoſe are genuine, For 
ſhe had perjured herſelf in her ſecond marriage; hav- 
ing firmly reſolved, as ſhe told her ſiſter, in the begin- 
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ning of this Eneid, never to love again, after the 
death of her firſt huſband; and had confirmed this 
reſolution by a curſe on herſelf, if ſhe ſhould alter it, 


Sed mihi vel tellus optem, priits ima de hiſcat, &c. 
Ante, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura reſolvam. 
Ille meas, primus qui me ſibi junxit, amores 


Abſtulit: ille habeat ſecum, ſervetque ſepulchro. 


Eneid 5. A great part of this book is borrowed 
from Apollonius Rhodius. And the reader may 
obſerve the great judgment and diſtinction of our 
author in what he borrows from the ancients, by 
comparing them. I conceive the reaſon why he 
omits the horſe-race in the funeral games, was be- 
cauſe he ſhews Aſcanius afterwards on horſeback, 
with his troops of boys, and would not. wear that 
ſubject thread-bare ; which Statius, in the next age, 
deſcribed ſo happily. Virgil ſeems to me, to have 
excelled Homer in all thoſe ſports, and to have la- 
boured them the more in honour of Octavius, his 
patron ; who inſtituted the like games for perpetu- 
ating the memory of his uncle Julius. Piety, as 
Virgil calls it, or dutifulneſs to parents, being a moſt 
popular virtue among the Romans. 

Eneid 6. Line 586. : 
T he next in place and puniſhment, are they 
Who prodigally throw'their lives away, &c. 
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Proxima forte tenent mſi loca, qui 2 letum 
Inſontes peperere manu, n perofi. 
Projecere animas, &c. 


This was taken, amongſt many other things, from 
the tenth book of Plato de Republica no commen- 
tator, beſides Fabrini, has taken notice of it. Self- 
murder was accounted a great crime by that divine 
philoſopher; but the inſtances which he brings are 
too many to be inſerted in theſe ſhort notes. Sir 
Robert Howard, in his tranſlation of this AEneid, 


which was printed with his poems in the year 1660, 


has given us the moſt learned and the moſt judicious 

obſervations on this book, which are extant in our 

language. 

- Line 733. Lo to the ſecret ſhadows I retire, 

| To pay my penance till my years expire. 
Theſe two verſes in Engliſh ſcem very different 

from the Latin : 

Diſcedam; explebo numerum, reddargue tenebris. 


Vet they are the ſenſe of Virgil; at leaſt, accord- 
ing to the common interpretation of this place: I 


will withdraw from your company; retire to the 


ſhades, and perform my penance of a thouſand years. 

But I muſt confeſs the interpretation of thoſe two 

words explebo nume rum, is ſomewhat violent, if it be 

thus underſtood, minuam numerum, that is, I will 

leſſen your company by my departure. For Deipho- 

bus, being a ghoſt, can hardly be ſaid to be of their 
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number. Perhaps the poet means by explebo nume- 
rum, abſolvam ſententiam: as if Deiphobus replied 
to the Sibyl, who was angry at his long viſit, I will 
only take my laſt leave of Æneas, my kinſman and 
my friend, with one hearty good wiſh for his health 
and welfare, and then leave you to proſecute your 
voyage. That wiſh is expreſſed in the words im- 
mediately following, I decus, I naſtrum, &c. which 
contains a direct anſwer to what the Sibyl ſaid be- 
fore, when ſhe upbraided their long diſcourſe, Nos 
fende ducimus boras. This conjecture is new, and 
therefore left to the diſcretion of the reader. 


Line 980. 


Know firſt that heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the flarry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, &c. 


Principio ca-lum, & terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lunæ titaniaque aftra, &c. 


Here the ſun is not expreſſed, but the moon only ; 
though a leſs, and alſo a leſs radiant light. Perhaps 
the copies of Virgil are all falſe, and that inſtead of 
titaniague aftra, he writ titaniague & aſtra z and ac- 
cording to theſe words I have made my tranſlation. 
It is moſt certain, that the ſun ought not to be omit- 
ted, for he is frequently called the life and foul of 
the world. And nothing bids fo feir for a viſible di- 
vinity to thoſe who know no better, than that glo- 
rious luminary. The Platoniſts call God the arche- 
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typal ſun, and the ſun the viſible deity, the inward 
vital ſpirit in the centre of the univerſe, or that body 
to which that ſpirit is united, and by which it ex- 
erts itſelf moſt powerfully. Now it was the received 
hypotheſis among the Pythagoreans, that the ſun 
was ſituate in the centre of the world ; Plato had it 
from them, and was himſelf of the fame opinion ; 
as appears by a paſlage in the Timæus, from which 
noble dialogue this part of Virgil's poem is taken, 


Line 1156. 


Great Cato there, for gravity renotun d, &c. 
Quis te, magne Cate, &c. 

There is no queſtion but Virgil here means Cato 
Major, or the Cenſor. But the name of Cato being 
alſo mentioned in the eighth Æneid, I doubt whe- 
ther he means the ſame man in both places. I have 
faid in the Preface, that our poet was of republican 
principles ; and have given this for one reaſon of my 
opinion, that he praiſed Cato in that line, 


Secretiſque pits, his dantem jura Catonem. 


And accordingly placed him in the Elyſian fields. 
Montaigne thinks this was Cato the Utican, the great 
enemy of arbitrary power, and a profeſſed foe to 
Julius Cæſar. Ruæus would perſuade us that Virgil 
meant the Cenſor. But why ſhould the poet name 
Cato twice, if he intended the ſame perſon ? our au- 
thor is too frugal of his words and ſenſe, to commit 
tautologies in either. His memory was not likelß 
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to betray him into ſuch an error. Nevertheleſs I 
continue in the fame opinion concerning the princi- 
ples of our poet. He declares them ſufficiently in 
this book ; where he praiſes the firſt Brutus for ex- 
pelling the Tarquins, giving liberty to Rome, and 
putting to death his own children, who conſpired to 
reſtore tyranny : he calls him only an unhappy man, 
for being forced to that ſevere action. 


Infelix, utcunque ferent ea facta minores. 
Vincet amor patriæ laudumque immenſa cupido. 


Let the z#eader weigh theſe two verſes, and he muſt 
be convinced that I am in the right; and that I have 
not much injured my maſter in my tranſlation of them. 


Line 1143. 
Embrace again, my ſons ; be foes no more 
Mor ſtain your country with her childrens gore. 
And thou, the firſt, lay down thy lawleſs claim; 
Thou of my blood, who bear'ſt the Fulian name. 
This note, which is out of its proper place, I de- 
ferred on purpoſe to place it here; becauſe it diſco- 
vers the principles of our poet more plainly than any 
of the reſt. | 
Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 
Projice tela manu, ſanguis meus / 
Anchiſes here ſpeaks to Julius Cæſar, and com- 
mands im firſt to lay down his arms; which is a 
plain condemnation of his cauſe. Yet obſerve our 


poet's? incomparable addreſs: for though he ſhews 
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himſelf ſuffciently to be a commonwealth's-man; 
yet in reſpect to Auguſtus, Who was his patron, he 
uſes the authority of a parent, in the perſon of An- 
chiſes; who had more right to lay this injunction on 
Cæſar than on Pompey, becauſe the latter was not 
of his blood. Thus our author cautiouſly veils his 
own opinion, and takes ſanctuary under Anchiſes; 
as if that ghoſt would have laid the ſame command 
on Pompey alſo, had he been lineally deſcended from 
him, What could be more judiciouſly contrived, 
when this was the Aneid which he choſe to read 
before his maſter ? x 


Line 1221. 
A new Marcellus fhall ariſe in thee. 


In Virgil thus: 
Tu Marcellus eris. 


How unpoetically and badly had this been tranſ⸗- 
lated; Thou fhalt Marcellus be! Yet ſome of my 
friends were of opinion that I miſtook the ſenſe of 
Virgil in my tranſlation. The French interpreter 
obſerves nothing on this place; but that it appears 
by it, the mourning of Octavia was yet freſh for the 
loſs of her ſon Marcellus, whom ſhe had by her firſt 
huſband, and who died in the year ab urbe conditä, 
731; and collects from thence that Virgil, reading 
this Æneid before her, in the fame year, had juſt 
finiſhed it: that from this time to that of the poet's 
death, was little more than four years. So that ſup- 
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poſing him to have written the whole Æneis in eleven 
years, the firſt ſix books muſt have taken up ſeven 
of thoſe years; on which account the ſix laſt muſt 
of neceſſity be leſs correct. 

Now for the falſe judgment of my friends, there 
is but this little to be faid for them; the words of . 
Virgil in the verſe preceding are theſe, 


— Siqua fata aſpera rumpas. 


As if the poet had meant, If you break through your 
hard deſtiny, ſo as to be born, you ſhall be called 
Marcellus. But this cannot be the ſenſe; for though 
Marcellus was born, yet he broke not through thoſe = 
hard decrees which doomed him to ſo immature a a 
death. Much leſs can Virgil mean, you ſhall be the 
fame Marcellus by the tranſmigration of his ſoul. 
For according to the ſyſtem of our author, a thouſand 
years muſt be firit elapſed before the foul can return 
into a human body; but the firſt Marcellus was flain 
in the ſecond Punick war. And how many hundred 
years were yet wanting, to the accompliſhing his pe- 
nance, may with eaſe be gathered by computing the 
time betwixt Scipio and Auguſtus, By which it is 
plain, that Virgil cannot mean the ſame Marcellus, 
but one of his deſcendants, whom I call a new Mar- 
cellus ; who ſo much reſembled his anceſtor, perhaps 
in his features and his perfon, but certainly in his 
military virtues, that Virgil cries out, quantum inſtar 
in ipſo eff which I have tranſlated, 


How like the former, and almeſt the ſame. 
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Line 1235. 

Two gates the Jeon houſe of & leeh adorn ; 

Of polifh'd iv' ry this; that, of tranſparent. horn. 

Virgil borrowed this imagination from Homer, 
Odyſles the gth, line 562. The tranſlation gives 
the reaſon why true prophetic dreams are faid to paſs 
through the gate of horn, by adding the epithet tranſ- 
parent; which is not in Virgil, whoſe words are 
only theſe : 


Sunt geminæ Somni portæ; quarum altera fertur 
Cornea 


What is pervious to the ſight is.clear; and (al- 
luding to this property) the poet infers ſuch dreams 
are of divine revelation. Such as paſs through the 
ivory gate are of the contrary nature; poliſhed lies. 
But there is a better reaſon to be given; for the 
ivory alludes to the teeth, the horn to the eyes. 
What we ſee is more credible than what we only 
hear; that is, words that paſs through the portal of 
the mouth, or hedge of the teeth: (which is Ho- 
mer's expreſſion for ſpeaking. ) 


Eneid 7. Line 109. 
Strange to relate, the flames involu'd in ſmoke, &c. 


Virgil in this place takes notice of a great ſecret 
in the Roman divination: the lambent fires which 
roſe above the head, or played about it, were ſigns 
of poſterity ; ſuch were thoſe which he obſerved in 
the ſecond Eneid, which were ſeen mounting from 
the crown of Aſcanius: 
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Ecce levis ſummo de vertice viſut lui 
Fundere lumen aper. 


Smoky flames (or involved in ſmoke) were of a 
mixed omen; ſuch were thoſe which are here de- 
ſcribed: for ſmoke ſigniſies tears, becauſe it produces 
them, and flames happineſs. And therefore Virgil 

fays, that this oftent was not 3 nifrabil viſt, but 
borrendu m. 


Line 367. | 
One only daughter heirs ny crown and Pate, 

This has ſeemed to ſome an odd paſlage ; that a 
Ka ſhould offer his daughter and heir to a ſtranger 
prince, and a wandexer, before he had ſeen him, and 
when he had only heard of his arrival on his coaſts: 
But theſe criticks haye not well conſidered the ſim- 
plicity of former times; when the heroines almoſt 
courted the marriage of illuſtrious men. Vet Virgil 
here obſerves the rule of decency; Lavinia offers 
not herſelf: it is Latinus who propounds the match; 
and he had been foretold, both by an augur and an 
oracle, that he ſhould have a foreign ſon-in-law; 
who was alſo a hero. Fathers, in thoſe ancient ages, 
conſidering birth and virtue, more than fortune, in 
the placing of their daughers. Which I could prove 
by various examples; the contrary of which being 
now practiſed, I dare not ſay in our nation, but in 
France, has not a little darkened the luſtre of their 
nobility. That Lavinia was averſe to this mar- 
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riage, and for what reaſon, I ſhall prove in its proper 
place. | 
Line 1020. 
-— And where Mella ſees, | | 
From her high tow'rs, the harveſt of her trees. 
I obſerve that Virgil names not Nola, which was 


not far diſtant from Abella; perhaps, becauſe that 


city, (the ſame in which Auguſtus died afterwards) 
had once refuſed to give him entertainment, if we 


may believe the author of his life. Homer heartily 


curſes another city which had uſed him in the ſame 
manner: but our author thought his-filence of the 
Nolans a ſufficient correction. When a poet paſſes 


by a place or perſon, though a fair occaſion offers of 


remembering them, it is a en he | is, or nn. 
ſelf, much diſobliged. | £309 
Zneid 8. Line 34. 


So when the ſun by day, or. meon by night, 
Strike on the polifh'd brafs their trembling light, &c. 


This ſimilitude is literally taken from Appollonius 


Rhodius; and it is hard to ſay whether the original 


or the tranſlation excels. But in the ſhield which 
he deſcribes afterwards in this Eneid, he as much 
tranſcends his maſter Homer as the arms of Glaucus 
were richer than thoſe of Diomedes. Xονα Xaaxtiur, 


Lines 11 5 and 116, 
Aeneas takes the mother and her brood, 
And all on Funo's altar are beſtow'd. 


na 


„ — - 
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The tranſlation is infinitely ſhort of Virgil whoſe 
| words are theſe ; 


— Thi enim, tibi maxima Funs 

Mactat ſacra ferens, & cum grege ſiſtit ad aram. 
For I could not turn the word enim into Engliſh with 
any grace, though it was of ſuch neceſſity in the 
Roman rites, that a facrifice could not be performed 
without it; it is of the ſame nature (if I may pre- 
ſume to name that ſacred myſtery) in our words of 
conſecration at the altar. 

Zneid 9. Lines 853, 854. 
At the full ſtreteh of bath his hands, he drew ; 
And almoſt join d the. horns of the tough eugh. 
The firſt of theſe lines is all-of monoſyllables, and 

both verſes are very rough: but of choice ; for it 
had been eaſy for me to have ſmoothed them. But 
either my ear deceives me, or they expreſs the thing 
which I intended in their ſound, For the ſtreſs of a 
bow which is drawn to the full extent, is expreſſed 
in the harſhneſs of the firſt verſe, clogged not only 
with monoſyllables, but with conſonants ; and theſe 
words, the tough eugh, which conclude the ſecond 
line, ſeem as forceful as they are unharmonious. 
Homer and Virgil are both frequent in their adapt- 
ing founds to the thing they ſignify. One example 
will ſerve for both; becauſe Virgil borrowed the fol- 
lowing verſes from Homer's Odyſſes. 
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Una euruſque notuſqgue ruunt creberque procellis 
Africas, & waſtos volvunt ad litora fluttus. 


Tur 3' Eopore, Norore Irteν, Zifupore qucang 
Kal Bopins ailprywerns, piya x5 xuNirdur, 
Our language is not often capable of theſe beau- 
ties: though ſometimes I have copied them, of pe | 
theſe verſes are an inſtance. 


Line 1095. 
— His ample ſhield 
h Fal d; and round with jav'lins filÞd. 

When I read this ZEneid to many of my friends, 
m company together, moſt of them quarrelled at the 
word falſified, : as an innovation in our language. 
The fact is confeſſed; for I remember not to have 
read it in any. Engliſh author ; though perhaps it 
may be found in Spencer's Fairy Queen : but ſup- 
pole it be not there, why am I forbidden to borrow 
from the Italian, (a poliſhed language) the word 
which is wanting in my native tongue? Terence has 
often Greciſed : Lucretius has land his example : 
and pleaded for it; fic quia me cogit patrii ſermonis 
Egeftas. Virgil has confirmed it by his frequent 
practice ; and even Cicero, in proſe, wanting terms 
of philoſophy in the Latin tongue, has taken them 
from Ariſtotle's Greek. Horace has given us a rule 
for coining words, /i Greco fonte cadant. Eſpeci- 
ally when other words are joined with them, which 
explain the ſenſe. I uſe the word falſify in this place, 
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The tranſlation is infinitely ſhort of virgll; whoſe 
words are theſe: 
— Tb; enim, tibi maxima uns 
MaFat ſacra ferens, & cum grege ſiſtit ad aram. 


For I could not turn the word enim into Engliſh with 
any grace, though it was of ſuch neceſſity in the 


Roman rites, that a facrifice could not be performed 


without it; it is of the ſame nature (if I may pre- 
ſume to name that ſacred myſtery) in our words of 
conſecration at the altar. 


Zneid . Lines 853, 854. 
At the full firetch of bath his hands, be drew ; 
And almeſt join d the horns of the tough eugh. 


The firſt of theſe lines is all of monoſyllables, and 
both verſes are very rough: but of choice ; for it 
had been eaſy for me to have ſmoothed them. But 
either my ear deceives me, or they expreſs the thing 
which I intended in their ſound. For the ſtreſs of a 
bow which is drawn to the full extent, is expreſſed 
in the harſhneſs of the firſt verſe, clogged not only 
with monoſyllables, but with conſonants ; and theſe 
words, the tough eugh, which conclude the ſecond 
line, ſeem as forceful as they are unharmonious. 
Homer and Virgil are both frequent in their adapt- 
ing founds to the thing they ſignify. One example 
will ſerve for both ; becauſe Virgil borrowed the fol- 
lowing verſes from Homer's Odyſles. 


a ” TOE Tr ww hs 
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Lud euruſque notuſque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africas, & vaſtas voluunt ad litora fluttus. 
dur 3' Eopore, Nororr imtorr, ZiPupore quca ng 
Kal Boping ailprymwirng, piye x5pea ν. 
Our language is not often capable of theſe beau- 
ties: though ſometimes I have copied them, of wary | 
theſe verſes are an inſtance, 


Line 1095. c 

— His ample ſhield 

I. fal d; and round with jaw lins fill d. 

When I read this ÆEneid to many of my friends, 

m company together, moſt of them quarrelled at the 
word falſified, i as an innovation in our language. 
The fact is confeſſed ; for I remember not to have 
read it in any-Engliſh author ; though perhaps it 
may be found in Spencer's Fairy Queen : but ſup- 
pole it be not there, why am I forbidden to borrow 
from the Italian, (a poliſhed language) the word 
which is wanting in my native tongue? 'T erence has 
often Greciſed: Lucretius has followed his example : 
and pleaded for it; fic quia me cogit patrii ſermonis 
Egeftas. Virgil has confirmed it by his frequent 
practice; and even Cicero, in proſe, wanting terms 
of philoſophy in the Latin tongue, has taken them 
from Ariſtotle's Greek, Horace has given us a rule 
for coining words, ſ Graco fonte cadant, Eſpeci- 
ally when other words are joined with them, which 
explain the ſenſe, I uſe the word fa!/y in this place, 


— 
— 
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to mean that the ſhield of Turnus was not of proof 
againſt the ſpears and javelins of the Trojans; which 
had pierced it through and through (as we fay) in 
many places. The words which accompany this 
new one make my meaning plain, according to the 
precept which Horace gave. But I faid I borrowed 
the word from the Italian: Vide Arioſto, Cant. 20. 


Ma fs Þ Uſfbergo d' ambi era perfetto, 
Che mai poter falſarlo in neſſum canto. 

Falſar cannot be otherwiſe turned than by fa//- 
fied; for bis ſhield was falſed, is not Engliſh. I 
might indeed have contented myſelf with faying his 
ſhield was pierced, and bored, and ſtuck with jave- 
lins ; nec ſufficet umbo ictilus. They who will not 
admit a new word, may take the old, the .matter is 
not worth diſpute. BY 27 


Eneid 10. Line 312. 
A choir of nereids, &c. 

Theſe were transformed from ſhips to ſea-nymphs: 
this is almoſt as violent a machine as the death of 
Aruns by a goddeſs in the Epiſode of Camilla, But 
the poet makes uſe of it with greater art; for here it 
carries on the main deſign. Theſe new made divi- 


nities not only tell Æneas what had paſſed in his 


camp during his abſence, and what was the preſent 
diſtreſs of his beſieged people, and that his horſemen, 
whom he had ſent by land, were ready to join him 
at his deſcent ; but warn him to provide for battle the 
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next day, and foretel him good ſucceſs, So that this 
epiſodical machine is properly a part of the great 
poem: for beſides what I have ſaid, they puſh on his 
navy with celeſtjal vigor, that it might reach the 
port more ſpeedily, and take the enemy more unpro- 
vided to reſiſt the landing. Whereas the machine 
relating to Camilla is only ornamental; for it has no 
effect which I can find but to pleaſe the reader, who 
is concerned that her death ſhould be revenged. 


Lines 241, 242. 

Now facred fifters open all your a 

The Tuſcan leaders, and their army ſing. 
The poet here begins to tell the names of the 
Tuſcan captains who followed - Eneas to the war: 
and I obſerve him to be very particular in the de- 
ſcription of their perſons, and not forgetful of their 
manners; exact alſo in the relation of the numbers 
which each of them command. I doubt not but as 
in the fifth book, he gave us the names of the cham- 
pions who contended for the ſeveral prizes, that he 
might oblige many of the moſt ancient Roman fa- 
milies, their deſcendants; and as in the th book he 
muſtered the auxiliary forces of the Latins, on the 
fame account; fo here he gratifies his Tuſcan friends 
with the like remembrance of their anceſtors; and 
above the reſt, Mecænas his great patron ; who be- 
ing of a royal family in Etruria, was probably re- 
preſented under one of the names here mentioned, 
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then known among the Romans, though at ſo great a 
diſtance unknown to us. And for his ſake chiefly, 
as I gueſs, he makes Eneas (by whom he always 
means Auguſtus) to ſeek for aid in the country of 
Mecznas, thereby to endear his protector to his em- 
peror; as if there had been a former friendſhip be. 
twixt their lines. And who knows but Mecænas 
might pretend that the Cilnian family was derived 
from Tarchon, the chief commander of the T uſcans ? 


Line 622. 
Nor I bis mig hey fire could ward the blow. - 


have mentioned this paſſage i in my preface to the 
Eneis, to prove that Fate was ſuperior to the gods; 
and that Jove could neither defer nor alter i its decrees, 
Sir Robert Howard has fince been pleaſed to ſend me 
the concurrent teſtimony of Ovid: it is in the laſt 
book of his Metamorphoſes ; where Venus com- 
plains that her deſcendant, Julius Cæſar, was in dan- 
ger of being murdered by Brutus and Caſſius, at the 
head of the commonwealth faction, and deſires them 
to prevent that barbarous aſſaſſination. They are 
moved to compaſſion ; they are concerned for Cæſar; 
but the poet plainly tells us, that it was not in their 
power to change deſtiny: all they could do was to 
teſtify their ſorrow for his approaching death, by fore- 
ſhewing it with ſigns and prodigies, as appears by 
the following lines, 
Talia nequiequam toto Venus aurea Colo 
Verba jacit : ſupereſque movet : qui rumpere quanquan 


Ferrea non poſſunt veterum decreta ſororum, 
Signa tamen luctus dant haud incerta futuri. 


Then ſhe addreſſes to her father Jupiter, hoping 
aid from him, becauſe he was thought omnipotent. 
But he, it ſeems, could do as little as the reſt, for 
he anſwers thus: | 352 | | 


fola inſuperabile fatum 

Nata, movere paras ? intres licet ipſa ſororum 
Tecta trium; cernes illic molimine vaſto 

Ex ere, & ſolids rerum tabularia ferro: 
Vue neque concurſum cœli; neque fulminis iram, 
Nec metuunt ullas tuta atque æterna ruinas. 
Invenies illic inciſa adamante perenni 

Fata tui generis, legi ipſe, animoque notavi, 

Et referam : ne ſis etiamnum ignara futuri. 
Hic ſua complevit (pro quo Cytherea laboras,) 
Tempora, perfectis guos terre debuit, annis, &c. 


Jupiter you ſee is only library-keeper, or cu/tos 
rotulorum to the Fates; for he offers his daughter a 
caſt of his oflice, to give her a fight of their decrees ; 
which the inferior gods were not permitted to read 
without his leave. . This agrees with what I have 
{aid already in the preface ; that they not having ſeen 
the records, might believe they were his own hand- 
writing; and conſequently at his diſpoſing, either to 
blot out, or alter, as he ſaw convenient. And of 
this opinion was Juno in theſe words, tua qui potes 
orſa reflectas. Now the abode of thoſe deſtinies be- 

Voz. IV. N 
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ing in Hell, we cannot wonder why the ſwearing by 
Styx was an inviolable oath amongſt the gods of 
heaven, and that Jupiter himſelf ſhould fear to be 
accuſed of forgery by the Fates, if he altered any 
thing in their decrees. Chaos, Night, and Erebus, 
being the moſt ancient of the deities, and inſtituting 
thoſe fundamental laws by which he was afterwards 
to govern. Heſiod gives us the genealogy of the 
gods, and I think I may fafely infer the reſt. I will 
only add, that Homer was more a fataliſt than Virgil: 
for it has been obſerved that the word 7vxs, or for- 
tune, is not to be found in his two poems; but in- 
ſtead of it, always poipa. 


Eneid 12. Line 808, and 809. 
Sea-born Maſſapus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin ſquadrons ; and to battle leads. 


The poet had ſaid, in the preceding lines, that 
Mneſtheus, Sereſthus, and Alylas, led on the Tro- 
jans, the Fuſcans, and the Arcadians: but none of 
the printed copies, which I have ſeen, mention any 
leader of the Rutulians and Latins, but Meſſapus the 
ſon of Neptune. Ruæus takes notice of this paſ- 
ſage, and ſeems to wonder at it; but gives no reaſon 
why Meſſapus is alone without a-coadjutor. 


The four verſes of Virgil run thus : 
Tote ade converſe acies, omneſque Latini, 


Omnes Dardanide ; Mneſtheus, acerque Sereſthus, 
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L Mefſapus equum domitor, & fortis Aſylas, 
Tuſcorumque Phalanx, Evandrique Arcadis alæ. 
L doubt not but the third line was originally thus, 
Et Meſſapus equiim domitor, & fortis Atinas : 

For the two names of Aſylas and Atinas are fo 
like, that one might eaſily be miſtaken for the other 
by the tranſeribers.. And to fortify this opinion, we 
| find afterward, in the relation of Sages to Turnus, 
that Atinas is joined with Meſſapus. 

Soli, pro portis,, Meſſapus & acer Atinas 
Saſtentant aciem 

In general J obſerve, not only in this Æneid but 
in all the fix laſt books, that Æneas is never ſeen on 
horſeback, and but once before as I remember, in 
the fourth, when he hunts with Dido. The reaſon 
of this, if I gueſs aright, was a ſecret compliment 


which the poet made to his countrymen the Romans; 


the ſtrength of whoſe armies conſiſted moſt in foot; 
which, I think, were all Romans and Italians. But 
their wings or ſquadrons were made up of their allzes, 
who were foreigners. s. 


Eneid 12. Lines 100, 101, 102. 
At this a flood of tears Lavinia hed ; | 
A crimſon bluſh her beauteous face verſpread, 
Varying her cheeks, by turns, with white and red. 


Amata, ever partial to the cauſe of Turnus, had 


Juſt before deſired him, with all manner of earneſt- 
N 2 
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neſs, not to engage his rival in ſingle fight; which 
was his preſent reſolution. Virgil, though in favour 
of his hero, he never tells us directly that Lavinia 
preferred Turnus to Æneas, yet has infinuated this 
preference twice before. For, mark, in the ſeventh 
ZEneid, ſhe left her father, who had promiſed. her to 
ZEneas without aſking her conſent ; and followed her 
mother into the woods, with a troop of Bacchanals, 
where Amata fung the marriage ſong, in the name 
of Turnus; which, if ſhe had diſliked, ſhe might 
have oppoſed. Then in the 11th Aneid, when her 
mother went to the temple of Pallas, to invoke her 
aid againſt Xneas, whom ſhe calls by no better 
name than Phrygius Prædo, Lavinia fits by her in 
the fame chair or litter, juxtague comes Lavina virgo, 
Oculis dejefta decoros. What greater ſign of 
love, than fear and concernment for the lover? In 
the lines which I have quoted ſhe not only ſheds 
tears, but changes colour. She had been bred up 
with Turnus, and Eneas was wholly a ſtranger to 
her. Turnus in all probability was her firſt love; 
and favoured by her mother, who had the aſcendant 
over her father. But I am much deceived, if (be- 
ſides what I have faid) there be not a ſecret ſatire 
againſt the ſex, which is lurking under this deſcrip- 
tion of Virgil, who ſeldom ſpeaks well of women: 
better indeed of Camilla than any other; for he com- 
mends her beauty and valour, becauſe he would con- 
cern the reader for her death. But valour is no very 
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proper praiſe for womankind ; and beauty is common 
to the ſex. He ſays alſo ſomewhat of Andromache, 
but tranſiently; and his Venus is a better mother 
than a wife, for ſhe owns to Vulcan ſke had a fon by 
another man. 'The reſt are Juno's, Diana's, Dido's, 
Amata's, two mad propheteſſes, three harpies on 
earth, and as many furies under ground. This fable 
of Lavinia includes a ſecret moral; that women in 
their choice of huſbands, prefer the younger of their 
ſuitors to the elder ; are inſenſib'e of merit, fond of 
handſomneſs ; and, generally ſpeaking, rather hur- 
ried away by their appetite, than governed by their 
reaſon, : | 


Lines 1 191 and 1192. 


This let me beg, (and this no fates withſtand} 
Both for myſelf, and for your father's land, &c.. 


The words in the original are theſe, pro latio ob- 
teſtor, pro majeſtate tuorum. Virgil very artfully uſes 
here the word majeſtas, which the Romans loved fo 
well, that they appropriated it to themſelves, Ma- 
jeſtas populi Romani. This title applied to kings is 
very modern, and that is all I will ſay of it at pre- 
ſent: though the word requires a larger note. In 
the word tuorum, is included the ſenſe of my tranſla- 
tion, Your father's land : becauſe. Saturn, the father 
of Jove, had governed that part of Italy, after his 
expulſion from Crete. But that on which I moſt in- 
ſiſt, is the addreſs of the poet in this ſpeech of Juno. 
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Virgil was fufficiently ſenſible, as I have ſaid in the 
preface, that whatever the common opinion was, con- 
cerning the deſcent of the Romans from the Trojans; 
yet the ancient cuſtoms, rites, laws, and habits of 
thoſe Trojans were wholly loſt,. and perhaps alſo that 
they had never been: and for this reaſon he intro- 
duces Juno in this place, requeſting of Jupiter that 
no memory might remain” of Troy, (the town ſhe 
hated) that the people hereafter ſhould not be called 
Trojans, nor retain any thing which belenged to 
their predeceſſors. And why might not this alſo be 
concerted betwixt our author and his friend Horace, 
to hinder Auguſtus from rebuilding Troy, and re- 
moving thither the ſeat of empire, a deſign ſo unpleaſ- 
ing to the Romans? But of this I am not poſitive, 
becauſe I have not conſulted d'Acier and the reſt of 
the criticks, to aſcertain the time in which Horace 
writ the Ode relating to that ſubject.. 


Lines 1224 and 1225. 


Deep in the diſmal regions,. void of light, 
Three ſiſters at a birth, were born to Night. 


The father- of theſe (not here mentioned.) was 
Acheron : the names of the three were Alecto, Me- 
gzra, and Tiſiphone. They were called Furies in 
hell, on earth Harpies, and in heaven Dirz : two 
of theſe affiſted at the throne of Jupiter, and were 
employed by him to puniſh the wickedneſs of man- 
kind, Theſe two muſt be Megzra and Tiſiphone: 
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not Alecto, for Juno expreſsly commands her to re- 
turn to hell, from whence ſhe came; and gives this 
xeaſon : 


Te ſuper Atherias errare licentiùs auras, 
Haud pater ipſe velit 12855 regnator — . 
Cede locis. 


Probably this Dira, un- named by the poet in this 
place, might be Tiſiphone; for though we find her 
in hell, in the ſixth /Eneid, employed in the mp 
- ment of .the damned, 


Continuo ſontes ultrix accincta flagella 
Tifiphone guatit inſultans, &c. 


Yet afterwards ſhe is on earth in the tenth Eneid, 
and amidſt the battle, Pallida Tiſipbone media inter 
millia ſævit. Which I gueſs to be Tiſiphone, the 
rather, by the etymology of her name; which is 
compounded of Tis ulciſcor ; and ie. cædes. Part 
of her errand being to affright Turnus with the 
ſtings of a guilty conſcience ; and-denounce venge- 
ance againſt him for breaking the firſt treaty, by 
refuſing to yield Lavinia to Eneas, to whom ſhe 
was promiſed by her father, and conſequently, for 
being the author of an unjuſt war; and alſo for 
violating the ſecond treaty, by declining the ſingle 
combat, which he had ſtipulated with his rival, and 
called the gods to witneſs before their altars. As for 
the names of the harpies, (ſo called on earth) Heſiod 


tells us they were Iris, Aello, and Ocypete. Virgil 
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calls one of them Celzno: this I doubt not was 
Alecto; whom Virgil calls, in the third Zneid, 
Furiarum maxima: and in the ſixth again, by the 
ſame name Furiarum maxima, juxta accubat. 
That ſhe was the chief of the furies appears by her 
deſcription in the ſeventh ZEneid: to which, for 
haſte, I refer the reader. 1 7 


FINIS. 


EN Þ 3 


TO THE 


PAST AY 


By MR. 


N. B. The Subject of each PasTORAL may be ſeen 


PERSONS AN THIN-GS, 


by the ARGUMENT. 


 CHILLES ' 


Egle 
Egon 


Adonis 


A 


— 


— the owner of ſheep kept by Dametas 
— courted Ngzra, but ſighted by her 


— (Lictian) to join in the annual ſong to 


the memory of Daphais 


Enigma, one prop-ied by Damætas 
—, one propoſed by Menalcas 


Vor. IV. 


— 


O 


POT T E R. 


Paſt. 


iv 


x 
vi 
111 


InDex of Pzxsoxs and TriNnGs. 


| Paſt. Ver. 
Alcides — — — vii 8 
Alcimedon — -— — 1 5 
Alci — — vi 19 
Alders, how affeted by this ring — x 108 
Alexis — — — ii 2 
— — — — — vii 77 
Alpheſibeus ' — — v 115 
— begins his s — — vii 89 
Alps _ — — X 74 
Amarillis — _ — 6 
— — — 16 
— — — — vii 109 
— — — 1 
Ampbien _ uu 29 
raiſed the tower of Thebes by the 
powers of muſic — 0 
Amyntas — — — 142 
— — — 11 100 
„ ee oy 35 
wiſhed to have Corydon- 's Kill on 
the pipe _ 1 44 
Antigenes — — — — v 139 
Acnian ſource _ _ — 16 
Apollo — — = — iv 12 
— — — — 32 
Arar's brink — — _ — 1 81 
Arcadian judges — — — iv 72 
ſwains _ — — X 48 
mountains — — 0 
Arethuſa — — — — X I 
Argonauts — — — vi 66 
Argos — — — — iv 42 
— - maids of — _ _ 7 
Arion — — — — vii 77 
Aſcrazn paſtor — _ — vi 98 
Aſh- tree, the ornament of woods — Vi: 91 
Auguſtus, reſtored Virgil his lands — 1 653 
deified by Virgil, in the perſon of 
Tityrus — — 1 60 


Ixpzx ef PERsoNSs and Thixos. 


O 2 


Paſt. Ver. 
ACCHUS,' the rites to him firſt ordained by | 
Daphnis — — — » 6 
— — — — V 124 
his brows adorned with the vine vii 36 
Banquet, one offered 11 Tityrus to Melibœus 1 114 
Bavius — — — i 140 
Beauty, a fleeting chain. = — 1 40 
Bianor's tomb —— — — ix; 83 
Britons, — — — i 89 
"A „ a race of people disjoined from the | 
reſt of the world — — 1 90 
Brows (of Phœbus) adorned with bays — vii 85 
I 
Cru, Menalcas is called fo by 1 Da- 
metas _ ut 10 
Czar, (Julius) his death lamented i in n the 
perſon of Daphnis — — » 28 
Cæſar's lamp — — — ix 65 
Ceres — — _ — v 124 
Chian vine — — — -— v 109 
Chromis, one of the perſons by whom Silenus 
| was found | PET F 
Cinna” S ears ix 47 
Circe, changed the  Giends of Wow by her | 
charms — vii 96 
Citheris, called en — — x 34 
Codrus — 146 
— next Phœbus for finging — vi 30 
— — — — Vi 36 
Conon — — — — mm 61 
Corydon — — — — ii I 
2 — — vii 26 
—— loved Alexis — — — 11 2 
w— Viewed his perſon in the flood — i 32 


3 ——T————ä OOO OOO 


Ix p EX of PER sos and TgIN Gs. 


Corydon es his perſon — — ii 
— invites Alexis to live with him — ii -+q 
w=— Ccnumerates what he will beſtow on 
Alexis — — — 11 45 
w— —Qments that he is neglected by Alexis ii 77 
— recommends a ral life from the 
| example of the gods — 11 85 
1 — reſolves to relinquiſh his unanſwered . 
1 flame, and attend to the duties of 
his ſtation — — il 105 
| — begins a poetical conteſt with Thyrſis vii 27 
4 ——— reigned without a rival after vanquiſh- 


| ing Thyrſis — — vii 100 
Country towns compared to ſhrubs — & i Bs 


1 Cretan queen — — — vi 68 
Cypreſſes, compared to the ſtatelineſs of Rome i 35 
Cyprian queen, delighted in myrtle groves vii 87 


D 


AMZETAS, bequeathed his pipe to Corydon ii 46 
| D —ä — — Egon's W — iii 8 
begins a conteſt of ſinging with | 
Menalcas — — ji 39 
—— conſiders the frowns of his miſtreſs | 
as his greateſt misfortune — iii 126 
propoſes an ænigma to Menalcas iii 160 
to perform divine rites to the me- 


mory of Daphnis — V 113 
Damon — — — — ii 32 
— — — viii 21 
| — _ — — vii 50 
—— complains of Niſa's perjury viii 26 
his firſt view of Niſa fatal — vii 53 

— ſuppoſes love to be bred in deſarts, 
and fed by tygers —— viii 60 
Daphnis — — — — 1 34 


—Nſct as umpire during a poetical con- 
teſt between Corydon and Thyrſis vii 5 


INxDpExX of PERSONS and THINGS. | 


Paſt. Ver. 


Daphnis (ſuppoſed to mean Julius Czfar) K his 
death lamented — 
2 monumental inſcription for kim 
propoſed by Mopſus — 
— firſt taught tigers to bear the yoke 
—— ———— firſt dreſſed the ſpear with curling ivy 
— firſt ordained rites to Bacchus — 
is deified by Menalcas — 
Delia — — — 


— — — ers — — 


< 


Y cos ; 
Ein . E: E: 4 4 <<< 


Delphian god — — — 
Deſtription of the approach of evening 
—— — of two bowls made by Alcimedon 11 
— of two other = — iii 
— — of the conſequences of the death 

of — — — 
— — — — V 
— — of n found aſlee vi 
— of the attendants on the ſong > of 

Silenus — — vi 
= — of a ſheep-hook — — v 


— — —— of rural crown worn by Sylvanus x 
— — of the countenance of Pan — x 
E. 


E. ga the eee of it deſcribed by 
the ſhadows of the ſun . — 1 


P. 
ATES _ — ir 
Flood, ſtopped by the rivers. \ Banding in 
heaps at the complaints of two 


deſpairing ſwains  — vill 
G. 
ALATEA 11 
Gallus, his diſtreſs, for the loſs of L Lyco- 
ris, related — — — * 


O 3 


3 


- 0 —ͤ— — — 
— — — — — — — — — — 
* 


INDEX of PRRSONS and THIN GS. 


Griffons — — viii 


Ground, (the) compared t to a carpet — 1 
H. 
421 E, worn by Phyllis to adorn her hair vii 
Hzmonian hills _ _ vi 
Heat, 2 — — — 1 = 
clen — — — — ir 
Homer — — — — Vii 
Hy bla — A f — vii 
Hylas (the ſon of Theodamas) — vi 
— (the dog) — — — vii 
J. 

J=:n1an ſhore — Rode BEE © 
Idean grove — — — 1 
Illyrian coaſt —, — — viii 

Jolas — ii 


— detained Alenia from C Corydan by, the 
ſuperiority of his preſents — 11 


/ ove — — — — iii a 


'—— to him belongs the care of heaven and earth 11i 
——— deſcends in kindly ſhowers of rain vii 


Juniper, the dews from it, unwholeſome — x 
K. 
18, flecked with white, of the true Ar- 
cadian ſtrain — — 1. 
L. 
Löcrian Egon, to join in the annual eng 
in * of — — v 
Linus — Jy 
Locuſts, creak when affected by beat — u 


e 


Paſt. Ver. 
Gods, (the) pleaſed with b numbers viii 


10 


3 
115 


55 


Ixpzx of Pexsoxs and Trincs, 


Paſt. Ver. 
Love, conquers al! — | — s .. 
Lucifer — _ 7 — vii 25 
Cucina u bag 4 2 
Lybian heat 1 9 — 1 88 
—— lions — — _" 
5 idas — — — — vii 3 
Lycoris — | r Pe IE 4 
Lynxes, liſtened to the- complains nen two de- be 
ſpairing ſwains — — Vw 3 
M. 
Alps, of Argos — — vn 7 
Mantua — — — 1 
Mantuan towers — — X 34 
Mars — — nere 
Mznalian ſtrains — — viii 30 
pines — — * 21 
Mævius — — 11 140 
Melibceus, recounts the omens that preceded. 
his misfortunes _ - 5-28 
enumerates the bleſſings attending | 
Tityrus's freedom — 1 64 
—— laments the ſeverity of his fortune i 85 
—— is invited to a banquet by Tityrus i 113 
relates the particulars of a poetical 
conteſt bo tween Corydon and 
Thyrſis — 1 
—◻U⁰̊ decides in favour 0 of 1 vii 100 
Menaleas — 1 17 
deſetibes two. > bowls mals * ei- . 
medon ml 55 
holds a poetical conteſt with Damætas i 93 
— 1 his miſtreſs to every other 
bleſſing — — 1 134 
— propoſes an ænigma to Damætas iii 16g 


| 
| 


InDEx of PtrSONs and Trincs. 


Paſt. Ver. 


Menalcas praiſes the ſong of Mopſus — »y 


p—fdcife Daphnis — — 
m—— propoſcs to raiſe altars and ſacrifices 


to Daphnis — — 3 


promiſes to pay divine honours to 
aphnis — — Y 
— Mopſus with his. pipe, as 
a reward for his * — v 


Meroe's banieg' Nein — * 
Mincius | — — vii 
Moris — — — — viii 
——— — — ix 


Mopſus, only rivalled in voice b Amyntas v 
— — laments the death of Da phnis v 
—— invites the ſhepherds 1 perform the 
funeral rites of Daphnis — v 
—propoſes a monumental inſcription for 
aphnis — — v 
praiſes the ſong of Menalcas — v 
w—— prcſcnts Menalcas with a ſnheep- hook 


| as a reward for his 2 — v 
—— weds Niſa — — vil 
Moſly ſprings, invite ”y = vil 

uſes — — — Vi 
Mycon — — vil 


Myrtle groves, the d- delight oft _ 1 queen vii 


N. 


AIS | — — — vi 
Nezra ; — ——— — 4 
Wies — 


Numbers, unequal c ones, pleaſing to the gods _ 


8 


— 


Inpzx of PERSOoNSs and THiNGs. 


Paſt, Ver. 
Orpheus — — — m iv 67 
P. 

ALES — — — "== 

Palzmon — m 75 
ſettles the order of th the eontioverty 

between Dametas and Menalcas iii 85 
is unable to determine which 

ſings beſt — iii 168 

Pallas — — — — u 89 

Pan — — — — by 40 

— — — — — 1 71 
— the inventor of joining reeds of unequal 

lengths with wax, to form muſical notes i 41 

—- fond of ſhepherds — — 1 42 

— fed the ſhepherds ſheep — i 42 

Parian marble — — — vi 102 

—— ſtoue — — — vi 45 

Paris _ — — — 6 $7 

Parnaſſus =_ — — x 16 

Parthian bow — — — Xx 85 

Philomel — vi 111 
Phcebe, deſcends from heaven _ the po power of 

verſe — — vil 95 

Phoebus — — — ut 93 

——— the inſpirer of poets — — ini 93 

——— requires the warmth he gives nu 94 

————- the god of ſhepherds and of ſheep um 95 

his brows adorned with bays — vii 85 
—— warned Mcris, by the croak of a ra- 

ven, to eſcape danger  — ix 19 

Phyllis _ — — — j i 97 
w— her return, after abſence, thought to 
be productive of benefits to the 

ſhepherds = — vii 81 

— ber hair adorned with hazle— vii 88 


INDEX of PERSONS and THIN Cs. 


Paſt. 
Pindus — — — vi 
No trees, great ornaments in gardens — vii 
Pines of Mznalus — — viii 
Po — — — — vi 
Pollio — — — — iii 
— — — — vu 


— praiſed A by Dammtas-and Menalcas iii 


- a conſul when his ſon Salonius was born iv | 


Poplar, worn by Alcides — — vii 
the ornament of floods — vii 

Priam — m — — — ii 
Pri ly 1apus — — — vii 
Prometheus' theft — — — vi 
Progne — — — vi 

| Regen of Saturn — — vi 


Rivers, ſaid to ſtand in heaps at the com- 
plaints of two deſpairing ſwains viii 
Home, its ſtatelineſs compared to the cypreſs 1 
prepared mes he for Pollio's finiſhed 


wars — viii 
Roughneſs; comparet-to t the bur — vii 
8. 
Aruõððcð—ðx — — — vi 
Saturnian times — iv 
Sea-weed (on the ſhore) repreſented as a dig. 

greeable licht — — vii 

Scylla's fate — — vi 
Scythian cold — _ — 1 
- Sheep-hook, one deſcribed =— — Yv 
Silenus, — aſleep — — vi 


„the conſequences of his ſong — vi 
the ſubject of his ſong related — vi 
Sophocles — — — viii 


* 


IxpEx of PER SONS and THINGS. 


| Paſt, Ver. 

Spartan flood | — vi 118 
Sun, its lengthening n denote the ap- 

proach of night — — 1 17 

Sweetneſs, compared to Hybla — vi 53 

Sylvanus — — — — * 37 

Syrian roſes — — — iv 20 


T. 


ALLNESS, compared to the poplar — vii 
r * to the * — Vi 


Tereus — i 
Theban turrets, 2, raiſed by y the Poe of Am- 
phion's muſic — — 11 
Theſtylis — — ii 
— -- requeſted con don. s kids — 
Thracian clime | — X 
bard — — — vi 
W es — — — ir 
ä Tis — vii 
—' d by Corydon. in a poetical 
conteſt — — vii 
Tigris — — — — 1 
Timavus — _ — viii 
Tityrus _ _ — — I 
— — — — 1 
— — _ — — vii 
— invites Melibeus to a banquet 1 
Trojan fate — — _ — iv 
Typhis — — — „ 
Ty rian robes — — — ir 
V. 
Varvs — — — vi 
ix 
Virgil (in the charakter of Tityrus) deifies 
Auguſtus ' — — 1 
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e 
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IN pEx of PERSONS and TrinGs, 


Paſt. Ver, 
Virgil ſought not liberty till the colour of his 
beard was changed _ i 38 
Propheſies that Salonius would grace 
Pollio's confulſhip — — iv 13 
- —  — cnumerates the bleſſings to mankind that | 
would attend the birth of Salonius iv 20 
———— boaſts of having firſt introduced Sicilian 
ſtrains at Rome Vi I 
———— confeſſes that Apollo forbid kim to to fin | 
of battles, but recommended pale 


toral ſubjects to him 5 
Ulyſſes, his friends foo * the charms of © 
Circe — vii 96 


Unequal numbers pleaſing to the aas — vii 105 


— 


| W. | | — 
HITENESS, compared to the ſwan— vii 53 
Wintermaſt — — — X 30 
2 2 


Yvon (balefuß ä — — ix 40 
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N. B. The Subject of each GEoRGIC may be ſeen 
: by the ARGUMENT. 


DV DDDD———————— ——ͤ—c. ' 


PERSONS axv THINGS. 


A, 
Georg. Ver, 
CERRA (the land of) fertile, till over- 

A ' flowed by the Clanius — ii 308 
Achilles — — — — ini 144 
Aconite (baleful) not the growth of Italy ii 209 

Actors (of the ancient comedy) wore vizards 
| made of the bark of trees — 6 534 
Afric — — — — ii 52 
Alburnian groves — Ut 235 


infeſted with gad-flies — iii 236 
Vor, IV. P : 


IxpEx of PERSONS and THinGs. 


Georg. Ver. 


Aleinous' orchard, bore various kinds of apples ii 126 
Almond trees, loaded with an odorous bloom, f 

the ſign of a plentiful ſummer i 273 
— — overloaded with leaves, the 


ſign of a barren harveſt — i 289 


Alps — _ — — i 640 
— — — — — üi 718 
— deſcription of a fatal murrain among 
cattle there — — 111 721 
Amellus — — — — iv 392 
its root boiled in wine, reſtorative to 
ſickly bees _ — i 399 
Aminean grape — — — ii 138 
Amphryſian ſhepherd — — m3 
Anio _ _ — — iv. 527 
Arabia — — — — 11 161 
yields gums — _ — i 190 
Arcadia, 2 plains of) flowery — — 
Arcadian fleeces — _ „„ 
Arcturus _ — — 1 102 
Arethuſa — — — — iv 486 
- once of Diana's train — iv 486 
- betrayed to love — — ir 487 
Argitis grape — — — 11 142 
Argos breed of horſes — — — WW 192 
Ariſtzus — iv 451 


the fable of, poetically related — iv 451 
his complaint to his mother Cyrene iv 456 


| his crime — — iv 65 5 
1 Armenia — — —  — m 46 
$ Aromatic flowers, efficacious to bees, when 
X23 planted near their hives — iv 43 
F Arras (Perſian) the figures of it condemned ii 650 
- | Aſcrzan verſe — — — — ii 245 
| Aſh trees, raiſed from cyons — 1 1 
Aſia _ — = — ii 238 
—_ - Aſian cities — — — tl 47 
1 Aſtrea — _ — — ü 671 


— ss balance — — — 


IxpExX of PERSONS and Trains. 


Aſylus, ſwarms of gad-flies ſo called by the 
Romans — — 8 iii 
Athenian ſhores — — — ie 


comedy had its riſe there — ii 

Auguſtus (Cæſar) addreſſed and complimented 
with divinity by Virgil 1 

— — ſled the Fre of the world 1 


Athens 


Aurora, her courſe de'cribe — — 1 
B. 
ACCHANALS, ſung by Spartan nymphs I 
Bacchus — — — 1 
—— the Romans hung earthen images 


of him, on pine trees, when 

they celebrated feſtivals in ho- 

nour of the vine 
———— particulars of the ceremonies uſed 

by the Romans when they ce- 

lebrated feſtivals to him — ii 


Bactria — — — 1 
Balearic ſlings — — — 1 
Battle (of the bulls) deſcribed — iii 
Bears (the conſtellations) decreed by fate, not 
to dive beneath the ſouthern ſea — 
Beaver ſtones of Pontus — — 
Bees. See the General Index 
— their labours compared to that of the 
Cyclops — — — 1 
— ſuppoſed to have etherial thought iv 
Belgian waggons == — — i 
Benacus — — — I 
Beroe — — — — iv 


F-2 


Georg. Ver. 


Ix px of Prxsoxs and TnIx Gs. 


Georg. 
Boreas — — — I11 
— — — — — Bi 
Britons _ iii 
Budding (of trees) deſcribed _ — ii 
Bulls, battle of the — — iii 
Bumaſtus grape — — — ii 
Bufiris? altars — — 3 iii 
C. 

ALABRIA's woods, deſcription of a ſnake 
peculiar to them — _ 111 
Camillus — — — — 6 
Campanian fields, what their ſoil — ii 
- wine — — — iii 
Capricorn — — — ni 
Caucaſean rocks, ſpread with trees — ii 
Cæſar ( — _ 1 
— — — — 1 
— — iv 
— Qulius) his f: fate foretold by the + fon 1 
Czſar's Indian war — — iii 
Cecropian thyme — — — iv 
Centaurs, urged to lawleſs luſt by wine — ii 
Ceres — — — —— 1 
— — — — — — 1 
— — — — — i 
— — I — 1 
— firſt taught the art of tillage — i 
—— armed with iron ſhares the plough — 1 


Chaos — — — _ iv 
Chariot race, deſcribed _ — ul 
Citrons (their juice) in what efficacious I 
how applied by the Medes ii 

ron trees, deſcribed — — IL 

9. Clanius — _ — — 1 
Clio —ͤ— — GI —ñ— iv 
Clymene — _ — 2 Iv 


Cocytus — = — — iv 


Ixpkx of PERSONS and Tnixcs. 


N Ver. 
Coition, known to all living creatures — 375 
its joys not confined alone to human 
beings — — „„ 
Comedy, its origin deſcribed — i 52 5 
Corinthian braſs, breathing figures of — il 64 
Cormorants, forſake the ſea on the approach 
of wind — — 1 495 
Corycian, the happineſs of one in retirement 
deſcribed — — iv 188 
Country life, a panegyric on it — *' — 1 639 
Cyclops, the labour of bees compared to theirs iv 245 
Cydippe — — — iv 479 
Cyllarus — —— — — Vi 142 
Cynthia — — — ut $520 
— 5 — — — iii 602 
Cyrene — iv 456 
—— her ſpeech. to Ariſlzus — w 557 
Cytheron — = — mW 73 
Cytorus — — — — it 612 
Cytron ſtedss — — it 726 
Creation (of the world) deſcribed — il 460 
Crete — — — — u 787 
D. 
ars, lucky and unlucky, ones — 1 371 
Decii — — — — i 235 
Deiopeia — — — iv 483 
Deities (concerned in huſbandry) invoked 1 
Deucalion — — — 1 95 
threw his mother's intrails on the 
deſart world — — i 923 
Dodonian Oaks — — „ „ a 
Dogs, obſervations relpoſiing them — i 616 
——- their uſe — — ui 619 
Dragon (the conſtellation) — — i 295 
— — its ſituation — — 1 334 
Drymo — — — iv 477 
Dutch, (the) not * — — ili 587 


Wd. 


IxpRx of PerSONs and TriNGs. 


E. 
Yong: Ver. 
ZE oxyT's fruitful iſſe — — 410 
Egyptian thorn — — 1 166 
— lands — — — ir 413 
Ebony, the growth of India — 1 
Elean chariot — — — i 89 
— plains — _ Wen — ii 31 5 
Elm trees, grafted with oak, bear acorns i 100 
Emanthian plains — — 1 659 
Enipeus — — — — iv 525 
Ephyre — — — — iv 485 
Epidaurus — — — ii 575 
Epirian breed (of horſes) | — — 111i 192 
Epirus — — — i 89 
produced horſes for the Elean chariot i 89 
Ericthonius, the firſt that joined four horſes in 
the chariot race — i 177 
Etrurian virtue, its auſterity aroſe from Re- 
| mus and Romulus — ü 788 
Euphrates — — — 1 685 
— — — — iv 810 
Eureſtheus — — — i 8 
Europe — — — — ju 52 
Burus. — _ _ _ ö ¹ 15 * 
Eurydice — — == — iv 763 
F. 
ABLE (of Ariſtæus) —— * 
Falernian wine — — — ii 137 
Fawns,  propitious to rural ſwains — 113 
Fleeces (Arcadian). — 1 
Field-mouſe, builds her garner mdergremad. i. 265 
G. | 
ALESSUS. — — — iv 187: 
Ganges. — 11 188 
Gargarus, the hills, pevduce plentiful cope 1 150 


* 


Ixpxx of PzRSONS and Tins. 


G eorg 1 
Gelons — — — — i 
Gnoſian diadem — — — 1 


Goats, the origin of their being ſacrificed "ot 


the altar of Bacchus — — ii 
Grafting. See General Index. 

Greece — — — — 1 

— * * _ £ 

H. 

ALCYONS — — — 1 

H — — — iii 

Hazle- trees, riſe from roots — — 1 


Heat (of ſummer) foretold by the odorous 


bloom of almond-trees — i 
Hebrus — — — — iv 
Hemus? hilly crown — — 11 
Herculean poplar — — — uv 
Hermus — — — 11 
Heſperus — — — — iii 
Hippodame — — — iii 
Hippomanes, what — — — i 
Horſe (for war) deſcribed — — 11 


Huſbandry, the neceſſary implements for it. 1 
Huſbandman, not to be exempt. from labour 1 


Hylas (the ſon of Theodamus) = in 
Hypanis — — — iv 
I. 

Jozan pitch — —— — ir 
Idume — — — 1 
Idumæan plains — — — ii 
palms — — _ iii 

India — — — — 1 
Indian fields. — — — 11 


rules for the management of him — Ty 


— 


. 
— — — — — — — * = A 
*. : . 
— — 


—— ä — — — . — —— 
- > * 


. — ö — — — — 
" — — <<. * — ͤ— . — — —— 


Ixpkx of PExsoxs and THrincs, 


| Georg. Ver, 
To — wo — — 111 24 
— puniſhed by Juro — — ul 24 
Tonian ſhores — — — 11 52 
Jove — WN _ _ i 22 
— iv 491 
— — forbids vlenty to he purchaſed with eaſe i 183 
— invented the ſhining plough-ſhare — i 187 
=——- the inventor of arts, &c. _ i 189 
— added venom to the viper brood — 1 197 
— rendered the neceſſaries of life difficult 
to be obtained, to excite mankind to 
induſtry and ingenuity — 1 203 
ove's imperial queen — _ — iii 795 
ſmarus, N to Bacchus — 1 
Iſter — wt -544 
Italy, praifed. by Virgil, as ſuperior to every - 
 _ other country — = i 191 
— its beauty and fertility — — 1 196 
——— free from lions and tigers — ii 207 
— its cities magnificent — — ii 213 
— its lakes and rivers — — u 219 
— its quarries once famous for gold and ſilver ii 228 
— its inhabitants deſcribed =_ ii 229 
Juice of honey-combs, allays the ſtrength and 
hardneſs of wine — — ir 155 
Julian waters — — u 255 
Julius Cæſar, his fate ſuppoſed (by Virgil) to 
be foretold by the ſun — 1 628 
Juno — — — iii 243 
— the puniſhment he inficted on Io 111 244 
Ivory, the growth of India — — 1 85 
K. 
IDs (the) — 1 295 
King (of heaven) 2 by bees, in Cretan 
Caves — — iv 223 


IxpEx of Prxsors and TninGs, 


L. 
Georg. Ver. 
AOMEDOMN — — 1 675 
Lapithæ — — — um 180 
Larius — — — — 
Latona's erring iſle — —  , wu 9 
Lethean poppy —— — 2 786 
Libyan ſwains — — — 11 524 
the manner their ſheep feed wm 527 
Licorias _ — — w 479 
once required the aid of Lucina — iv 480 
Life (country) a panegyric on it — u 639 
Ligurians, a laborious people — — 1 232 
Lions, none in Italy — — au 208 
Lizards, lurk in bee-hives — — 35 
Love, the force of it on all living creatures wm 375 
— inſtanced, by an alluſion to the ſtory of 
Hero and Leander — — ut 403 
Lucrine lake — — — u 222 
Lycæan woods — — — 11 3 
Lycæus — — — — iv 780 
Lycus — — — — iv 524 
Lydian vintage — — — ü 139 
— — wine —— — — iv 547 
Lygza — — — — ir 484 
M. 
414 — — — 1 310 
Mantua _— — — i 18 
Mares, impregnated by ſnuffing the weſtern wind iii 433 
Mari — — — 1 235 
—— — — — iv 489 
Marſian race, ſtrong-huilt and tour — ii 230 
Mecænas — — — — 1 6 
my * my Nu 34 
— ͤꝶ—jj— — — — — IV 3 


IxpEx of PRRSONHS and THINGS. 


Georg. Ver. 
56 


Mecznas requeſted by Virgil to inſpire his ſong ii 
complimented by Virgil ill 
Medes, the uſe they made of the juice of citrons ii 


Median climes, produce citrons — it 


— 26d... * — — ii 
Mella — — — iv 
Meotian ſtrand — — — iii 
Mileſian wool — — iv 
Mincius — — — iii 


Minerva's trees — ii 
Mole (the) works mazes L for ſtor- 
ing grain i 
Moon (the) her creſcent * with able 
clouds, denotes tempeſtuous weather 1 
— her various 2ppearances denote good or 
bad weather — 1 
Murrain, a deſcription of a fatal one to cattle 


— 1 


on the Alps _ — il 
Myſia, boaſts of harveſts — — 61 
N. 
APZAEAN race — — iv 
Naples — — — ip. 
Narciſſus — * — iv 
Narycian woods, of pitch — — ii 
Neptune — — _ 1 
—— — — — — iv 
Nereus — iv 
Night (perpetual) beneath the Southern Sea +l 
Nile — — üi 
— ͤ — — — — iv 
Niphates —_ — ani we 3th 
Niſza — — — — iv 
Niſus — — — — 1 


O. 


ETROS, ſwarms of gad-flies ſo called by 
the Greeks — n — ii 


Ix BEX of PERSONs and Taincs, 


| Ver. 
Olive trees, thrive without care — u 39 
— — bear fruit of different ſhapes — ii 123 
iA te figures of peace — u 593 
Olympian groves — — iii 288 
Opis — — — — ir 483 
Orpheus — — — iv 656 
| his ſtory related — — iv 669 
mourned ſeven months for the loſs 
of Eurydice — — iv 736 
his death — — — ir 758 
P. 

ALES — — ** 11¹ 1 
F — — — — iii 461 
Pallas — — — ͤ | 
—  — the inventor of fattening oil — 1 

— the founder of the * — — 1 24 
Pallenian port — ir 561 
Pan, the ä rutelary gol — 1 19 
— — — ii 5601 
Paphian myrtles, how raiſed = il 90 
Parian marble — — — üi 54 
Parthian =_ — — iii 48 
Peneus“ banks — _ — iv 453 
Peplos? ivory ſhoulder — — = a; 
Perfian arras, cenſured — — ii 650 
Phanzus wine, king of Chian growth ii 140 
Phaſis _ _ _ iv 524 
Phocæ — — —— — fi 808 
Pheœbe's light proper for mowing Lr 

meads and ſtubble | 1 385 
Phyllodoce — — — iv 478 
Piſa's flood — — — iii 287 
Pleiades — — — — ivy 338 
Plough, the materials of, and form deſcribed i 250 
Po — — — — 708 


ER. — — — iv 529 


Romans, acorned pine trees with earthen 
ima es of Bacchus, at their feſti- 
vals, in honour of the vine — ii 
Rome — — ii 
— 1 ſtood rriumphant upon ſeven 


— — — . 11 


Romulus MS — — i 
8. 

ABELLAN race, ſtout-built and ſtrong — 11 

Sabines, the life they led — =_ 1 

Saffron, the 2 mb of T molos — 1 

Saturn — — 111 


— his rebel ſon 1 yes the ſkies — ii 


Po, its tide impetuous — — 11 633 
Pontus — — — — 1 87 
Præſtan roſes — — — iv 179 
have a double ſpring — iv 179 
Prodigies, 1 the death of Julius 
3 | — 1 634 
Progne — — — — iv 19 
Proſerpine — _ — 13 
Proteus — — — iv 561 
Pſythian vines — — — iv 388 
R. 
Rix (approaching) known by various ani- . 
mals and birds _ — 1 
Ravens, greet the ſun on the appearance of 
fine weather _ — 1 
Rzthean grape — — — ii 
Remus — — — — uv 
Rhodian wine — — — ii 
Riphean race — — — i 
Rivers (of Italy) enumerated — ni 
Roman (youth) derived from ruined Troy ii 


1 


IxpEx of PzrSoNs and Turxos. 


9 Ver. 
Saturnian ſoil — — — 241 
Scipio had a double name — — i 230 
Scylla — — 1 550 
Scythian hills, one of the poles 2 to riſe there 1 331 
—froſt — — i 161 
.  7_ — — — iii 306 
ſhepherds — — — ii $41 
inter piece — — iii 550 
Seaſons. See the General Index. 
ſigns of good and bad, reſpecting huſ- 
band — — — 1 342 
Seeds. See the General Index, 
Seſtian Shore . — — i 314 
Signs to be obſerved by buſbandwen — i 295 
— of the year, guided by Apollo — 1 320 
—— (ſtarry) what precede ſtormy weather 1 459 
—— denoting the various changes of theweather i 485 
— of approaching rain — — 1 515 
— of dry weather after rain — — 1 $41 
Siſyphus — — — iii 05 
Snake, deſcription of one, peculiar to the 
woods of Calabria — ii 647 
Soils. See the General Index. 
Sowing. See the General Index. 
Spaniards, temper ſteel for war — — 1 88 
Spartan Pollux — — u 142 
Sphere, of the world, deſcribed — 18 
S pio — iv 477 
Spring (the) gives life « to the vegetable world ii 438 
—— deſcri — il 444 
»—— the ſeaſon for offering gifts at the altar 
of Bacchus — — — 1 462 
Storm, a deſcription of one — 1431 
Story, of Orpheus and e related — iy 696 
Styrmonian crome — i 179 
Styrmon's freezing freams | — — ir 738 
Styx — — — — iv 688 
Vor. IV, Q 


ae . 


IxpRX of PERSONS and TrinGs, 
| Georg 
Subject (general) of the Georgics propoſed 1 
Summer (moiſt) favourable to tillage — 1 
San (the) his various appearance certain ſigns 
of the weather 
— (ſetting) variouſly, ſigns of the weather 
—— reveals the ſecret of the ſky 
— ſuppoſed, by Virgil, to foretell the fate 
of Julius Cæſar 


pls „ ds 


T. 
ABURNUS, loves the ſhade of olive-trees 11 
Tanagrus — — — iii 
Tantalus — — _ nm 
Tarentum — _ _ — ir 
— 's lawns — — 1i 
Taygetus — — _ — i 
Fempe — — — iv 
Tethys — — — — 1 
Thalia — — = iv 
Thrace — — — — i 
— _ — — iii 
Thracian matrons, Orpheus murdered by them iv 
Thule — — — — 1 
Tiber _ — _ — iv 
Tigers, none in Italy — — ii 
Tithon — _ — — i 
Tmolus — — — 1 


— — 1 


produces ſaffron 
Torches, made of the branches of unctuous trees ii 


Trees. See the General Index. 
Tros — _ — _ 111 
Troy — —— — 111 


Tuſcan Tiber's courſe 
Tyrian gown 


Tyrrhene tide 


" Index of PERSONsS and — 


; 


V. f 

. Georg. 

£NOMED race, methods to extirpate them iii 
Venus — — — ren 

— — — iv 

Veſuvius, the lands round it fertile — 1 

Vines See the General Index, 

thrive by propagation — 1 

Viper, how deſtroyed — mw 


Virgil, addreſſes Auguſtus Ceſar, and com- 
pliments him with divinity 
— invokes him to aſſiſt his work 
— recommends annual rites in honour of 
Ceres — * 
— ſuppoſes the ſun to have foretold the 
death of Julius Cæſar 
————— ſupplicates the gods for the ſafety of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, and the preſerva- 
tion of Rome — 1 
—— calls himſelf the prieſt of the muſes ii 
—— compliments A. Cæſar 111 
relates the happineſs of an old Co- 
rycian.in retirement — iv 
—— relates the art of reſtoring bees when 


— 1 


— 1 


* # 


the brood 1s intirely loſt — iv 
. relates the fable of Ariſtzus — iv 
W. 
EATHER o warm) 8 proper employments 
of the huſbandman in it — 


— 1 
Weeds, caſt ma 3 ſhadows — 1 
Whorlbat — ii 
Winds, their riſing foreknown by certain Gans 
Winter. See the General Index. 
— the ſeaſon for enjoying the fruits of 
the ſummer toils 


Q 2 


628 


668 


188 


403 
45¹ 


397 
181 


30 
490 


403 


Invex of | PERSONS and Tres. 


X Georg. Ver. 
Winter, a Scythian one deſcribed — il 550 
Woods (vegetable) various kinds — i 118 
i 
i 


World, its ſphere explained — — 322 

habitable, its ſituation — 326 
——— ſuppoſed, by Virgil, to have been 

created in the ſpring — — 1 457 

——- the creation of it deſcribed — 6 460 


1. 


ourRH (Roman) derived from ruined T 
——- the only time in which mortals live 
— the bliſs of it fugitive — 


E:; Ek E: 
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GENERAL 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO TAS I 


& R N . M 


The GeorGics comprehend: a Syſtem of the 
moſt material branches of AGRICULTURE and! 
RURAL ARTS, under four diſtinft heads; vix. 
TiLLAGE; PIANT ING; KNOWLEDGE of Ant» 
MALS; and the NATURE and. MANAGEMENT of. 
BES. 


N. B. The figures mari the verſe of each Bok. 


— 


GEORGIC I. Of TIIIACE, &c. 


8 require early tillage, 96; ſhould 

not be ploughed deep, 101; ſhould be 
burnt, 123. Watry lands ſhould be tilled but ſel- 
dom, 108. Lands, where teres and vetches have 
grown, wil: produce plentiful crops of corn, the ſuc- 
cceding year, 112. Lands for graia ſhould be drained 
from water, 169. The prop er time for draining lands 
is th? ipring and autumn, 171, 

Q3. 


* 


GENERAL INDEX 
Soils.) Thoſe that are meagre by nature may be improved 
by the change of ſeed, 120. | 
Ground.) Fallow, requires ſprinkling with aſhes, and fat. 
tening dung, 119. 3 
arth.\ The clods ſhould be ſmoothed with harrows, or 
broke with rakes, after grain is ſown, 138. 
Ploug hing.] The Spring a proper time for it, 69; alſo 
in Autumn, 300. Ploughing acroſs the furrows pro- 
fitable, 141. 
$exwing.] The ſeaſon for it; of wheat, 310; other 
ſorts of ſeeds,. 316. : 
Grain. ] Of all kinds ſhould be occaſionally changed to 
avoid degeneration, 286. 
Seed:.] How to ſow particular ſorts, 302. Should be 
covered as ſoon as fown, 152. 
Corn.] When grown to the height of the furrows, ſhould- 
be crapped by ſheep, to prevent a weakneſs of ſtalk, 


165. | 
Seahens.] Summer, the proper employments of it, for the 
huſbandman, 397 Winter, the employments ſuitable 
to it, 250; the time to thraſh the wood for maſt of 
oak, 409; other employments ſuitable to it, 41L 
A dry winter favourable to ſown ſeeds, 145. 


GEORGIC IL. Pianrino, &c. 


Trees.] What owe their birth from nature, 13. Raiſed 
from ſeeds, 19. Some require no root, 37. What 
may be grafted, 43, Thoſe that advance to great 
heights are barren, 67. Barren ones capable of being 
grafted to bear, 7. Many that are barren by grow- 
mg wild, improve and bear by being tranſplanted, 76. 

Such as ſpring from feeds, are flow of growth, 21. 
Their wildneſs may be tamed by art and labour, 85. 
What may be raiſed from cyons, 93. What ſorts 
will receive grafts, 96. Trees know their reſpective 
countries, 62. What trees are peculiar to particu- 
lar countries, 163. Hazle-trees are injurions to vine- 
va ds, 419, Apple trees require no props till over- 


To THE GEORGICS. 


loaded with fruit, 509. Trees of nature thrive un- 
cultivated, 691. Barren trees, inſtances of their uſe, 
622. Olive trees thrive without care, 39; their old 
ſtalks revive in plants, 89; require no drefling, 587, 

Planting.) Of vines, rules for it, 351. Proper ſituation 
for planting vines, 368. All kinds of planting im- 

roper in cold weather, 430. Beſt to plant olive- trees 
in the ſpring, 594. 

Grafting.) Requires knowledge of the different kinds of 
ſtocks, 46. The method deſcribed, 110. 

Pruning.] When — to prune vines, 50; when 

proper, 505, When pruning is neceſſary, 562. 

Vines.] Thrive by propagation, 91.— Thoſe of different 
countries produce grapes of different colours and 

8, 128. Thrive where fern grows, 262. What 
ſoil fit for them, 310. Rules to be obſerved in plant- 
ing them, 351. Should be ſupported when young, 
491. Not to be pruned too young, 500. Should be 
fenced from cattle, 511. Require drefling, 548. 

Lands.) Foreſt, may be fit for grain, 288. 

Soils.] What proper for particular plants and trees, 154. 
Poor, for what fit, 252. Where fern grows, fit for 
vines 262. Gravelly, fit for olive-trees and vines, 
301. Other, fit for vines, 310. 

Earth.) Fat and crumbling, fit for the plough, 280. 
Fit for ſeed, 284. Salt and bitter, fit for ſowing, 323. 
What unfit for fruit-trees and vines, 325. What fit 
for arable, 321. Experiments to know its different 
qualities, 327. 4:1 

Plants.) Obſervations concerning them, 475. 

Paſture.] What fit for herds and ſheep, 270—304. 


' GEORGIC m. Of Animals, &c. 


Caltle.] Their worth derived from the goodneſs of their 
dams, 86. Obſervations reſpecting the care neceſſary 
when young, 249. Should be trained to labour by 
degrees wien young, 259. Should not propagate too 
ſoon, 326, D iſeaſes to which they are ſubject, 670 


GENERAL IND ER 


Horſes. ] Signs to judge whether a colt will make a 

— for the race, 118. What colours beſt, 127, 
What colours bad, 129. Horſe for war deſcribed, 
130. Breeding of horſes, obſervations reſpecting it, 
151—186. Stallions, how to mauage them for breed- 
ing, 196. Mares, how to be managed for breeding, 
208; how to manage them when with -foal, 225. 
Warlike horſe, how to be managed, 285. 

Coxvs.] The true breed deſcribed, 87. The proper age 
for propagation, 99. When too old for it, 100. Ob. 
ſervations reſpecting it, 10g. | | 

Sheep. ] Obſervations for the management of them, 463. 
Their breed to be attended to for producing wool, 590. 
Ram, rules for judging whether he is fit for the flock, 
596. Signs and cauſes of their ſickneſs, 670. Rules. 
to be obſerved after ſheering, 680. The method o 
curing fevers in ſheep, 699. 2588 

Goats.) How they ate to be managed, 469. Their uſe, 


477: 
Herd.] Their declining vigour muſt be repaired annually. 
by propagation, 112. | 
Degs.] Obſervations reſpecting them, 616. Their uſe, 
619.. 59 g 
_ Milk.) The manner in which flocks muſt be fed to pro- 
duce plenty of it, 604. 18 


GEORGIC IV. Of Bess, &c. 


Bees. ] Should be ſtationed in a quiet place, 10; ſheltered 
from wind, 11; remote from cattle, 14; near a 
ſtream, 23. Lodge beneath the ground, 60; and in- 
hollow trees, 62. Should not be placed near deep 
water, 65; nor near yeugh-trees, 66, nor near hol- 
low rocks, 69. Their employment in ſummer, 71. 
When ſwarming, ſhould be allured with ſcents, and 
called home by-tinkling ſounds, 83. They contend. 
for empire, 93. Their battles deſcribed, 115. Their 

- battles conducted by the king- bees, 109. Governed 
only by one monarch, 129, Their battles ended by a. 


TO THE GEORGICS, 


caſt of ſcattered duſt, 131. They reſtore the lawful 
king his right, 134, and ſlay the waſteful prodigal, 
135- The marks by which their ranks are diſtin- 
guiſhed, 138. Methods to bring them back when 
they loath the hive, 161. Their nature deſcribed, 


220. Their conduct and government, 225. Their 


various ſtations and employments, 232—256. Drones 
expelled the hive, 241. Labour all the day, 273, 
Obſerve profound filence in the hives during the time 


of general reſt, 278. Keep near their hives on the 


approach of wet, and ſtormy, weather, 280. Poiſe 
themfelves with gravel ſtones, to ſteer their flight, 
in windy weather, 286, Have no nuptial rites, 289. 
Their genial powers fixed in their mouths, 292. 
Their lives do not exceed ſeven years, 302. 
their king with ſervile awe, 307. The death of the 
king diſſolves the government of the hive, 310. The 
king inſpects into the labours of his ſubjects, 313. 
Their attention to their king, 314. Revenge the loſs 
of their honey, 344. How they muſt be preſerved in 
ſevere winters, 348. Symptoms of ſickneſs, 368. 
Remedies for their ſickneſs, 383. The art of renew- 
ing their breed when totally lgſt, 408. 
Beehives.) Should be ſheltered by trees, 25. Directions 
for maki 
crevices, 03. 
Honey.] The method of taking it from the hive, 335. 
To be taken twice a year, 337. Time of the fiſt 
ſeaſon, 338. Time of the ſecond ſeaſon, 349». 
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g them, 47. Should be ſtopt tight from 
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N. B. The Subject of each Book may be feen 


by the ARGUMENT. 
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PERSONS AND THINGS. 


A. 
Book. Ver. 
BBAS - — — — 1 17 
Abella — — — Vit 1020 
Aceſtes — _ _ 1 £540 
receives Æneas hoſpitably — ' 48 


— reproaches Entellus for not entering | 

into combat with Dares — — yv $513 

enters the liſt of Archers v 662 

his arrow fired into flames by its ſwiftneſs v 691 

| — —— 1s preſented with the prize by Eneis v 704 
Achates, urges Eneas to diſcover himſelf to Dido i 815 


Ixpkx of PkRsOoNS and Tuinds. 


Book. Ver. 


Achates, ſent by Zneas to the fleet to fetch 


Talus with prefents to Dido — i 
Achemenides, ſupplicates * Trojans — ji 
Acheron — — vi 
Achilles — — — — 1 
Acmon — — — X 
Acœtes — — xi 

attended the corps of his « dead pupi 

Pallas — — xi 
Aconteus — — — ii 

. Acron — — — — X 
Actium — — — viii 
Actor — — — — ix 
Adraſtus — — — vi 
Egean — X 


Eneas, bewails the fituation of FF the [Trojan 
fleet in the ſtorm — 

a—— after landing at an African port, t. takes 
a view of the ſea, in hope of diſ- 
covering thoſe veſſels that were ſe. 
parated from him in the ſtorm — 


— 


—— encourages his people to endure their 


ſufferings — 
—— with Achates, $oce to furvey the 
country 1 
—— is met by Venus diſguiſed as an = hentres 3 1 
—— inquires of her reſpecting the country 1 


—— 1s reſolved by her — — i 

— tells her who he is — i 
———— enters Carthage concealed in a coal 

by the device of Venus — i 


—— views the hiſtory of the fate of Troy 
on the walls of the Temple dedi- 
cated to Juno — — 

—— veeps at the repreſentation — 

— ſees his friends whom he thought loſt 

———— releaſed from the cloud, addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Dido, and extols her hoſpi- 
tality \ * 2 1 
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InDex of PERSONS and Tics. 


| Book. Ver, 

Eneas, embraces his friends — — i 861 
— ſends Achates to the fleet to bring 

Tilus with preſents for Dido — i gn 
relates the hiſtory of the deſtruction 

of Troy, to Dido — =— 3 
carried his father Anchiſes on his 
ſhoulders, from the flames of Troy; 
led his ſon Aſcanius, and was fol- 

lowed by Creüſa — — ii 982 
—loſt Creüſa in his way from Troy to 

the ruins of the Temple of Ceres ii 1002 

— returned to Troy in ſearch of her — ii 1015 


vas met by the ghoſt of Creiiſa, who 
| warned him to ſubmit to the de- 
crees of the gods, and informed him 

of his future fate _— — 
returned to the temple and found his 
friends there, who with arms and 
treaſure, reſolved to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to his command and pro- 
tection wherever fortune ſhould di- 

rect — — — 

. duilt his fleet of timber cut near An- 


tandros, and at the foot of Mount 


| Ida — _ — Ul 7 
paid funeral honours to the ghoſt of 
Polydore — — ut 88 


—— inquired of the oracle what place the _ 


ods appointed for his habitation 


—— after landing at Crete, prepared to 


build a town — — 
Mas informed by his houſhold gods, 
in a dream, of the true ſenſe of the 


oracle — — — 
——— his reply to Andromache — 
— his ſpeech to Helenus — — 


——— was informed of his future ſtate by 


Helenus — — 
his ſpeech to Andromache — 


- Invex of Pzr5ons and TMNjs. 


Book. Ver. 


while a hunting with Dido, is taken 
* in a ſtorm, — enters a cave with 
her, where he enjoys her, and is 


ſuppoſed to marry her — iv 

— his ſpeech to Dido — iv 
— i Wo by TAY to leave Car- 

tha iv 

— ſets ol with the + Trojan fleet from 

Cartha iv 

w——— ſaw the . of 'Dido's $ funeral 185 v 

i driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of 
Sicily, where he lands — _v 


ple to celebrate the 
ä with b 


— — exhorts his 
memory 
honours v 
—— inſtitutes funeral games, and +ppoints 
prizes to the victors — v 
— his addreſs to his father's ghoſt 
i is ſurpriſed by a ſerpent from the 
| tomb of Anchiſes — v 
puts an end to the combat petwint | 
Dares and Entellus — — * 
—— prays 2 to ſtop the prong of 
the Trojan fleet v 
is adviſed by Nautes to build a city - 
for the Trojan women, and ſuch as 
were unfit to follow the war, and 
to call it Aceſta, from Aceſtes 
m— is viſited by the ghoſt of Anchiſes, 
who adviſes him to follow the coun- 
ſel of Nautes 
——— Plans a city 
—  — {ets ſail for Italy 
ieved for the loſs of his pilot Patiourus 1 
ands at the country of the Sybil vi 
— — the Sybil — 
— — his -ddrefs to Apollo 
is informed by the Sybil of the adven- 


tures he ſhould meet with in Italy vi 
Vor, IV. R 


— — 


2 


— V 
— — 8 


— — 


— * 


„ 
— —t— 


f 

38 

i 
1 
1 
i! 
1 


INDEX of PRRSONS and Trincs: . 
Book. Ver. 


| Eneas, intreats the Sybil to conduct him to 


Hell _ — vi 162 
—— mourns for the fate of Miſenus — Vi 257 
id directed by Venus's doves to the 
- tree bearing the golden branch vi 281 
—— —— gathers the branch and carries it to 
the palace of the Sybil — ui 303 
— ſets out for Hell, S by the 
— Sibyl _ vi 336 
— 2 the ſhades of. many of | his de- | 
- parted friends, wandering on the 
_ © Stygian ſhore _ , — — vi 455 
is accoſted by Charon — vi 526 
is received into Charon's boat on the 
Sibyl's ſhewing the golden branch vi 548 


—— after paſling the Stygian lake, enters. 


the mournful fields, where he ſees 
| tte ſhades of many of his friends vi 602 
——— ſees the ghoſt of Dido — vi 610 
—ſpeaks to it — — vi 618 
—— — Vihts the ſhades of departed warriors vi 645 
meets the ghoſt of Priam's ſon Dei- 
phobus — — vi 666 
w— arves at the palace of Pluto, and 
fixes the golden branch over, the 
rtico — — vi 866 
centers the bliſsful ſeats — vi 367 
— meets the ghoſt of Anchiſes — vi 930 
——— diſcourſes with it, on the ſublime 
© myſteries of the ſoul of the world, 
and the tranſmigration, and is 
ſhewn' the race of heroes which 
was to deſcend from him and his 
ſterity — — vig76&c. 


3 — quits the ſhades below, returns to the 


| fleet, and fails to Cajeta — vi 1245 
— nurſe in his infancy by Cajeta, from 
whom the promontory and town is 

n _— — 1 


Ixpkx of Pex sons and TxOs. 


Eneas paid funeral honours to the memory 
| of her vil 
— quits Cajeta — — Vil 
———— remarks (from an obſervation of Aſ- 
canius) that the A r An- 
chiſes was fulfilled vi 
ſends a band of Trojan youths with 
preſents to King L.atinus, to ſo- 
licit peace, and leave for the Tro- 


— 


jans to ſettle in Italy _ vit 
is troubled with anxious thoughts for 
the event of the war vii 


is informed by the god of the Tiber 


(in a dream) of the future avent of 


. 


the war — n 

young ones, as deſcribed by the 

propheſy, and offers them at the 

| altar of Juno — 

i ſets fail for Palanteum, to ſolicit ſuc- 

cours of king Evander ' 

arrives there, and addreſſes the king 

is conducted by Evander, and his ſon 

3 Pallas, to view the city 

—— doubted of the ſucceſs of the war, 

| till encouraged by a prodigy of 

arms, and the ſ. und of martial in- 

ſtruments in the ſcy, deviſed by 

Venus | 

— 22 rites to Hercules 

is horſe and dreſs, preſented to him 

by Evander, deſcribed 
— ſets out for the war with his forces 

is preſented by Venus with the fated 
arms and ſhield, prepared by Vul- 

can | — - vl 
in his return to his army, is {ſurrounded 
by a choir of Nereids, once ſhips 

in the Trojan fleet 

R 2 


— 4 
5 
—ů— — 


viii 
viii 


— —_ — 
— — 4 
— —— 


— 


viii 
viii 


vi” 
ſees the white ſwine with her thirty © 


— vin 


viii 


Book. Ver. 


111 


121 


168 


410 


Ix px of Funn and Trancs. 


Book. Ver. 
nens, on landing his troops, begins the war x 429 
—— warns Lauſus to ſhun danger — x 1149 
——— wept over Lauſus after he had killed 


him x 116; 

— rn. "of the ſpoils of Me- 
zentius . — xĩ 8 
grapes a truce * Loving the dead xi 33 


—— the body of Pallas, wich great 

funeral pomp, to Evander — xi 40 
grants a truce of peace for twelve days xi 159 
— moves bis camp near the city while 

the Latins are aſſembled in council xi 684 
— prays to the gods. before he a 

with Turnus — xii 266 
— is wounded by an arrow — i 482 
from the effect of his wound, is forced 

to leave the field — — xii $66 


Rs miraculouſly cured by Venus xii 607 
— 2 Aſcanius, by his example, 
to purſue the art of war — xii 644 

— orders his forces to attack the city = xii 825 
—— engages with Turnus in ſingle combat xii 103 
— N Turnus * cowardice xii 128 
— — him XI 1335 
— ſess the golden belt t taken by 7 Turnns 

from Pallas _ — Ni 1365 
— kills Turnus _ xũxẽ i 1375 


Folus, raiſes a ſtorm to prevent the actin of 
the Trojan fleet in Italy, at the re- 


5 queſt of Juno —— — 1 120 

— — = 1 131 

Agamemoon — — — 1 642 

— — —— —— — 111 924 

Agrippa — — — — vii 903 

. a Agylha, che ancient name of Czre — vii 627 
„„ — — — ii 563 
Alba-longa — — — 1 368 


i 
Albano — — — xii 206 


7 of Fan tous and TriNGs: 
Book Ver. 


Albula, the ancient name of the Tiber viii 
Alcander — .: ——ñ ix 
Alcanor — — — — ix 
Alcathous — tun, p74. 
Alcides * — — vii 
detected the theft of Caen, — viii 

Alzan twins — — — vi 
Alecto — „ hens vii 
—— excites Turnus to wage war with de 
Trojans — — vii 

Alethes — — — — 4 
Allia — — — — vii 
Almon, his death — — — 1 
Alſus — — — — 
Amata — — — __ VI 
her addreſs to Latmus  — — vii 


Eneas in fingle combat '— 
—— hangs herſelf — — 
Amaſcene — — — — 
Amaſtrus — — — — 
Amicus — — — 
Ammon _ _ 
Amſanctus, the lake I culled, deſcribed 
Amycla — — — 
Amycu s — — bod 
Anagnia — — — 
Anchemolus — — — 
Anchiſes — —— — 


of Troy — _ _ 
—— from an omen, ſolicited Æneas to 
leave the flames'of Troy, and with 
his family and houſhold gods, ſeek 
a place of ſafety — 
—— interpreted the anſwer of the oracle 
to the Trojans — — — 
— ſ;perceived his miſtake of the oracle's 


anſwers — — 
R 3 


wiſhed to add his funeral to the fate 


perſuades. Turnus not to engage with 3 
ii 88. 


XI 
X11 


iv 
vii 

14 
a 


nt 


439 


1032 
5 
1052 


916 
285 


784 
; 45/4 


634 


172 
993 


744 
461 


482 


501 


882 


825 


992 
739 
288 
778 
790 


1042 


947 


543 
871 


863 


950 
139 


240 


Inox of PzrzONs and T'amncs. 


Book. 


Anchiſes, recollected the prophefies of Caſſandra iii 
his memory celebrated wich divine 


honours, by the Trojans — v 
his ghoſt viſits Eneas _ 

f- informs Encas of his fu- 
ture fate — vi 
my — — — vi 
rogeos — — 11 
Andromache — — ni 
—— her addreſs to Mons — iii 
— her ſpeech to Eneas — iii 
— made preſents to the Trojans 111 


— woods, remembered the fate of Umbro 


the & nw — — vii 

Anien — vii 
Anius, received Anchiſes wm friendſhip 111 
* ſpeech t Dido | E 
| p— to — — Iv 
Antandros — — — ul 
Antaus — — — X 
Antemna - — — — vii 
Antheus — 1 33 ; 
Anthores == —— | — X 
Antiphates — — ix 
Antonius — — — viii 
Antronius — — X 
Anubis — — — viii 
Anus — — — +. 
Anxur — — — x 
Apollo — — — 1 
— — — VI 

encourages Aſcanius to glory ix 
Appenine — — — X11 
Araxes — — — viii 
Arcens — — — ix 
Archetius — — xii 
Archippus — — — ui 
Ardea — — vii 
Arethuſa — — —— 111 


Ver. 
244 


iba — — — — IX 350 
Argyripa . * Xl 377 
Aruncanss — a: — W 4009 
Aruns — — — — * 1128 


— — 1 
= headed a troop of horſe at bs 
es in honour of the m 


| of Anchiſes — V 745 
: proves the Trojan . 

tting fire to the fleet — » $76 

=—— an obſervation of his _ vii 159 


— accompanied with the Trojan youths, 
hunts a ſtag, belonging to Tyrr- 

l heus, whic being killed by him, 
occaſions the war between the 


Trojans and Latins — vii 687 
kills Numanus — — ix 868 
Aſium — — — Xx 247 
Aſius _ — — — * 188 
Aſtur 5 — — — Xx 261 
Aſtyanax— — — — wi 632 
_ _ — — ix 776 
ts — — — — 2 107 
Athamas — — — I 15 
Athos — — — — Wi 1020 
Atinas — — xii 808 
Atis, led the foennd troop of horſe at the 
games in honour of Anchiſes — v 711 
Atlas — — — — 11039 
Atreus 8 — — — — vi 172 
Aufidus — — — xi 626 
Auleſtes — =_ — — xi 437 
Auletes 1 — — X 2 


Auſonia — — — — vii 14 


laxx of . PERSONS and Turvos. 


N Book. Ver. 
Automedon — — — j 649 
Aventine— — — — Vu 920 

- Aventinus — — — vu 907 
. 

ACCHUS — — — — 11026 

Barce , „ ß 
Bellona — — — viii 933 
Belus — — — — 11019 
Beroe — — — v 805 
Bitias — — — — 1 1034 
Bola — — — vi 1051 
Boreas — — — — 1 147 
Briareus — — — 08 
Brutes — —. — — V 493 
Butes — — — — xi 1019 
Buthrotus — — — Il 379 
Butis — — — — xi $540 

C. 

ACUS — — viii 258 

— his overthrow deſerided — viii 285 
Cadicus — — — x 1052 
Czneas _ — — — ix 778 
Czculus — —— — X 757 
Cæſar — — — — vii $99 
Caicus — 11 
Cajeta, ſo called fr from nen, s nurſe — vi 3 
Calchas — — n 135 
Cales — — — — Vii 1008 
Calibe _ — — vii 589 

Calliope — — — — ix 596 
Calydon — — _ = vii 424 
Camilla _ — — vii 1094 

— _ _ _ xi 758 
— engages in the war — — i $09 
— her appearance and valoar deſcribed xi 962 
wm— 15 wounded - — — X1 1175 


* of PER SONS and Tes. 


. Book. Ver * 
Camilla, her death deſcribed— — * 1203 
Cammillus — vi 1132 
Capys, objected to the AdmiHon of the e wooden 

ST within the wall of Troy i 46 
Carmarine — — — — ji 920 
Carmentel — — — viii 446 
Carthage — — 1 19 
— [ its ſituation and inhabitants "6 

ſcribed — 1 468 
the building deſcribed | 1 


Caſſandra, foretold the fate of Troy on the ned 
miſſion of the wooden horſe — u 32 
the Greeks CRY to * — 1 


r — 


Cataline — — — 

Catillus — — — 

Cato — — — — 

Cedicus 

Celceno, har a addreſs $0 to the Trojans _ 

Centaurs — — Mü 389 
Cerberus — — vi 56 
Ceres — — — — ir 74 


Chaonia, called ſo after Chaon — — i — 
— > port, the * landed there in 378 


Charon vi 413 
— rejected the ohoſts of ſuch as had nc not 

received funeral rites — vi 445 
Charybdis — — — — Ai 734 
Chimzra — — — vi 403 
Chloreus — — — — X 1131 
Chorinzus — — — vi 237 
Choroebus — — — — 1 461 
Chromys — — — xi 1000 
Ciminia — — — — vii 960 
Cinyras — — — x 275 
Circe — — — — vii 260 


Gilleus - — — — * 705 


nur of PExsoms and THTNOs. 


$$ Book. Ver. 
Clarus — — — x 190 
Clauſius — — — — vii 973 
Cloanchus — 8 — 1 719 
ä conqueror in es v 319 
Clelia — * — — * — vii 866 
Clonius — — — — ix 780 
Cluentius — — — v 163 
Clytius — — — — ix 1044 
Cocles — — — viü 864 
Cocytus — — — — Vi 412 
Coere — — 3 x 264 
Coras — — — — vi 932 
Corinth — — — vi 1149 
Coritunnmnmn— — — Vii 286 
Coritus — — — X 1014 
Coſa — ew — — X 247 
Coſſus — — — vi 1157 
Crete, (the iMand) fi fruitful — — "WM 1401 
Cretus — — ix 1045 
Creũſa — — — — ü 813 
Criniftus — — — pid. 
Cumez — — — — i $61 
Cupa vo — — — x 268 
Cupentus — xii 792 
Cupid perſonates Iaſus, ak carries preſents | 
to Dido at the requeſt of Venus 1 975 
inflames Dido with love for Eneas 1 1006 
Cybel — — — — vii 189 
Cybele — — — i 152 
Cyclades — = — — mM 174 
Cyclops — — — 1 280 
— — — — — ni 809 
—— — their abode deſcribed — — viii 551 
—— forged the armour of Eneas vin 583 
Cycnus _ — _ 73 
Cydon — — — — * 449 
Cyllenius — — — 1 408 
Cymodoz — — — — * 318 


Ixpkx of PRRSONS and Tnuixcs. 


. the effects of her love for Eneas deſcribed iv 


1 . Book. Ver. 
Cymothoo e. — 1 20 
Cynthus— Wenne * 210 
988 | 1 12221 N 1 880 

D. 7 
* | — 

ANA — — — Vi 572 
D Dardanus — — — 1 225 
Dares — — — — v 486 
Daris = — — — Xi $540 
Daunus  — — ni 1354 
Delos — — — — iii 198 
Deio — — — 1. 110 
Deiphobe — — — — vi 
Deiphobus — — — n N. 
Demodochus — — OR 
Demoleus — , v 339 
Demophoon — — — xi 999 
Dercennus — — — xi 1235 
Diana — — — — 1 59 
Dido — — — 1 489 
— ber ſtory related 1 472 
— built a temple at Carthage, dedicated to 

Juno — — i 625 
'=—— gave protection to the Trojans — i 790 
— inquired the cauſe of ZEneas's ſhipwreck i 870 
— coadetted Eneas to her palace, and en- 
tertained the Trojans — — i 893 
— ratified a peace between the Aa * 
at and Tyrians — i 1020 
— requeſts Eneas to relate the hiftory of 
his adventures after the fiege of Troy i 1058 
m=— diſcovers her paſſion for Eneas, to Anna iv 11 
— offered ſacrifices to different deities, to 
detain Eneas at Carthage — iv 76 


lb Ex of PenSONs and Tgrros. 


Dido wh 1 ver. 
| prepared a tin mat or /Eneas 1 
— while a hunting with Eneas, is taken in 64 
a ſtorm, raiſed by Juno, and ſeeks 
ſhelter with him in a cave, where ſhe 
diſcovered her love for him, and he 
is ſuppoſed to. enjoy her =_ iv 240 
— reproaches Eneas with infidelity — iv 441 
— Uſes various arts to detain him — iv 599 
— ſſends her ſiſter Anna to ſolicit his ſtay iv 608 
— d encouraged to revenge the lights of 
Eneas, her own death, by por- 
| tents and prodigies  — iv 655 
— rxreſolves on her death — iv 687 
— frantic when ſhe found that — 
had ſet ſail from — — ir 846 
— ki]; herſelf — iv 951 
Didymaon , _ —ü— — V 472 
Dindymus — — — — ix 845 
Diomede — — — 1 659 
Diores — — — — » 422 
Dodano — — — i — V 352 
Dolon — — — xii $22 
Donyſa — — — — i 172 
Doriclus — — — v 806 
Doris = — — — ii 100 
Dotis — — — ix 119 
Drances — — — — i 183 
Dryads — — — i 45 
Dryops — — — — XxX 480 
Dymass— on * u 459 
E. 
8 us vs killed by ae. — xii 459 
Electra — — viii 179 
Elis — cn cas vi 792 
Eliza — — — — iy 146 


 Inpex of Pxxsoxs and Tuns. 


Book. Ver. 
Blorus mW 917 
Elyfium, Rane (accompanied br the Siby1) 
enters there vi 867 
Enos (the city) ſo called bye Rams! — üi 28 
Enceladus, his fate ui 755 
feigned to be the je cauſe of the 2 
tions of Mount Etna ii 759 
Entellus, reproached by Aceſtes — v $15 
— engages with Dares, and conquers y 560 
Epeus — — — i 345 
Epulon — — — xii 675 
Equicolys — — — ie 931 
Erato — — — vii $2 
Erebus — — — iv 739 
Ericetes — — — x 1056 
Eriphyle — — — vi 602 
Erymanthus — v 600 
——— killed by Tamas — ix 930 
Ery xx — — v 521 
F truria — _— — vi 897 
Eumedes — — — xii 520 
Eumenius =_ — — ki 987 
Euphrates — — — vin 968 
Euriſtheus — — viii 338 
Eurus — — — 1 159 
Euryalus _ — — » 421 
— — Oes with Niſus to recall Eneas ix 414 
— inſtances of his valour — ix 460 
— dcooł the capariſon from the horſe of 
flaughtered Rhamnes — ix 485 
——- finds the helmet of mn. and 
puts it on — ix 497 
is diſcovered by the helmet by - Vol- 
ſcens — — ix 507 
is taken priſoner — — ix 537 
. is ſlain by Volſcens — ix 579 
Euryphylus — — — ii 159 
Eurytion — — — v 678 
Evadnue — _ — vi 6:6 


Vol. IV. 8 


— 


IxpEx of PERSONS and TRIN Os. 


| - a Book. Ver. 
Evander — vii..70 


— receives ; the Trojans h. hoſpitably viii 205 
— invites Eneas to an annual feaſt in 

honbur of Hercules viii 223 
—— rellida the thefts of —_ and his 

overthrow Le vil 269 
—— offers Eneas the affitance of his 

forces and fon -. — viii 679 
—— preſents him with a horſe for the war viii 730 
his diſtreſs on ſeeing his dead fon xi 224 
——  Gdefires that Eneas will revenge the 


| death of Pallas on Turnus xi 274 
F. 
ABARTS — — vii 989 
Fabritius — — — vi 1062 
Fadus, killed by Euryalus ix 463 
Faunus, the * god of * Latins „ 
Feronia — vü 971 
Fidenz — — vi 1050 
Fleet (the Trojan) ſets fail for Italy — i. 50 
— combats the ſtorm raiſed by Æolus 1 148 
Foruli _, — — — vii 989 
8 
ALESUS — — 
Ganges — 
Ganymede — — 
Garamantis — 
Gela — — 
Geryon — — 
Gorgons — — 


Graviſca — — 


Inpex of PER SONS and Taos. 


8 2 


, Book. Ver. 
Greece — | . 
Greeks, their — BR repreſemed, in the apl 5 

ſon of Sinon — 11 84 
Gyas — — — N 1 306 
Gyges, bis death — — — ix 102 
Gyllippys — — — xii 410 
H. 

AL Es us — vii 1000 

— — inſtances of ** valour — xk 580 
Halius — — X 1032 
Halys — — — — ix 1030 
Harpalice — — — 1 441 
Harpalicus * — u 999 
Harpies, their abode Jeſeribed — 111 277 
————— their forms deſcribed — — iii 2&2 
ue attacked by the Trojans — iii 315 
Hzmonides | _y go 
— — killed by 4 Eneas — * 764 
Hebeſus — — Ix 463 
Hebrus — — — x 984 
Hecate — 7. — Iv 742 
Hector — 1 141 
— his body dragged tl thrice rognd th the walls 

of Troy by Achilles, after he had 
ſlain him — — i 676 
his fate ſolemnized by Andromache iii 389 
—— his ghoſt appeared to ZEneas — u 352 
— - acquainted him of the fate 
of Troy, and adviſed his flight 11 381 
foretold him his future fortune — ii 391 
Hecuba  — 1 704 
Helen, the bane of Greece a and Troy | — — 779 
Helenus ul 381 
1 e Pyrrhus in * bed wat —— iy 383 


= 


| Book. Ver, 
Helenus received, Eneas 1 the Totnes with 
Zh _ ir 446 
” reset concerning t the future for- 
tune of Eneas ut 480 
— — ted him with — . the 
helm of * and — the 
fleet | ut 594 
Helenor — — — ix 728 
Helicon — — — via 888 
Helymus — — — v 94 
_ 2 . 
: came in ſecond in the foot-race v 422 
Hercules. (See Alcides) — vii 265 
diſcovered the theft of Cacus vii 28; 
h's labours recorded — viii 383 
mourned at the vain requeſt of Pallas x 65; 
Hermes. (See Cyllenius, wr 16 Mercury) 1 408 
Herminius — — xi 952 
Hermus — — — — vi 996 
Hernices — — — vii 946 
Heſperia — — — — ii 22 
| the ſoil fruitful, the natives bold iii 222 
once held by the Oenotrians iii 223 
ncw called Italß— — i 224 
Hiarba, rejected by Dido — iv 295 
Hiera — — — ix 915 
Hilioneus, kills Lucetius — 1 
Hillus — — — — xi 784 
Himella — _ — vii 987 
Hipanis | — — — 6 459 
Hippocoon — — — v 655 
Hippolitus — — — Wi 1043 
— — his 1 5 — — vii 1049 
Hiſbon — — — X 538 
Hydaſpes — — — X 1053 
Hydra — _ — vi 778 
Hymen = — — iv 159 
Hyrtacus — — — ix 223 


IxpEx of Prxsoxs and Turxcs. 


IxpRx of PERSONS and Thixds. 


S. 3 


Book. Ver. 
J. 
ANUS _ — — 1 402 
eee — — — wi 245 
Lapis wt 577 
— diſcovers the cauſe of f Encas 5 monde 
| healing — — AX 628 
| TJarbas —— — — „ 
Jaſius — — — — iii 225 
Jcarus vi 47 
Ida (mount) part of the "Trojan. fleet + built i 
with trees cut from thence — iii 7 
— (the mother: of Nidus): killed — wx 78t 
Idzus. o 1 65% 
Idomeneus — — — ii 167 
— — — it 515 
Ilia — — — — 1 371 
Ilioneus — 1 172 
——— 2ddreſſes Dido in behalf of the Trojans i 734 
his reply to Latinus — vii 291 
Ilium — — — — ii 46 
Ilva (the iſle of) famous for ſteel and unex- 
hauſted mines — — EXE 3F% 
Ilus — — — — * 560 
Inachus — — — vii 521 
Is — — — — vi 1077 
Jolas — — — xi 951 
lölus — — — — Xit 796 
lopas — 1. 1038. 
— the ſubect of his ſong. — — 1 1040 
Jove. (See Jupiter) 
Iphitus — — ii 457 
Iris, is ſent by 3 to cut the fatal lock, and. 
relieve Dido from the pangs of death iv 995 
— her deſcent deſcribed — iv 1094. 
—— is ſent by Juno to the Trojan matrons v 787 
— aſſumes the form of Beroe, and perſuades. 
them to ſet fire to the Trojan fleet V 810 
—— 1s ſent. to Turnus — — ix 2 


IxpEx of Pan. and THIN GS. 


Book 
Iris forms a rainbow in her flight — ier 
Iſchia _ — — ix 
Iſmarus — — — xXx 
Italia. (See Italy) 
Italus — — — vi 
It. ly — — — — i 
— — - — — 1 
Ithaca — — — iii 
Ithacus — — — — ii 
Julus. (See Aſcanius) — — i 
Juno — — — 1 
— ſolicits olus to raiſe a ſtorm to fink the 
Trojan fleet — — i 
— marriage aſcribed to her — iv - 
— her addreſs to Venus — iv 
—— ſhe is diſſatisfied with the alliance of * 
tinus with the Trojans . — vii 
—— ſends Alecto to poſſeſs the . againſt 
the alliance — "Yo 
— her anſwer to Venus in che council x 
— her device to draw Turnus from engag- 
ing with Aneas in ſingle combat x 
— from the heavens ſurveys the ſtate of the 
war _ — — x 
— her reply to Jupiter — — xi 
Jupiter, bis reply to the addreſs of Venns 1 


— ſends Mercury to ſecure fafety and 
protection for the Trojans at Car- 


thage — — 1 

— ſends him to warn ZEneas from Car- 
thage — — iv 
— anſwers the petition of Aſcanius ix 


— calls a council of the gods, and for- 


bids them to eng: ge in either party x 
— breaks up the council — x 
—— his remark to Hercules — — * 
his conferrence with Juno — x 
his addreſs to Juno — — Xi 


_ Indzx of PzRrSONs and TT nincs. 


| oft Book. Ver, 
— = = x 618 
—— — aſſumes the form 2 Camertus, and p 
. reproaches the Rutulians — ii 3 
——— aſſumes alſo the form of Metiſcus Xii 690 
as Metiſcus, reſtores Turnus his ſword x11 1134 
— ur diſtreſs for the determined fate of 
Turnus — — xii 1260 
ion! — — — vi 84 
L. 
ADES — — — xii $17 
Ladon — — x 580 
5agus — — — 2 8335 
Lamus — _ — ix 450 
Lamyrus — — — — ix 450 
Laocoon — W.-M 
—— Cexhorted the Trojans to — againſt 
the treachery of the Greeks — i 54 
—— threw his ſpear into the fide of the 
wooden horſe — ii 64 
— killed by ſerpents — — ii 28 
the cauſe of his death — 301 
Laodamia — — — yi 6c6 
Larina — — — xi 972 
Laris — = — — X 546 
Latagus — — — Xx 987 
Latinus — — — — vi 68 
— receives the Trojans in his palace vii 268 
— — examines into their wants — vii 270 
enters into an alliance with them, and 
ſends preſents to Eneas, and an 
ofter . his daughter — vii 354, &c. 
— perceives that the war will not ceaſe 
till ᷑Eneas weds Lavinia — X1 355 
— his addreſs to the council r 
the war * xi 463 
— periuades Turnus to relinquiſh his 
claim to Lavinia — — 1X1 31 


Ixpxx of Prxsoxs and THmGs. 


| | Book. Ver, 
Latinus ratifies a peace — Xi. 292 
Latium — — — 1 286 
Lavinia — — vi 1037 
— addreſſed b by Turnus — vu 83 
ber future "Ho foretold by an 
omen _ — vi 107 
—— — laments the death of the W xii 885 
Lavinium — — 1 367 
Laurentum, why ſo called — — vi 93 
Lauſus — vii 899 
— receives the creſt rn helmet If Palmus x 993 
— his piety to his father — X 1121 
is killed by Zneas _ — 2 16 
Leucaſpis, his ſpirit met by Eneas — vi 457 
Leucate 8 — It 355 
a temple of Apollo there — . 356 
Liger — — 775 
— his chreats to Eneas — — x 816 
Linceus — — — ix 1035 
Lucagus — — x 810 
Lucetius, killed a by Hilioneus — ix 771 
Lycaon — — ix 408 
Lycas, his extraordinary birth — xĩ 437 
Lycian crew, periſh in the bank of Orontes i 152 
Lycimnia — — — vii 32 
Lycurgas _ — 8 
Lycus — — „ — 1 806 
— — — . — IX. 728 
Lyris— — — — Xi C91 
Lyrneſſus — — — Xu 800 
: M. 
KoR — — — x 466 
Mzotian Lake — — vi 1088 
Maja — — viii 184 


Magus, begs ner 1c to yous him — x 729 
— is killed — — — X 740 


Ixpfx of Prxsoxs and Tn. 


Manlius 3 —V— — viii 
Manto x 
Mantua (the cy) b built by Odin and d named 
after his mother x 
Marcellus — vi 
Marcia, the * of king Latinus — vii 
Mars — — — 1 
Medon — — — vi 
Megara — — — iii 
Memnon —_— — 1 
Menztes — — — v 
Menztus — — xii 
Menelaus — — — n 


Mercury. (See Cyllenius and Hermes) 
is ſent by Jupiter to warn Eneas 


from Carthage — iv 

the power of 12 wand — ir 

| ee, — 3 
Meſſapus — | = vil 
headed the TR oe of Turnus viii 

his helmet found by — ix 
Mezentius — — — vii 

maintains the war in the abſence 

of Turnus — — * 

—— triumphs over Orodes, ſlain x 
—— Jaments the death of his ſon Lauſus x 
—— his addreſs to his horſe — * 

| —— addreſſes Eneas — X 
engages Eneas in ſingle combat X 
—— Eneas wounds his horſe and is thrown x 
his death = X 

Eneas erects a trophy to the god 

of war with his Lk — xi 

Metabus — — — X1 
Metiſcus — — — xi 
Metius — — — viii 
— hi fate — — — viii 
Mincius —— — — X 


har of PERSONS and TrinGs. 


Book. Ver. 


Minerva, aſſiſted the Greeks. in fabricating. 
| the wooden horſe for the deſtruc- 


tion of Troy — — 1 19 

— — — xi 402 

Miſenus — ut 313 
— his dead boy: found by Anea and 

Achates -—— vi 242 

n—— the cauſe of his dean --- vi 254 
—— xccivc funeral honours n the 

| Trojans: — vi 306 
— the place of his interment 2 

aafter him — — vi 335 

Mneſtheus — V 154 


declared ſecond vider in the naval 
game _ * 2337 

receives a coat of mail as a reward v 339 

. — Jrawsthe ſecond lot among the archers v 657 

his arrow cut the ſtring that faſtened 

| the dove on the top of the maſt v 67; 


receives the ſecond prize — r 712 

Morini — — — viii 972 

Mulciber — — — vii 895 

_ — — vii 964 

Murranus — — — E 776 

Mycenæ — — — ii 257 

Mymus — — m — & 994 

Myrtles weeping blood — — ii 39 

Wee ee, rf * . 

— —— — — iü 57 
| N. 

No (the lake) e — Vi 720 

— — — Vii 1027 

Nantes 3 Fneas  —- — v 928 

Naxos, famed for vintage —_ it 171 

Nealces © — — 5 — _X 1069 


Neptune — — i 170 


InDex of Prxsoxs and Taos. 


| Neptune. — — ü 827 
— rebukes the winds f for + raking a ſtorm 


on the Trojan fleet, at the re. 

queſt of Juno — 1 188 
—— calms the tempeſtt — i 203 
— his reply to Venus — r v 1045 
— grants her requeſt — v 1065 
N ereids {once Trojan eller) ſurround Ene. 0122 7 

as's veſſel ” * 312 
Nereus — — — — ,n 569 
Neritos — — — ii 352 
Nile — — — — ix 36 
Niphæus — == — x 803 
Niſus — — v 385 
— firſt in the b 0 v 418 


— fell as he had nearly approached 4 the goal v 428 
— Caught the foot of Salius as he paſſed, 
and threw him down, by which means 


his friend Euryalus gained the prize v 
—— addreſſes . and 1 a ſhield, L997, View 
notwithſtanding his fall — v 461 
— watched the city-gate — — IX 221 
— his propoſal to Euryalus — ix 235 
— diſſuades him from accompanying him & + 
do recal ZAneas — — ix 266 
— ad qdreſſes the council — ix zog 
— goes to recal Eneas — — 1X 414 
— kills Rhamnes and his ſlaves, aſleep ix 440 
— kills Rhemus, his armour-bearer, and 
bis charioteer — — ix 441 
— kills Lamus and Lamyrus ix 450 
—— perſuades Euryalus to put.an end to the 
ſlaughter — — ix 477 
— eſcapes from the enemy — — Ix 523 
— niſſes Euryalus — — ix 528 
— returns to reſcue him — — Ix 331 
— kills Salmo and Tagus — ix 554 


— ſolicits for the life of Euryalus — ix 571 


Inox of Paxsoxs and THINGS. 


| Book. Ver. 
Niſus, afrer bein 22 ſeeks the dead 1 

body of Euryalus, ires on it 
— his head, with that of Baryalus, ex 953 
| poſed on a ſpear to the 6 Trojans, by 


order of Turnus ä ix 619 
Nomentum — — Vi 1051 
Numanus, killed by Aſeanius — — ix 806 
Numicus ., — — vii 201 
Numitor — _ — Vi 1042 

O. 
en us 7 — — — X 285 
Oebalus — — ni 1014 
Oenotrians — 1 750 


+ once the inhabitants ts of Heſperia ii 223 
Olive tree, the prodigy of one cut down by the 
Trojans in the grove of Faunus xii 1111 


Onythes — — xii 747 
Opis — — 1 — 1237 
Oreſtes 1 428 
— Pyrchus in the remple a of Apollo iii 430 
Orion i 677 
— — — — X 1084 
Orithia _ _ — xi 130 
Ornithus — — xi 1003 
Orodes — x 1031 
Orontes, his bark periſhed 3 in the ep Nia 

by Zolus i 162 
Orſilochus _ — — xi 945 
—— ſlain by Camilla — xi 1033 
Ortygius, ſlain by Cæneas — — ix 778 
Oſea — — _ © viz 1008 
Oſinius _— — — x 923 


— 


Inpzx of Prxsons and THINGS. 


P, 
Pacny NUS = — — iii 
Pactolus — — — X 
Palamedes — — — nu 
Palanteum — — — viii 
Palicus — — — ix 
Palinurus — — — ii 
makes obſervations on the — 
and diſcovers Sicily v 


his ghoſt re lates the ſtory of his 
eath to Eneas — vi 
Pallas, ſent two ſerpents to deſtroy Laocoon 
and his children, for endeavouring 
to diſcover the treachery = the 
wooden horſe — ii 
— de Latins implore her aid — xi 
Pallas (the ſon of Evander) hails the Trojans 
on their approaching Palenteum, 
and inquires the reaſon of their 


coming — — viii 

receives them with friendſhip viii 
goes to the war with Eneas — viii 
—— inſtances of his valour — . 
his addreſs, to Turnus — — * 
prepares to engage him in — combat x 


—— 15 killed by Turnus | x 
—— his dead body is ſent home to Evaader 
with great * — — xi 


Palmus — X 
Pan — — — viii 
— his perfidy to oblige Pallas — v 
Pandarus — — ix 

his 1 —— — ix 
Panopea — — — YV 313 


Vol. IV- - 


deceived by ſleep, falls overboard v 1116 


IxpEx of PRRSONs and Taixcs. 


| Book. Ver. 
Panopes — . * „ 394 
Pantagias — iii 903 
the prieſt t of Apollo — it 429 
Paphos — = — —— 41 11 
Paris — — — 23 
_— * _ * * 997 
Paros — — — — i 173 
Parthenius — — x 1055 
Paſivhae, her — related | — — vi 33 
— — vi 604 

Patron, one of the racers — — » 390 
Pegaſus — — — X1 991 
Pelias — — — 1 592 
pelides (or Aale — — 11 354 
Pelorus | — — ut” 525 
Peneleus — — — il 576 
— — — i 342 

Penthefilea — — — 1 688 
4 8 =—_ n 

Pentheus — — — iv 681 
Pergamus _ — — us 18; 
82 888 . ut 434 

Peridia — — — xii 748 
Periphantes, tutor to Aſcanius — — v» 715 
Periphas — — — 11 649 
Petilia — — — i 515 
Phaeton, beloved al Cyenus — X 273 
Phalaris — — _ 1x 1027 
Pharos, killed by. ZEneas . — xXx 447 
Phæacia — iii 376 


Phædra's ghoſt meets Eneas in the mournful 


fields _ — vi 605 
Phœnix — — — 11 38 
Phegeus — — — xii 550 
Pheneus — — — Vil 222 
Pheres — — — X 5 80 


Philoctetes — — — ü 516 


Inpex of PERSONS and Tmxos. 


T 3 


Book. Ver. 
Phlegethon — — — vi 741 
innavigable — — ix 122 
Phlegias _ — — vi 842 
Phoebus — — i 581 
——- diſcloſes the furure f fate of the "Trojans * 127 
Pholoe — 371 
Phorbas, his form ſuppoſed te to be alumed by "i 
god of e- to to deceive Palinurus v 1996 
Phorcus — | — — v 312 
Picus — vii 72 
— built the e palace of Latinus — vu 229 
— his image deſcribed — — vii 256 
Pilumnus — — — x 875 
Pirithous — — — — vi 814 
Piſans — — — x 260 
Pleiades (the) — — — IU 675 
Plemmyrium — — — ii 908 
Pluto — — — vi 725 
— his palace deſcribed — — vi 856 
Pa * _ _ — — vi 893 
Podalirius — — xii 460 
Polites, killed by bb — — i 725 
Pollux — vi 181 
b e bis ſhade nba to Eneas — it 59 
warns ZEneas to quit Thrace 1 - 64 
his fate — 79 
Polypheme, the revenge of Ulyſſes on * FF 824 
— deſcri — — iii 86 5 
Pometia — _ — — vi 1051 
Pomptina (the lake) — vii 1094 
Populonia (the city) ſent ſix hundred m men to 
aſſiſt Eneas — — X 251 
Porſena — — — vii 857 
Portunos — — v 314 
Potitius (the prieſt) ordained annual rites to 
Hercules, for overthrowing Cacus viii 357 
Præneſte — — — — vi 938 
Priam — — = 1 642 


IxpEx of PERxsors and TRINGs. 


Bock. Ver. 


Priam, purchaſed Hector s body of Achilles i 678 
— ordered Sinon's fetters to be looſed ii 197 
— Was killed by Pyrrhus i 758 
— nis grandſon led the firſt troop of horſe 
at the 0 in — of — v 734 
Privernum xi 816 
Privernus, the particular of his death — ix 782 
Procas — — vi 1041 
Prochyta — — m — Ix 968 
Procris — — vi 602 
Prodigy of myrtles corping blood — Wm 39 
— — — i 5; 
——— of the Trojan ſhips. changed to ſea- : 
nymphs — — ix 140 
of an olive · tree in the grove of Faunus xii 1119 
Proſerpine — — 1V-1C02 
Prytanis — — — ix 1032 
Pygmalion — — i 61 
Pyrgi — — — X 265 
Pyrgo, the nurſe of Priam's race — v 842 
— — diſcovers the GET of 12 — » 845 
RIS — | n 242 
i 639 
—— forſook Andromache, and rad her | 
to Helenus — ti 427 


— ſlain by Oreſtes in the Temple of F Apollo ili 430 
Q 
2 UERCENS — — ix 930 
Quirinus (or Romulus) — — i 400 
0 R. 
APO — — — 9 055 
Remulus | — — ix 490 


InDzx of PensoNs and TRIN Gs. 


T 3 


Book. Ver. 
Remus — — — 1 400 
Rhadamanthus — — — vi 764 
es — 82 = X 435 
ſlain by Niſus — — ix 440 
Rhæteus — — 1 -X 339 
Rhea — — — vii 92 
Rhemus — — ix 441 
—— kd 171 Niſus — — . ix 446 
Rheſus 1 657 
Rhzbus, (Mezentius' horſe) "addreſſed by ' his | 
| maſter on the _ of Lauſus X 1231 
Rhætus — ix 463 
— {Jain * Eurylaus — — ix 471 
Rhine — — vii 969 
Rhipheus | ul 457 
Hams, its glories derived from Enes — 1 10 
Romulus — — 1 375 
_- — — — — VI 105 5 
Rutuli — — — — vii 656 
; 8. 
ABINUS — — — vii 247 
Sages, wounded, haſtens to Turnus, and 
points out the * —— xii 945 
Salamis — 1 877 
Salii (the) record the immortal acts of NO: | 
cules — vat 377 
Salius v 390 
— is — by Niſus catching as foot as 
he paſſed in the foot-race — wv 437 
—— complains of the injuſtice done him V 444 
— is preſented with a lion's hide by Eneas v 460 
Salmoneus — — vi 788 
Sarnus — — — — Mi 1019 
Sarpedon — — — 1 142 
— — — — X 187 
Saturn — — — vs... 


Inpex of Prxsoxs and Turxcs. 


; Book. Ver. 
Saturn, his — in the palace of Latinus de- 
. — — vii 243 
——— after flying from the power of Jupiter, 
ſettled in Italy, from hence called 
Latium — — — vii 425 
his reign called the Golden Age viii 432 
Saturnia. (See Juno.) 
Scylla (the rock) — — 1 279 
— — — * 111 5 36 
— the name of one of the Trojan ſhips v 162 
Sea-nymphs, aſſiſt the Trojans to get their ſhips 
off the rocks after the ftorm i 205 
Semethis — — — vii 1015 
Sereſthus — — — ix 216 
8 - — — — ix 1057 
Sergeſthus — — — 1 719 
— commanded the centaur in the na- 
val game — — v T60 
is rewarded though not ſucceſsfal wv 370 
A dee maſt of his ſhip ſet up for fixing | 
the dove, as a mark for the 
archers — — v 649 
Serpent, one that iſſued from the tomb of An- 
chiſes, deſcribed — V 112 
Serranus, killed by Niſus — — ix 451 
Severus — — — vii 984 
Shield, of Eneas, deſcribed —  — viii 829 
Ships (of the Trojan fleet) transformed. to | 
ſea-nymphs *' — — ix 140 
Sibyl, (che Cumean) ſung the fates in her 
cave, and inſcribed the names on 
leaves, which were laid at the en- 
trance of it — — ii 565 
— — _ _ — — vi 14 
—— attends on ERneas — — vi 37 
her addreſs to Charon — vi 538 
Sicanians, ſettled in Italy — viii 433 


Ixngx of PeRr3oNs and TNS. 


"9h Book. Ver. 
Sicily, divided from Italy by an earthquake iii 52g 
— ** _ — wx 289 
Silvius — — — — vi 1033 
$imois <1; wala _  — - 3 43 
2 2 u 394 


Sinon, his policy to deceive the Trojans ii 101, &c. 
—— unlocked the wooden horſe and let 

looſe the Grecian army into Troy it 336 
Sirius the (dog ftar) infects the ſky with nel 


llential heats — ** 2 
—— the cauſe of plagues and famines — * 383 


Soractes — — — xi 1153 
Stag, Aſcanius kills one belonging to Tyr- 
rheus, which occaſions the war be- 


tween the Latins and Trojans vii 694 
Sthelenus, ſlain by Turnus — - Xx 515 
Sthene lus — — — à 340 
Storm, ᷑olus raiſes one to diſtreſs the Trojan | 

fleet, at Juno's requeſt — i 120 
— — Juno raiſes one while Dido and neas 
are hunting — — — ir 23 
Strophades (the iſles) — — ut 27 
— their ſituation deſcribed iii was 
— the abode of the harpies iti 277 
_ — — the Trojans land there iii 285 
Styx — — — 1s 120 
Sucro — — — — X 734 
Sulmo, killed by Pallas — — ix 555 
Sword, one uſed by Turnus, flies in pieces xii 1062 
Sybaris, killed by Turnus — — XX 540 
Sylvia, the daughter of Tyrrheus — vi 677 
— Wweeps over her favourite ſlag killed by 

A ius — — vii 700 

Sylvanus — — — viii 796 


— : — — — vii 418 


: 


Ixpkx of PergoNs and TaINGs., 


| To 
d Book. Ver, 
ABURNUS — — — xii 1043 
Tagus — — — x 
Tanais — — — X11 
Tarchon — — — vii 
| — joins with the Trojans — X 
| his ſhip runs aſhore, is ſunk, and 
| of the crew loſt — X 420 
| | — inſpired by Jupiter, mm the 
| troops — — * 1071 
m— ſcizes Venulus, and carries him away 
nin triumph — — xi 1093 
Tarentum — — — Mw 723 
Tarpeia — — — xi 972 
| Tarquin — — — vii 857 
; Tarquitus — — — X- 767 
| 'Tartarus _ — — vi 729 
Telon — — — Vt 1015 
Tenedos — — — u 25 
Terens — — — xi 999 
Tetrica — — — vi 985 
'Teucer — — — 1 877 
— — — — iv 338 
Teuthras — — — 'X 546 
Thapſus — — — Wt 905 
Theano — — — X 995 
Thebes — — — iv 682 
Themilla — ix 783 
Theron, oppoſes the landing of the Trojans, 
and 1s killed _ X 431 
Theſeus — — — Vi 46 


forced Charon to ferry him over the 
— lake — — ni 537 
— _ _ xi 978 
Thetis — — — — Vii 36 
* . 25 vi 505 


rr of PERSONS and ries, 


| Book. Ver. 

Thimbras! killed by & Eneas — * 546 
Thoas — — — ü 342 
— : — Xx 584 
Thracia once el by L . iii 20 
Thracians, bold in war — — i 21 
hoſpitabe— — it 22 
Thymbræus (Apollo) — 11 114 


Thymztes, the firſt that moved for - the Amit. 
ſion of the wooden horſe within | 
the walls of N — 11 42 


Tiara — vi 337 
Tiber (the river). — — ii 650 
— — — Vi 1208 
— once called Albula vii 439 


— the god of the river, informs Eneas 
of his future fortune while he 1s 


| ſleeping — — vii 51 
Tibris — — — — Vi 437 
Tideus — — — 646 
'Timavus — — — — 334 
Tiſiphone — — — 749 
Tityus — — — — 805 
Tmarus — — — 930 
Tolumnius — — — 


attempts to interpret the omen 

contrived by Juturna — 

breaks the treaty of * and 
renews the war 

Torquatus — — — 

Triton — — — — | 

— — — — vi 253 


Trivia (the lake) — — — vi 719 


. . B: E: E: E' 8. 8. —. fl. 
8 


——— (Diana) | — vii 1062 
Trojan fleet ſets ſail for Italy — — 19 
— — the remains arrive at an African 

port, aſter the ſtorm = 1 224 
Trojans, feaſt on the ſtags killed by Aneas I 294 
— are entertained by Dido = i 977 


Index of PErSoNs and | Trixcs. 


Book. Ver, 
Trojans, gave credit to the diſſembled ſtory 
of Sinon 1 197 
—— agreed to admit the wooden horſe 
into Troy — — i 304 
Troilus — — — 1 663 
Troy — c 1 73 
— the hiſtory of its ; defiruion, related to to 
Dido — —— 1 17 
Tulla _ — — Ki 972 
Tullus — — vi 1109 
Turnus, Seed! in his addreſſes to 1. | 
by the Queen — _ vii 8; 
— nuptial ſong, ſung in his name, to 
the throng, by Amata — vii 558 
— his city built by Danae — vii 572 
——— he is viſited by Alecto, while aſleep vii 580 
— prepares to wage war with Eneas vii 648 
plants his ſtandard on the tower of | 
Laurentum viii 2 
— i adviſed by Iris (ſent to kink by 
Juno) to take advantage of the ab- 
ſence of Eneas to purſue the war ix 2 
—— —— invokes Iris, and reſolves to follow 
| her advice — = 
begins the war, by throwing a a dart ix 69 
————- fires ſome of the Trojan ſhips — i 83 
——— Cconfiders the transformation of the 
Trojan ſhips into ſea nymphs, as 
a fatal omen to the Trojans ix 155 
e—— throws a flaming brand, and fires the 
RET tower — — — & 712 
— kills Pandarus — — ix 1013 
— 1s repulſed by the Trojans, who ac- 
quire freſh courage from the re- 
proaches of Mneſtheus Ix 1065 


i 5 overpowered by numbers andre retreats 1x 1103 
m— wonders at a renewal of the war, till 
he perceives the return of Eneas 
and the Trojan fleet — x 


373 


Invrx of Pünsons and THiNGs, 
* Ver: 
Turnus endeavours to — the landing of 
the Trojans. — X 385 
—leaps from his chariot and 
allas in fingle combat — _ k 636 
—— kills him, beſtrides the body while 
he addreſſes himſelf to the Arca- 
dians, tramples on him, and takes 
away his ſhining belt 1675. 
is deceived on ſhipboard by the de- 
vice of Juno, who deſcends in a 
cloud, and preſents a —— 
tion of Eneas — x. 896 
— perceives the deluſion, and addreſſes | 
himſelf to Jupiter — X 943 
be is conveyed home, and the conduct | 
of the war is left to Mezentius Rx 972 
he replies in the council to Drances, 


appears dejected at the „ — XU 

* being broke, he mes the "ou 
enemy _ xii 487 

—— Eills Eumedes and many of 1 the Tro- 

jans — — — Xi 535, &c. 


and propoſes to proſecute the war xi 5835 
— addreſſes ha 1. Camilla — * 0 
— 18 inſpired, by the ill ſucceſs of Ca- . 
| milla, to renew the war, which is 

delayed by the approach of night xi 1299 
m— reſolves to try his fate = = --- 8 
— informs the king of his reſolution to 

engage Zneas in ſingle combat xii 19 
=— 13 perſuaded by Amata to wave the. 

combat and — the you 

war xii 88 
— — ſends the H erald to give e the challenge 
| to Eneas xii 118 
— puts his armour on — — X 137 
—— 15 judged unequal to AEneas —_y the 

Rutulians — xii 322 


IxpEx of PERSONS and Trnos. 


Turnus, eludes Eneas's ſearch by the device 
of Juturna 
— be is adviſed by. Juturna | to purſue 
the war 
— his anſwer to 1 
is adviſed by Sages to exert himſelf xii 
—— reſolves to end all by the combat xii 
—— lhaſtens to the city 1 his reſo- 
lution known 
——— finding the miſtake of his ſword, flies 
from Eneas and the Trojans 
prays Faunus to detain the lance of 
eas in the olive tree 
is affected by the Fury ſent by Jupiter 
to drive Juturna from the war 
rob to the reproaches of Aneas xii 
Med in every attempt by the Fury xii 
is deprived, through fear, of the 
power of defence 
is wounded by Eneas, and falling, 
E him to ſpare his Kann and 
s his life 
1s killed by him in revenge for the 
death of Pallas — Xi 
— — 1 
— Vii 
ix 


Xi 


1 


X11 


*Tyrrhenus 
'Fyrrheus, chief ger to kiog Latinus 
his ſons follow Turnus to the war 


Tyrus 
Tyſander 


Book. Ver. 
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Invzx of Prxsons and Trincs. 


V. 
| Book. 
TCALEGON ' — — — 11 
Venulus is ſent to Diomede to ſolieit aſ- 
ſiſtance — — viii 


—— his fpeech to the council — xi 
Venus, her addreſs to Jupiter W the 
misfortunes of Mao | 
meets ZEneas and Achates, in the diſ- 
guiſe of an huntreſs — — i 
relates the hiſtory of Dido to them 1 
inquires from whence Eneas came, 
and what country claimed his 
birth — 
encourages him to ſubmit t to the nods, 
and to ſeek protection of Dido at 
Carthage — — 1 
* a ſlumber to ſeize Iülus, while 
ge perſonates him, and goes 
with preſents to Dido — 1 
prevented Eneas from — Helen ii 
counſelled him to fly for ſafety from 
the deſtruction of Troy — ii 


— 


— 


BE | i " | | L 


her reply to Juno — — iv 
petitions Neptune — — y 

ſolicits Vulcan to prepare armour for 
ZEneas — — viii 
brings the fated arms to Eneas viii 

her ſpeech to the Trojan ſhips when 
transformed into ſea nymphs ix 

replies to jupiter in the council of 
the gods — — x 

directs the courſe of the enemy's ar- 
rows from Aneas — — x 

releaſes the lance of Æueas from the 
olive tree — — xii 
Veſta — — — — ii 
Utens, takes part with Turnus in the war vii 
heads the troops — — viii 


Vor. IV. U , 


—— 


Invzx of PExsoxs and TaixGs. 


q Book. Ver. 
Uſens (the river) — vii 1092 
Virbius, the ſon of n — - Vii 1048 
ſo called by Diana — _- * vu 1064 
Ulyſſes — — — — u 10 
— — — 770 ens 11 116 
——— baſely born _ — vi 710 
Umbro, joins Turnus in the war — Vi 1032 
Volſcens, joins the army of Turnus with three 
hundred horſe ix 502 
diſcovered Niſus and Euryal us in | 
the camp =_ — ix 509 
Volſcians, the manner of their eagaging ix 671 
are headed by Camilla — xi 754 
quit the field after the death of Ca- 
milla — — , 
Voluſus — — — Xl 703 
Vulcan — — — v 863 
grants the requeſt of Venus to orgs 
armour for Aneas — viii 523 
m=— gives directions to the Cyclops f for 
forging the armour = viii 579 
Xaxtnvs , _ 2 — : W 450 
2. 
Zacrurniax woods — — ii 351 
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By Mr. PO T.T.E KR. 


N. B. The firf Number marks the Book, the ſecond the Verſe. 


| AB L BE. 


HE great Moral of the Mueis, is pious reſig nation 


and its rewards ; which is purſued through the 
whole fable, | 


ErisopEs or FABLES interwoven into the Poem, Gut 
fereign to its defign. 


The hiſtory of the fate of Troy, and the adventures of 
Eneas after the ſiege, as related by him to Dido, Book 
the ſecond and third, may be conſidered as ſuch: The 
friendſhip of Niſus and Euryalus, ix. 222, &c. &c, 
The different a&ions and death of Laufas. and Me- 
zentius, x, The Epiſode of Camilla, xi. 815. 
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F ASL E. 


Allegorical FABLES. 


Moral.] Puniſhment of a yolaptuary after death, vi. 819, 
And all the deſcriptions of — — for particular 
crimes in B. vi. ä 
Phyfical or Phileſophical.] See the ſyſtem of Platonick 
philoſophy, relative to the ſoul of man, in the ALLe. 
, GQRIAS'- , tie 1 = 


For the reſt of the Allegories, ſee the Syt:m of the 
Gods as acting in their allegorical characters, under thi 
article CHARACTERS, © 22 


I 3 hc 1... a1 
Allegorical or Fictitious Perſons in VIX GIL. 
Zolus the god of the winds, i. 79. The ſea-nymphs, 

i. 205. Triton, i. 205. X. 298. Celæno, one of 
the harpies, in. 322. Srylla, (the rock) perſonified, 
in. 540. Fame, iv. 252. xi. 209. xii. 883. Atlas, 
iv. 364. Iris, or the Rainbow, iv. 996. The mel. 
ſenger of Juno, v. 791. ix. 2. Alecto, one of the 
Furies, vii. 541, The choir of Nereids, x. 312, 
Juturna, x. 618. The Dira, or Fury, xii. 1239. 


The MaRrRveLLOUS or ſupernatural FicTIONS 1 
ViRkGil, 


The ſea-nymphs aſſiſting the Trojans to get their ſhips 
off the rocks, after the ſtorm, i. 205. The cloud 
concealing Eneas when he entered Carthage, i. 613. 
Cupid perſonating Aſcanius, i. 965. The prodigy of 
the ſerpents deſtroring Laocoon and his children, t 
Troy, as related by ZEneas, ii. 269. Omen of ti 
Jambent fire round the crown of lülus (or Aſcanios) 
11. 930. Creüſa's Ghoſt appearing to Aneas, as fe- 
lated by him, ii. 1047. Prodigy of the Myrtles 
weeping blood, iii. 36, The Ghoſt of Polydore ad. 


Po ETICAIL INDEX. 


F A B L E. 


dreſſing Eneas, iii. 58. The prediction of the Oracle. 
Ui. 127. The interpretation of the Oracle by the 
houſehold Gods of Aneas, iii. 208. The prophecy 
of the Harpy, iii. 333. The portents obſerved by Dido 
on the departure of Eneas from Carthage, iv. 657. 
Iris cutting Dido's fatal lock, iv. 1009. Her deſcent 
to the Trojan matrons, v. 787. Alſo to Turnus, ix. 2. 


Prodigy of the ſerpent from the Tomb of Anchiſes, 


v. 111. Of an arrow firing with the violence of its 
way, v. 691. The miraculous ſhower, ſent by Jupiter 
to extinguiſh the flames of the Trojan fleet, v. 910. 
The Ghoſt of Anchiſes, v. 945, and all the ſpirits of 
departed perſons,' in the ſhades Later: Vi. 455. through- 
out. The deſcent of Sleep, v. 1090. The golden 
branch of Proſerpine's tree, vi. 210. Tbe doves di- 
recting Eneas to the tree, vi. 288, The marvellous 
river Styx, vi. 503. ix. 120. Cejberu: watching the 

ate of Hell, vi. 564. Elyſium, vi. 868. The pro- 
igy of Lavinia's hair firing at the altar, vii. 111. The 
interpoſitions of AleQo, vii. 479, &c. Juno's unbar- 
ing the gates of the temple of Mars, vii. 857. Tiber 
(the God of the River) appearing to Aneas while afleep, 
viii. 46, The prodigy of the fatal ſwine, and thirty 
young ones, viii. 111; of Eneas being called to the 
war, by the ſound of warlike inſtruments, and appear - 
ance of arms in the ſky, by the device of Venus, viii. 
692. The changing of the Trojan ſhips to ſea-nymphs, 
ix. 139. Jupiter bowing the heavens, at the requeſt of 
Aſcanius, ix. 863. Apollo beſtriding a golden cloud, 
and animating Aſcanius to glory, ix. $73. Juno's di- 
recting the lance thrown by Pandarus, from Turnus, ix. 
1007. Jove's ſending Iris to force Turnus from the 


; Trojans, ix. 1086. The choir of ſea-nymphs ſurround- 


ing Anea's ſhip, x. 324. Venus directing the arrows 
of the Enemy from Eneas, x. 457. Juturna's inter- 
poſitions, x. 618. xii. 340, 689.— 1038. The device 
of Juno to convey Turnus from the war, x. 896. The 
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POERTICAIL IN PDExX. 


F ABL Z. 


death of Aruns, by the Goddeſs Opis, xi. 1246. The 
interpoſition of Jupiter in behalf of the Trojans, xi. 
1069. The prodigy of Jove's bird, xii. 370. Of Venus 
healing the wound of Eneas, xii. 69. Jupiter weigh- 
ing the fate of Aneas and Turnus in his balance, xii. 
1054. Prodigy of Eneas's lance ſtuck in the olive- 
tree, Xil. 1119. Venus freeing the lance, xii. 1138. 
'The Dira, or Fury, ſent by Jupiter to drive Juturna 
from the war, xii. 1237. Prodigy of a great ſtone 
heaved by Turnus, of * equal to the ſtrength of 
twelve men, xii. 1300. The Fury rendering all the 
attempts of Turnus vain, xii. 1321. 


Under this head, may alſo be included che paſſions in 
human and viſible forms, and the reſt, _ 


CHARACTERS or MANNERS. 


Characters of the Gods of VIX II, as acting in the 
Phyſical or Moral capacities of thoſe Deities. 


— 


JUPITER. 


Adding and governing all as the ſupreme Being. ] Interpoſes 
in favour of the Trojans, from B. ix. to the end of the 
Poem. See the Article THEOLOGY in the next Index. 


] UN O. 


As Goddeſs of Empire. | Preſides over marriage rites, iv. 
8&0. Xii. 1194. An Enemy to Eneas and the Tro- 
jans, through the whole Poem. Endeavours to pre- 


\ 


PozTIc AI InDex. 


CHARACTERS. 


vent the Trojans from ſettling in Italy, i. 106. See 
the Table of marvellous and ſupernatural Fictiont, for 
the inſtances of ber interpoſitions againſt the Trgjexs, 
and in favour of Turns. 


APOLLO. 
1 5 Sun.) Reſtores the day, i. 422. Scorches the 


. ſky, vii. 

As Ban. J Taoght Helenus the gift of Prophecy, iii. 

461. Inſpires prophecy, in. 552. Directed the fate 
of Eneas, iii. 616. Acquaints Aſcanius of his fu- 
ture fortune, ix. 876. | 


MARS. 


As God of War.) Inſpires the Latians with courage, 
and chills the 3 of the Trojans, ix. 973. 


VENUS. 


As the paſſion of Love.] Makes Cupid perſonate Aſca- 
nius, to inflame Dido with a paſſion for Aneas, i. 
9 Inſpires Vulcan to forge arms for Aneas, viii. 


514 
As the parent of 4Eneas. Attends the fortune of the Tro- 
jans, and favours them through the whole Pocm, 
CUPID. 


As God of Lowe.) Inflames Dido with a paſſion for 
Eneas, i. 1005, 


PotTICAL INDEX, 


CHARACTERS, 


NEPTUNE. 


; 4 God of the Sea.) Superior to all other watry deities, 
i. 176, 191. Calms the Storm raiſed by Kolus, i, 


203. Favours the Trojans, 1. 208. 


VULCAN, 


Or the Element of Fire.) Reigns triumphant at the firing 
of the Trojan fleet, v. 863. Directs the Cyclops to 
forge the fated arms for Zneas, viii. 578. | 


MERCURY, 


As Meſſenger of Jupiter.] Is ſent to gain the Trojans a 
favourable reception at Carthage, i. 408, Warns 


ZEneas from Carthage, iv. 350, 805. 
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CHARACTERS of the HEROES. 


N. B. The Speeches which depend upon, and flow from the/z 
Several characters, are diftinguiſhed by an 8. 


 ANEAS. 


Pious to the Gods, i. 277. 8. v. 70. 8. 910. S. viii. 
719. xi. 5, 488. xii. 266.S,  - 

Filial and parental, it. 982, 1094. xii. 642. 

A lover of his people, i. 424, 644. S. i. 3. 

Tender and compaſſionate, v. 1133. vi. 257. x. 1165, 
xi. 43, 57. Xii. 1362. ; 

Eloquent in all his Orations and Speeches. 

Superior to all men in valour, throughout, 


PORTICAL- IN DE xX. 


CHARACTERS) 
TURNVUS. 
| Ambitious, fiery, and andaunted, vii. 796-1 Ix. 53, 1 . 


Revengeful and implacable, as well az valiant 
out, 


ASCANIUS. 
Senſible, v 876. 8. > TT 
Manly, vii. 687. ix. 477. ata 
_ Filial, xii. 568, 
- Valiant, V. 745. ix. 806, 868. 


PALLAS.) 


priest; v 161. 8. ie «24% 
Valiant, X. 1925 630, 5. 


T A R 0 H O a, > 
Valiant, xl. 1073, 1118. 


MEZ ENTI US. 


Valiant and undaunted, x. 977. 1257. 

Parental, x. 1206. 

Haughty, cruel, irreligious, a blaſphemer, vii. 895. 
Vill. 10. x. 1026, 1040, 9 


L AUS us. 


Skilſul, and heroic, vii. 899. x. 601. 
Eminently filial and pious, x. 1121, 1131. 


MESSAPUS, 
Brave, and a Warrior, vii. 955. viii. 9, 693. 


POETICAL INDIE. 


CHARACTERS. 


DRANCES, 


Envious, factious, cautious in battle, a caballer, and 
rongne- valiant, Xi. 183, 510, &c. | 


— — 
. 


CHARACTERS of other HEROES. 


Aceſtes, friendly and benevolent, v. 48, 80. A Kkilfal 
archer, v. 685. 

Acceſtes, faithful, xi. 45, 123. 

Achates, faithful to Eneas, 104 the Trojan intereſt, 
i. 173, 815, 3 8 viii. N ns throughout the 
Poem. - bf 

Achmon, brave, x. 188. 

Alethes, pious, affectionate and ſenſible, i ix. $66. 

Aſius, heroic, . 188. 

Aſylas, ſxilful in throwing the javelin, ix. 777. A ſxil- 
ful ſoothſayer and augur, x. 2 

Bitias, preſuming, and raſhly va iant, ix. 918. 

Clauſus, an experienced general, vii. 973. 

Entellus, valiant, v. 606, 633. 

Evander, fr endly, benevolent, ſenſible, pious and pa- 
rental, viii. 205, 269, 679, 731, 754, 

Euryalus, beautiful, eminently heroic, inconſiderate, 
but ſingular in friendſhip, ix. 414, 460. - 

Haleſus, heroic, proud, fierce and raſh, vii. 1000. x. 
577, &C. 

Hzmon, reſolute, ix. 932. x. 189. 

Hzmonides, (prieſt oi Apollo) proud and cowardly, x. 
747» &C. 

Ws, (a prophet and hero) friendly, learned, elo- 
quent, pious, and generouſly benevolent, iii. 446, 


480, 592. 


PoETI CAL Id Dp Ex. 


CHARACTERS. 


Ilioneus, ſenſible and eloquent; ſee his ſpeeches, i. 734. 
vi. 291. Compaſſionate, ix. 664. 

Latinus, friendly, hoſpitable, deliberate, penetrating, 
pious, and reſigned to fate, vii. 286, 354, 813. xt 
355, 463. Xii. 31. | 

Lucagus, bold, x. 810. 

Niſus, famous for ſwiftneſs, ſenſible, prudent; and vali- 
ant, v. 418. ix. 440. His ſingular friendſhip and 
tenderneſs for Euryalus, v. 437. ix. 266, 531, 571, 
953» ae 

Pandarus, preſuming, and raſhly valiant, ix. 914. 

Sergeſthus, faithful and brave, ix. 216. 

Ufens, a bold warrior, viii. 9. 


SPEECHES and ORA TIONS. 


A TABLE of the moſt important in the Zxzts. 


In the Exhortatery or Deliberative kind, 


The complaint of Venus to Jupiter, i. 314. Of Venus 
to Eneas, i 536. Of Venus to Cupid, 1.937. Of 
'Celzno to the. 'Trojans, iii. 324. Of Juno to Venus, 
iv. 161. Of Mercury to Eneas, iv. 389, 806. Of 
Dido on the departure of Eneas, iv. 848. Of Nautes 
to Æneas, v. 928. Of the Sibyl to Aneas, vi. 191. 
To Charon, vi. 538. Juno's Speech, on the Trojans 
landing at Laurentum, vii. 404. Of Juno to Alecto, 


Por ric Ai IxnE x. 
SPEECHES. 


vii: 460, 765. Of Turnas to his troops, ix. 155. 
Of Niſus to Euryalus, ix. 235. Of Jupiter to the 
gods in council, x. 7, 159. Of Pallas to his friends 
and ſoldiers, x. 515. Of Jupiter to Juno, x. 856. 
Of Eneas to his friends, ii. 21. Of Eneas to the 
ambaſſadors from Laurentum, xi. 161. Of Latinus 
to Turnus, Xii. 31. Of Aneas to Aſcanius, xii. 644. 
Of Eneas to his army, xii. 825, Of Juturna to 
Turnus, Xii. 912. Of Jupiter to Juno, xii. 1147, 
1205. ; 


2s the Supplicatory hind. 


Juno's requeſt to Zolus, i. 97. Of Venus to Jupiter, 
i. 314. Of ZEneas to Venus, i. 450. Of llioneus 
to Dido, i. 734. Dido's invocation of Jupiter, i. 
1020. Of Aneas to Dido, ix. 483. Of Dido to 
Anna, iv. 601. Of Eneas to Jupiter, v. 901. Of 
Venus to Neptune, v. 1020, Of AEneas to Apollo 
and the Sibyt, vi. 88. To the Sibyl, vi. 155. To the 
ſhade of Palinurus, vi. 167. Of Latinus to the Tro- 
Jans, vii. 270. Of Amata to Latinus, vii. 501. Of 
Venus to Vulcan, viii. 492. Of Furyalns to Niſus, 
ix. 256. Of Niſus to the council, ix. 309. Of Al- 
canius to Niſus and Euryalus, ix. 339. Of Venus to 
Jupiter, x. 26. Of Cymodoce, the Nereid, to Eneas, 
x. 324. Of Magus to Eneas, x. 728. Of Turnus 
to Jupiter, x. 943. The petition of Aruns to Apollo, 
xi. 1153. Of Amata to Turnus, xii. 88. Of Juno 
to Juturna, xii. 216. Of Juno to Jupiter, xii. 1177. 


In the Vituperative kind. 


Of Neptune to the winds, i. 88. Of Dido to ZEneas, 
Iv. 441, 522. Of Numanus to the Trojans, ix 811. 
Of Pandarus to Turnus, ix 995. Mneſtheus to the 


PotTICAL INS DEX. 


CPABCIHSS, 


Trojans, ix. 1054. Of Juno to Venus, x. 95. Of 

© Drances in the Council, xi. 519. Of Turnus in the 
Council in anſwer to Drances, xi. 585. Of Tarchon 
to the Trojans, xi. 1077. - Of Juturna to the Rutu- 
lians, xii. 346. Of ZEneas to the Trojans, xii. 473. 
Of Turnus to Juturna, x1. N 


In the Complimentary „ or C engr afulavery kind. 


Speech of Dido to the Trojans, i. 790.- Of Zneas te 
Dido, i. 834. Of Dido to neas, i. 870. Of 
Eneas to his people, v. 59. Of Neptune to Venus, 
v. 1045. Of Latinus to the Trojans, vu. 354. Of 
E.vander to Eneas, vin. 205. Of Vulcan to Venus, 
viii. 523. Of Drances to ZXneas, xi. 187, Of Tur- 
nus to Camilla, ii. 769. 


In the Narrative. 


Lp s ſpeech to Venus, i. 350. Of Venus to Fneas, 
465. Of Eneas to Venus, 1.513. ZEneas's re- 


1 of the deſtruction of Troy, to Dido, B. ii. & ii. 
Of Dido to Anna, iv. 694. The declaration of the 
Sibyl, vi. 129. Of the Sibyl to Eneas, vi. 441. Of 
Ilioneus to Latinus, vii. 290. Of Eneas to Pallas, 
viii. 154. Of Kneas to Evander, viii. 168. Of 
Evander to Eneas, viii. 246. Of Venulus in the 
council, 11. 372. Diana's relation of the ſtory of 
Camilla, 3 il. 815. Of Sages to Turnus, Xu. 945. 


In the Pathetich. 


Of Eneas to Venus, i. 563. Of Dido to Anna, iv. 11. 
Of Anna to Dido, iv. 42. Dido's laſt ſpeech, iv. 
937. Of Eneas to the Ghoſt of Anchiſes, v. 106. 


Vor. IV. X 


POETICAL INDEX. 


SPEECHES. 
Of Evander to Eneas, viii. 742. Niſus to Euryalus, 
ix. 266. Euryalus to Aſcanius, ix. 373. Of Eneas 


over the dead body of Pallas, xi. 59. Of Evander 
over the dead body of Pallas, xi. 230. 


In the Irony, or Sarcaſin. 
Of Juno to v iv. 134. Of Venus to Juno, iv. 151. 
Speech to an Here. 
Of Mezentius to his Horſe Rhœbus, = 1231. 


DESCRIPTIONS of IMAGES. 


A CoLLzction of the moſt remarkable through» 
out the ZEncis, 


Deſcriptions of Places. 


Of the building of 9 1. 586, &c. 
Cave of olus, i. 78. 
— the Sibyl, vi. 62. 
Gate of Hell, vi. 384. | 
Palace of Laurentum, vii. 229. 
Pluto, vi. 857. 


PozTTCAILI INS DEX. 


DESCRIPTIONS.” 


Paſſage to the Shades below, vi. 338. | 

Port (African) where Eneas and the Trojans landed, 
i. 228, 

Shades below, vi. 575, &c. | 

Temple of Apollo at Cumz, vi. 17. 

| Ceres, near Troy, ii. 969. 

— — juno, at Carthage, 1. 625. 

Tomb of Dercennus, x1. 1235. 

Miſenus, vi. 332. 


Di/eriptions of PerSoONs. 


Eneas, his beautiful countenance, &c. i. 824. Stand- 
ing over Turnus after he had wounded him, xii. 1360. 

Apollo, on a golden Cloud encouraging Aſcanius to 
glory, ix. 873. Aſſuming the form of old Butes, ix. 
884. | | 


Aſcanins, graceful, iv. 200. A bold hunter, iv. 223. 
Heading a troop of horſe at the games in honour of 
Anchiſes, v. 744. Hunting the ſtag, vii. 691. In- 
voking Jupiter, ix. 855. His beauty, x. 199. 

Atis, beautiful, v. 741. 

Aventinus, his ſhield and perſon, vii. 910. His origin, 
vii. 914. | 

Bitias, gigantic, ix. 95 1. 

Camilla, her appearance and valour, xi. 962. Her 
death, xi. 1203. 

Charon, vi. 414. 

Cupid, in appearance a boy, i. 960. Perſonates Iülus, 

i. 967, 889. 

Cyclops, forged the gate and iron arch of the palace of 
Pluto, vi. 857. Their abode, viii, 551. Forge the 
armour. of Aneas by command of Vulcan, vii. 553. 

Dares, athletick. v. 486. Engages with Entellus, v. 
566. ls vanquiſhed, v. 624. 

Diana, i. 700. 


X 2 
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POETTCAT IN DEx. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


Dido, iv. 194. Her indiſcretion, iv. 241. At a Sacri- 
fice, iv. 747. The effects of her diſappointed love, 
iv. 846, Her raſhneſs, iv. 95 1. 

Entellus, athletic, v. 560. Engages with Dares, v. 
566. Is victorious, v. 610. 

Euryalus, young and beautiful, v. 387, 449. His va- 
lour, ix. 460. His death, ix. 279. | 

Evander, lamenting the death of his ſon, xi. 224. 

Haleſus, his origin, vii. 1002, Of his valour, x. 577. 

Harpies, iii. 280. | 

Inhabitants of the ſhades below, vi. 575, &c. 

Iöpas, a Carthaginian Mufician, i. 1038. 

Juno. See the Index of PRR SOS and ThHinGs, Cna- 
RACTERS, &C, ; 

Jupiter, deſcribed, i. 347. IBid. 

Latinus, aged and venerable, vii. 68. His origin, vii. 

o. | 

Laviels, fair, vi. 1037. 

Lauſus, beautiful and young, vii. 899. 

Magus, begging his life of Eneas, x. 727. 

Mercury, deſeribed as the meſſenger of Jupiter, i. 412. 
iv. 350, 803. 

Mezennus, lamenting the death of his ſon, x. 1206. 

Miſenus, trumpeter to Eneas, iii. 313. His excellence, 
vi. 243. His vanity, and the conſequence of it, vi. 
251. The honours paid him after death by the Tro- 
jans, vi. 306, 332. 

Neptune, deſcribed riding on the Sea, i. 180, v. 1069. 
Rebuking the Winds, 1. 188. 

Niſus, renowned for his friendſhip to Euryalus, v. 388. 
See B. ix. 221, and throughout. 

Polypheme, deſcribed, iii. 865. 

Priam, (grandſon of King Priam) young and lovely, v. 
734. 

sibyl. 111. 563, vi. 14. 

Triton, Neptune's trumpeter, vi. 25 3. x. 300. De- 
ſcribed, x. 302, * 


- 


PotTICAL INS DEx. 
DESCRIPTIONS 


Turnus, deſcribed in various fituations, from B. vii. to 
the end of the Poem 

Venus, deſcribed as an huntreſs, i. 435+ As the God- 
deſs of Love, i. 556. Beautiful in all her appear- 
ances through the Poem, 


Deſcriptions of TRHIN OGS. 


Abode of Alecto, vii. 777. 

Battle, between the Harpies and the Trojans, iii. 313. 
See the article MilITARY Deſeriptions. 

Bowl, i. 1017. 

Building, of Carthage, i. 586. Of the Temple of Juno, 
at Carthage, 1. 626. 

Burial, of the ſlain in battle, xi. 284. 

Burning, of Troy, ii. 397, &c. Of the Trojan . 
v. 88 

89898 at a feaſt in honour of Hercules, vüi. 371. 

Chariot, driven and dividing a crowd, x. G20. 

Council, of ſtate, xi. 362. 

Creſts, waving, ix. 923. 

Crowd, ruſhing to paſs the Stygian ferry, vi. 422. 

Cyclops, forging the armour of Eneas, viii. 583. 

Death, of Dido, iv. 951. Of Rhemus, ix. 445. Of 
Bitias, ix. 959. Of Pandarus, Ix, 1015, Of Me- 
zentius, x. 1293, Kc. Of Camilla, xi. 1203. Of 
Turnus, xii. 1376. The Deſcriptions of different ſorts 
of death in the AEneis are innumerable, and ſcattered 
throughout the battles. 

Deſcent, of Mercury, 1. 412, Of the Dira,.xii. 1239. 

Dreſs of Chloreus, . xi. 1136. 

Earth, (the) labouring under the tread of Heroes ruſh- 
ing to battle, xii. 658. | 

Entertainment, one given by Dido to Eneas and the 
Trojans, i. 900 — 981. 
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PorTicar INDEX. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


Funeral pile, of Dido, iv. 727. Of Miſenus, vi. 308. 
—— dier, xi. 95. 
——— proceſſion, xi. 90. 

Game, a naval one, v. 1 


Hand, ſevered from the bebe holding a fauchion, x, 


Herd of ſtags, 1. 260. | 

Heroes, attending to ratify a peace, xii. 245, &c. 

Horſes, of war; innumerable deſcriptions may be ſeen in 
the Battles. 

Horſe, (wooden) that conſtructed by. the Greeks for the 
—— of Troy, deſcribed, 11. 19. 

of ZEneas, viil. 730. Of Tornus, ix. 54. Of 
ante X. 1226. Knelt to receive his maſter, x. 
1241. Wounded, the effects, x. 1279. Of Pallas, 
at the funeral proceſſion of his maſter, xi. 134. Cha- 
riot horſes of T Turnus, xii. 127. Toſs their heads 

and neigh at his approach, xii. 128. 

white, x. $11. 

E {qr v. 739. 225 

Illumination, of the palace of Dido, i. 1015. 

Images in the palace of Laurentum, vii. 241. 

Leaping from a chariot, x. 636. 

Mount Etna deſcribed, ili. 748. 

Neptune's riding on the ſea, v. 1069. 

Oak - tree ſtripped of its boughs to erect a trophy with 

the ſpoils o* Mezentius, X 6. 

Overthrow of Cacus, viii. 285. 

Preſents made to Dido, 1. 915. 

Screech owl, iv. 672. 
Of a ſacrifice, iv. 736. Of one to Juno, iv. 81. One 

on the ratification of peace, xii. 255. Sacrifices to 

particular deities, iii. 162. 
Sinking or of the Trojan fleet in the ſtorm, i. 154. 
Stern of ZEneas's ſhip, x. 232. Of another ſhip, x. 


250. 


Pot TICAL INDEX. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


Stone, rolled down on the foe, ix. 773. Stone thrown 
by a hero, x. 192, 988. One heaved by Turnus, 
X11. 1300. | 

Storm, raiſed by Zolus, i. 124, 148. One raiſed by 
Juno, iv. 231. | 

Trophy, one raiſed by Eneas with the ſpoils of Mezen- 

tius, xi. 6. f 

Veſt, one given to Cloanthus, for conquering in the 
naval game, v. 325. Of two velts, xi. 103. 


Deſcriptions, of TiMES and SEASONS. 


Morning, iv. 7, 840. vii. 34. ix. 610. Xii. 173. 
Night, 111. 764. viii. 40, 484. n 

Dead of night, iv. 757. 3 
Midnight, viii. 539. 


MitiTary Deſcriptions. 


Armies, burying the ſlain in battle, xi. 284. 

engaging, xii. 673. 

— broken, unite and join again in battle, xi. 
104. 

Fn ad and veſtment of Pallas, viii. 776. Of Aneas, 
viii. 821. 
; glittering, ix. 791. 

—— of Turnus, ix. 990. 

— ſcaled with gold, x. 434. 

Army, on a march, viii. 772, 786. 

— approaching the walls of a town, xi. 898. 

n— in confuſion on the loſs of a leader, xi. 1257. 

Arrow, hiſſing through the air, ix. 866. 

Arrows (Scythian) ſwift of flight, viii. 287. 

Battle, left unfiniſhed for-a ſingle combat, xii. 1012. 
Confuſion of Battle, xi. 944. Day of Battle, xi. 901. 

Belt, inlaid with gold, x. 691. | 


PoE TICAIL INDEX 
DESCRIPTIONS, 


Bow, (G noſſian) viii. 4 

—-— ſounding with the force of being pulled, ix, 865. 

Buckler, of the goddeſs Pallas, ii. 833. 

Captives bound, marching in proceſſion, ii. 115. 

Chariot, of war, xii. 491. 

— of a Champion, drawn in his funeral proceſſion 
ſmeared with blood, xi. 129. 

Coat of mail, iu. 598. Of another, v. 339. 

Creſt of Turnus, vii, 1073. Of Eneas, darting rays of 
fire from its luſtre, x. 377. 

Combat (ſingle) preparations for it, xii. 178. 

Conqueror, beſtriding his antagoniſt after he had killed 

him, x. 683. 

Enemy, approaching near a town, the conſequences, xi. 


9. 
Fauchion, held by a hand diſmembered from its body, x. 


553 
of Turnus, xii. 140. 
F ie!d of Battle ſtreaming with blood, xi. 960. 
— drunk with the blood of the ſlain, xii. 


63. 
Fight, a ſham one, v. 725. 
Gauntlets, and helms, carried in the funeral Proceſſions 
of Heroes, xi. 120. | 
Helm and creſt of Turnus, ix. 55. 
—— of Mezentius, ornamented with horſe-hair, x. 


Herald, ſent with a challenge, x11. 118. 

Hero, armed at all points, xi. 733- 

wounded, conveyed to his tent, xii. 566. 

—— arming for combat, xii. 636. 

—— thrown from his chariot, xi. 778. 

Horſe, of ſtate, attending the funeral of a Hero, xi. 131. 

—-— wounded in battle, xi. 948. 

Horſes (of Heroes) running then heads againſt each other 
with ſuch violence, as to dilmount their riders, xi. g1 7. 

Javelin, the force of one thrown by Aneas, x. 1115, 


PorTicart IDE x. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


Lance, of Turnus, xii. 146. 

—— Which killed Bitias, ix. 955. 

Onſet, of battle, ix. go4. 

Peace, ratified, xii. 266, &c. 

Quiver (Lycian) vill. 224. 

Shield of Turnus, vii. 1077. Of Eneas, viii. 829. 

Shouts of an army going to engage, ix. 669. | 

Spear, hiſſing by the violence of being thrown, x. 481. 

Spears (fated) x. 460. 

Squadrons embattled, xi. 896. 

Stand of an army. Fortification attacked, ix. 708. 
Joining in battle, ix. 930. 

Storming a City, xii. 804. 

Throwing, with the ſling, ix. 797. 

Trophy, of the ſpoils of Mezentius, xi. 6. 

Truce (of Peace) broken, xii. 402, 

Watch-tower in flames, xii. 977. 


Deſeriptions of the INTERNAL PagstoNns, or their 
VISI BLE EFFECTS. 


Anxiety and doubt, in Turnus, xii. 967. 

Confuſion, in Latinus, xii. 891, 

Deſpair and fury, in Dido, iv. 922. 

Fear, in Eneas, ii. 764. In Dido, iti. 40. Doubtful: 
fear in Turnus, x11. 330. 

Fury, in Turnus, vii. 642. xii. 15. i 

Grief, in Eneas, x. 1165. xi. 141. In Evander, xi. 
227. 

ee in Dido, ni. 18. 

Love, in Dido, i. 998. iii. 2, 93. Of diſappointed 
Love in Dido. iv. 434, 846. | 

Sorrow, in Acztes, xi. 125. In Lavinia, xii. 100. 

Surpriſe, in Andromache, ui. 395. 


PO ETICAL IN DE. 


inne. 


From BEASTS. 


The rage of Wolves in ſearch of prey for their young, 
to the deſpair and fury of the Inhabitants of a city 
ſacked by an enemy, ii. 479. The rage of a wounded 
hind, to that of Dido inflamed by defire, iii. 95. 
The roaming of a Wolf at night for prey, to the fury 
of Turnus ſearching for the Trojans, ix. 66. A Stag 
bounding againſt hounds and huntſmen; when en- 
compaſſed by them, to the reſolution” of a ſoldier 
ſurrounded by his enemies, ix. 739. A Boar ſur- 
rounded by huntſmen, to a General encompaſſed by 
revolting ſoldiers, x. 1000. A Courſer freed from his 
keeper, and the reſtraint of reins, to Turnus defcend- 
ing from the 'Fower of Laurentum armed to battle, 
xi. 743. A Wolf flying, having only torn his prey, 
to Aruns flying after he had wounded Camilla, xi. 
1183. The fleetneſs of horſes, to the flight of northern 
winds, xii. 133. The fury of the Bull, in fight of his 
female, to the raving of Turnus, xii. 159. A battle 
between two Bulls, to the combat between ZEneas 
and Turnus, xii 1042. A ſtag purſued by hounds, 
to Turnus purſued in flight by Eneas, xii, 1083. 


* mee * 


From LIoNs. 


The rage of a famiſhed Lion, ſeeking prey, to the fury 
of Euryalus ſlaughtering the enemy, ix. 460. A Lion 
ſurrounded by the ſpears of hunters, to Turnus ſur- 
rounded by the 'Trojans, ix. 1072. A Lion ruſhing 
on a Bull, to Turnus ruſhing on Pallas, x. 638. A 
lion ruſhing on a goat, or ſtag, to Mezentius ruſhing 
on his foes, x. 1026. The rage of a wounded lion, 
to the fury of Turnus, xii. 9. 


* _ b * | 
ES Um NS 


PoETIeAL IN DEA. 
SIMILIES. 


From Bix ps. 


The violence of an Eagle ſeizing its prey, to the an 

of Pallas, i. 66. The e n Right of —.— 
after being purſued by an Eagle, to the meeting of the 
Trojan ſhips after their ſeparation in the ſtorm, i. 552. 
A frightened Dove leaving her neſt and flying to the 
ſhip of Mneſtheus in the naval game, v. 276. An 
Eagle ſeizing its prey, to Turnus ſeizing Lycus, ix. 
716. The riſing of Cranes before ſouthern ſtorms, to 
the army rouſed by the appearance of Eneas, x. 370. 
A ſwallow and hawk ſeeking food for their young, to 
the fury of Juturna driving the chariot of Turnus 
round the field of battle, xii. 691. 


From Snares. 


The vauntings of Pyrrhus, and the glittering of his 
arms, to a ſnake having renewed its ſkin after winter, 
ii. 641. A ſnake cruſhed by the wheels of a car- 
riage, to Sergeſthus“ ſhattered veſſel, v. 339. A Ser- 

ſeized by an Eagle, to the ſtruggling of a pri- 
ſoner taken by an enemy, ii. 1105, 


From F invs, 1 
The firing of weeds in Summer, to the renewal of vi- 
ur in the troops of Pallas, x. 568, Fire catching 


th ſides of a wood, to the rage of different heroes 
- In the field of battle, xii. 760. 


From Taxrs. 


An oak reſiſting winds, to ZEneas withſtanding the ſoli- 
citations of Dido, iv. 640, The falling of a hollow 


Por rIcAIL INDEX. 


SIMILIES. 


pine, to Entellus falling in the gauntlet-fight, v. 599, 
Ehe height of fir - trees, to the gigantic height of 
Bitias and Pandarus, ix. 917. Oak- trees overloaded, 
and ſhook by winds, to their waving- creſts, ix. 924. 


From Fisk. 


Dolphins chaſing one another, to the turns and returns 
of the Trojan youths at the warlike games, v. 775. 


From WI nps. 


VUnfledged Winds, to the murmurs and. mixed applauſe 
in the council of the Gods, x. 149. The contention 
of winds, to the contention of two armies, x. 496. 


The fury of raging Boreas, to the fury of Turnus, 
xii. 542 · 


From Sr ats and Counre. 


The tranſcendency of the Morning ſtar over the reſt, 
to the ſuperior appearance of Pallas over others, viii. 
778. The ſanguine ſtreams of Comets, to the defects 
of the luſtre of Eneas's ſhield, x. 380. Orion ſtalk- 
ing over the flood to Mezentius towering amidſt his 
troops, x. 1084. 


ne np From the Sux and Moox. 
The reflection of the Sun, or Moon, on poliſhed braſs, 


to an anxious and diſtreſſed mind, viii. 34. 


From STOR Ms and ToxREN TS. 


The increaſe of a ſtorm, to the increaſing fury of a 
battle, vii. 736. Storm of the elenients, to the ſtorm 
of a battle, ix. 908. Storms rending the'ſkies, and 


PotTICAL IN PDEx. 


SIMILIES. 


torrents the earth, to Zneas raging in battle, x. 850, 
Rapid torrents falling from rocks, to the rage of two 
heroes ſcouring the field of battle. 


From the SEA. 
The flux and reflux of ſurges on the ſhore, to the flight 


and return of an army, xi. 929. 


$111L183, exalting the characters of Men, by compa- 
ring them to Goss. | - 


Neptune calming a ſtormy ſea, to a pious man quelling 
a tumult, 1. 213. Diana compared to Dido, 1. 707. 
Apollo in all his glory to Eneas, iv. 204. The fury 
and magnanimity of the God of war, to that of 
Turnus, xi. 499. 


Mi$sCELLANEOUS SIMILIES. * 


Poliſhed Ivory, or Parian Marble, chaſed with gold, to 
the beauty of Eneas, i. 830. The ſwarming of Bees, 
to the iſſuing of troops from a City, ii. 34. The con- 
tention of winds to the renewal of a fight, ii. 565. 
Boys whipping a top, to the fury of Amata, vil. 528. 
A boiling cauldron, to the fury of Turnus, vii. 645. 
A rock incapable of being moved, to the ſtability of 
Latinus, vii. 809. The mountains Atlas and Ap- 
penine, to the greatneſs of Aneas, xii. 1020. 
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Olive branches, ſigns of peace, xi. 150, 505. 
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ARTS and SCIENCES, 
T . 


N. B. The fr Number marks the Book, the ſecond the Verſe, 


ARTS MILITARY. 


A MBASSADORS ſoliciting a truce of peace, xi. 149. 
Armour-bearer, 1x. 442. 
Army, marching in filence and diſcipline, ix. 29. In- 


- camped before a city, ix. 199. 


=——— Jaying before a city at night, ix. 207. Aſleep 
after a debauch, ix. 423. Repulſed by poles, and 
miſſive weapons, ix. 677. 

Attack (general) x. 429. | 

Battle between the Latian peaſants and the Trojans, vii, 
725. Suſpenſion of a battle on the approach of night, 
X1. 1316. 


| Bulwarks, the approach of an enemy obſerved from them, 


ix. 46. | 
Charioteer, ix. 443. 


City, in danger of being beſieged, ix. 211. What 


works neceſlary, 1x. 213. 


Combat, (ſingle) x. 667. xii. 1035. 


General, animating his ſoldiers with courage, ix. 616. 
Ignoble, to purſue the enemy flying, xii. 683. 

Landing troops, x. 402. f 
Marſhaſting an army, xi. 703. 

Military exerciſes, ix. 67 3. 


Paliſades, ix. 694. 

Plundering the ſlain, ix. 485. 

Scaling walls, with ladders, ix. 713. / 

Scouts, xi. 684. Bringing intelligence to the General, 


xi. 945. | 


IxpEX or ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Shields, borne on the heads of Soldiers, forming a 
moving ſhed, ix. 671. 

Soldiers, draw lots for relieving the garriſon, ix. 219. 

Spies, detected, ix. 509. 

Squadrons, ſlinging their ſhields behind, to fave their 
backs in flight, x1. 922. | 

— —— aſhamed of flight, tack about, and facing the _ 
enemy put them to flight, xi. 926. 

Tower, fired by the eneny, ix. 713. 

Troops, revolting, x. 978. 

Trace, demanded, xi. 149. 

Van-guard, x. 784. 

War, preparations for it, vii. 861. Between the Latins 
and Trojans, viii. 1. 

—— renewed, xir. 702. 


Watch (nightly) by fires, ix. 221. 


RURAL ARTS. 
Shooting the Stag with bow and arrow, i. 263. 
Hunting-match, the preparations for one, iv. 182. 
Hunting, of Goats, iv. 218. Of Stags, iv. 220. Of 
a Stag belonging to Tyrrheus, vii. 669. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Of the Gate and Iron Arch of the Palace of Pluto, vi. 8 57. 
Of a Palace upon an hundred Pillars, vii. 229. 
Of a Watch- Tower, ix. 704. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Bears, iii. 655. 

Hyads, their watry force, iii 375. 

Oer vatiens of Palinurus, v. 32. 

Orion, iii. 677. vii. 995. x. 1084. 

Phcebus, the Sur, iii. 250. | 

Pleiades, iii. 675. 

Sirius, or the Dog far, and its effects, iii. 195. x. 382. 
The Song of Jopas, i. 1040, properly belongs to this 
article, 


DIVINATION and AUGURY. 
Arms, made by Spells, thought to be impenetrable, x. 
704. See the interpretations of all the figns and prodi- 


_ gies throughout the Poem. 
Y 2 


IxpEx of ArTs and ScitnCts.. 


GYMNASTICES, 
Racing on foot, v. 415. 
Gauntlet-fight, v. 566. 


| GEOGRAPHY. 
A Tan of thoſe places whoſe ſituation, products, peo- 
ple, or hiſtory, &c. are mentioned in the EN EIS. 
The whole being properly illuſtrated. 


Abella, a town of Campania, in Italy, vii. 1020. 

Ethiopian climates, their fitaation, iv. 696. 

Etna, the mount, by what known, iii. 728. 

Agragas, crowned with lofty ſummits, iii. 924, famous 
for producing warlike Steeds, 925. 

Albano, the mount, xii. 205. 

Albula, the river Tiber once fo called, viii. 439. 

-Albunea, the river, ſulphureous, vii. 124. 

Allia, the river, vii. 993. 

Amaſene, the river, vii. 947. xi. 825. 

Amſanctus, the lake, its fituation, vii. 777. 

Anagnia, the chief city of the Hernici, vii. 947. 

Angitian woods, near the Fucine lake in Italy, vii. 1041. 

Anien, a river of Italy, vit. 945. 

Antandros, a city of Phrygia, iii. 7. 

Antemnz, a city of the Sabines, vil. 872. 

Appenine, the mountain or ridge of hills, ing Italy, 
; nr the middle, from bn Ales, 45th F 

Arcadian land, a country in Peloponneſus, or the Morea, 
Vil. 70. 

Ardua, once a famous city of Latium, where Turnus kept 
his court, built by Danae, now called Ardea, vii. 576. 

Argos, a city of Peloponneſus, ii. 446. vi. 1151. vil. 

p | 


* a town of Apulia, built by Diomedes, xi. 377. 

Ariſba, once a city, near Abydos and Lampſacum, ix. 350. 

Aſia's lakes, vii. 968. 

Afium, a city of Spoleto, in Italy, x. 247. 

Athos, a mountain of Macedon, xii. 1020. 

Atlas, a high hill in Mauritania, crowned with piny fo- 
reſts, iv. 362. | 

Avernus, a lake of Campania, in Italy, the water of 
which is black, iii. 562, 


Index of Axrs and ScitNces. 1 
Aufidus, a rapid river of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
- ples, xi. 626. 

Auſonia, the country of the Auſones, or Aurunci, viii. 14. 

Batulum, a town of Campania in Italy, vii. 1020. 

Buthrotus, a city of Epirus, lofty in ſituation, iii. 379. 

* once a city of Hetruria, and called Agyllina, viii. 

27. 

Cajeta, a town of Campania, in the kingdom of Naples, 
named after Cajeta the nurſe of Æneas, vii. 3+ 

Cales, a town of Campania, famous for wine, vii. 1008. 

Calydon, the principal city of Ætolia, in Greece, vii. 

24. 

Camatine, a town of Sicily on the ſouthern part of the 

famous lake of that name, iii. 920. 

Campania, a fruitful and pleaſant country of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, now called Terra di Lavoro, 
vii. 1020. | 

Capharzan coaſt, dangerous on account of the rock 
Caphareus, xi. 403. 

Capri, the iſland Capreæ, on the cqaſt of Naples, vii. 1015. 

Capua, a city of Naples, built by Capys,. who came into 
Italy with Zneas, x. 213. | 

Carmental, a Gate in Rome, named after the Pro- 
pheteſs Carmenta, the mother of Evander, viii. 446. 

Carthage (once a famous city of Africk, built by Dido) 
its ſituation and genius of the inhabitants, 1. 19. 

Caſperia, vii. 988. + 

Caſpian kingdoms, that part of the country of Hyrcania 
near the Caſpian ſea is ſo called by Virgil, vi. 1088. 

Caulonian towers, . e. The town of Caulon, in Cala- 
bria, in Italy, iii. 726. 

Ceraunian rocks, high hills on the borders of Epirus, 
reaching to the Ionian ſea, iii 660. 

Chaonia's port, the entrance from the ſea to the city 
Buthrotus, iii. 378. 

Charybdis, a dangerous rock and whirlpool in the ſtraits 
of Sicily, oppoſite to Scylla, iii. 537. xi. 407. 

Ciminia, a lake near Viterbo in Italy, vii. 950. 

Circe's iſland, a promontory of Italy, called the Cape of 
Circe, iii. 495. Called alſo Circe's bills, vii. 1091. 

— Shores, a * coaſt, vii. 14. 

3 


Invax of AxTs and Scinnczs. 
Clyfium, a city of Etruria, in I 


Corinth, a very conſiderable ci A vi. 1 149. 


Coſay a city of Italy, x. 24. 

Crete, a fruitful Iſland in the Mediterranean, i iii. 141, 
Famous for its hundred cities, 144. , 

Cumz, a city of Campania, i in Italy, iii. 551. 

Cyclades, Iſlands in the Archipelago, ui. 174. 

Cyprus, a fruitfal Iſland betwixt Syria an Cilicis, 
3 Mediterranean, conſecrated to Venus on — 
of its laſcivious inhabitants, i. 880. 

Cythera, a lofty Iſland betwixt Peloponneſus and Crete, 
alſo conſecrated to Venus, now called Cerigo, i. 956, 
X. 78. 


Delian ſhore, i. e. belonging tothe Ifland of Delos, iii.108, 


youu Il. 170. 

Delos, the Iſle of, its ſituation and hiſtory, iii. 

Donyſa, an Iſland in the Archipelago, — 2 pro- 
ducing green marble, iii. 172. 

Egerian groves, ſituated near Rome, vii. 1046. 

Egypt, a country of Africa, xi. 406. 


| . a river near a town of the ſame name, in Sicily, 


917. 
Elyſian grove, belonging to Elyfiem, vi. 545. 
Enos, a city of Romania, built by Eneas, iii. 28. 
Epirian continent, iii. 5 10. 


Epirus, a country between Matedonia, Achaia, and the 


Ionian ſea, noted for a peculiar breed of horſes, and 
a rocky coaſt, iii. 377. 

Etruria, the dominion of Tuſcany, vii. 897. 

Eurota's banks, i. e. of the celebrated river of Laconia, 
1. 699. 

Fabaris, a river of Italy, vii. 989. 

Feronia's grove and temple ; 3. e. belonging to Feronia, 
one of the Goddeſſes of Groves, of whom there were 
thice in Italy, vii. 


Feſcennian lands, i 1. . of Feſcennia, ſituated near 


the Tiber, vii. 972. 


Flavinian lands, f. e. belonging to Flavinia, a town of 


Tuſcany, vii. 962. 
Foruli, a fruitful village of the Sabines, in ltaly, vii.989. 
Facine floods, of the lake Fucinus, in the country of the 
Marſi, in the further * vii. 1042. 


Ixnxx of Axrs and geunmens. 


Geloan ßelde, belonging to the river and city "_ in 
Ga Hi. 922. * . MF 


* 


. 
Heſperia's Plains, rich, vii. 

Himella, a river of the Sabines, i ix. 987. 

Janicula's remains, the ruins of a fort, on a hill - 

ing to Rome, viii. 469. 

Ida, a famous hill, or mount, in Phrygia, near Troy, 
iii. 7. ix. 

lala "are. ; belonging to Idalia, a mountain of 
Crete, ſacred to Venus, i. 955. 

Ilva, an Iſland of the Tyrrhene ſea, oppoſite Tuſcany, 
X. 2 

India, 1 the general, a large country of Aſia, vi. 1082. 

Iſmaras, a mountain of Thrace, towards the Archipelago, 

88. 

Meh a moſt delightful and fruitful country ; once cal- 
led Hęſperia, from its weſtern fituation, i. 103. See 
Heſperia. 

Ithaca, a country of Ionia, iii. 353. 

Latium, a country of Italy, famous for the War cele- 
brated in the Æneis, i. 286. xii. 1201. 

Laurentum, (the city of King Latinus, near Lavinium in 
Italy) from whence its name, vii. 93. Famous for 
its lofty 'Towers, x. 948. 

Lerna's lake, near Argos i in peloponneſus, xii. 754. 
Leucate, a very high 2 on the promontory Leucas, 
famous for a temple dedicated to Apollo, iii. 355. 

Libyan ſhores, belonging to Libya, i. 227. 

Lilybean Strand, belonging to the promontory Lily- 
bœum, in Sicily, dangerous from its rocks and mor- 
ing ſand, iii. 927. 


IxpEx of ArTs and Sciences; 
| Lipare, an Iſle near Sicily, principal of the Ztolian, 


VIII. 2. | : 
Lydia, > diva inland country of Aſia Minor, x. 209. 
Lyrneſſus, a town of Troas, in Phrygia, xii. 800. 
Mzotian lake, beyond the Euxine ſea, vi, 1088. 
Malzan flood, the ſea encompaſſing the promontory 

Malea, dangerous to Mariners, v. 251. 

Mantua, a famous city of Italy, near Cremona, but be- 
yond the Po, named after Manto, celebrated for being 
the place of Virgil's nativity, x. 228. 

Nar, a river of Umbria in Italy, of a ſulphureous qua- 
_ bty, vii. 720. 3 | h 
Naxos, one of the Cyclade Iſles, famous for good wines, 

Ill. 171. 

1 a rocky Iſle in the Ionian ſea, iii. 3 5 2. 

Numician ſtreams, i. e. the river Numicus, in Italy, vii. 
1089. 

Norfia, the fartheſt northern City of the. Sabines, vii. 
1027. 

Pachynus, a promontory of Sicily, iii. 548. Its ſhore 
rocky 918, lofty, vii. 395. 

Pactolus, a river in Lydia, ſaid to have golden ſands, 
x. 211. 

Padua, an ancient Venetian city, built by Antenor, i. 
336. ä 

Palanteum, a city of Italy, built by Pallas, the grand- 
father of King Evander, vin. 73. Fit 

Pantagias, a ſmall rapid river of Sicily, rocky at its 
entrance, 111. 903. 

Paros, one of the Cyclade Ifles, famous for quarries of 
white marble, iii. 173. 

Pelorus, a promontory of Sicily, iii. 525, 902. 

Petilia, a town of Magna Græcia, built on a mountain, 

by PhiloQetes, iii. 515. 

Phrygian ſea, i. 527, Fields, ii. 791. Shore, iv. 860. 

Plemmyrium's watry ſtrand, iii. 908. 

Po, a river of Piedmont, in Italy, vi. 893. 

Pomptina, once a very conſiderable lake in Campania, 

Vil. 1093. | 

Preneſte, a city of Italy, near Rome, viii. 743. 

Privernum, a town of the Volſcians in Italy, xi. 8 16. 


— 


IxpEx of AnTs and Scrawces. 


Prochyta, a ſmall Iſland, in the Tyrrhenian ſea, ＋ 

Rhætean Shores, belonging to the country of the Griſons, 
on the Alps, iii. 148 a 

Rocks of Scylla, i. 279. See-Scylla. $i 

Rome, the chief city of Italy, and once of the world ; 
renowned for a ſucceſſion of glory, i. 10. Celebrated 
for its lofty towers, vi. 1065, 

Sabine land, 7. e. belonging to the Sabines, a very an- 
cient and famous people of Italy, vii. 125. 

Salamis, a city in Cyprus, built by Teucer, i. 877. 

Salentinian fields, 7. e. belonging to the Salentines, or 
Magna Grzcia, iii. 5 14. 

Sarnus, a river of Italy, which has its ſource on the 

Mountain Sarus, and paſſing through Campania 

reaches as far as the bay of Naples, vii. 119. 

Saturnia's Gabine land, 7. e. belonging to the Gabii, a 


town of the Volſcians, patronized by Juno, vii. 944+ | 


s Remains, 7. e. the ruins of Saturnia, a very 
ancient city of Italy, viii. 469. 
Sczan Gate, a Gate of the City of Troy, ii. 830. 
Scylaczan ſtrands, belonging to Scylaceum, a city on 
the coaſt of Sicily, iii. — 
Scylla, (the rock) its fituation, iii. 536. 


Selinus, a town of Cilicia, on a river of the ſame name, - 


iii. 926. 
Sicilian Shores, belonging to the Iſland of Sicily, i. 51. 
Sicily, an iſland between Africk and Italy, iii. 524, v. 34. 
Sidician Shores, z. e. belonging to Sidicinum 'Teanum, 
a city of Campania, vii. 1007, 
Simois, a river flowing from Mount Ida by Troy, xi. 


W e (the iſlands) their fituation, &c. iii. 274. 

Stygian lake; the river Styx, vi. 503. 

Syrtes, two quickſands, ' in the fartheſt part of Africa, 
ni. 59. vü. 418. ö 

Tarentum's bay, belonging to a very ancient city of Ca- 
labria, iii. 723. | 

Tarpeian rock, mount Tarpejus, viii. 457. 

Tenedos, the iſle, its ſituation near Troy, ii. 27. 

Tetrica, a mountain in the North of Italy, vii. 985, 


I8Dzx of Akrs and Scrences; 


Thapſus and Megara ; .a peninſula near Italy, and a city 
of Achaia, iii. 905. 

Thermodon, a river of Cappadocia, xi. 976. 

Thracia, its ſituation and anne, &C. lil. 19. 

Thuſcan ſea; 7. e. adjoining to Tuſcany, i. 102. | 

Tiber, a famous river of Italy, ii. 1062. Rapid, vii. 

1. 

Tiba, pleaſant city of Italy near Rome, vii. 872. 

Timavus, a river of Friuli in Italy, riſing out of nine 

. ſprings, 1. 135. : | > ln 

Trivia's lake, in Italy, near Rome, ſacred to Diana, vii. 

4 ed 

W 4 grove, near the lake, vi. 616. 

—— temple, vii. 106656. 2 | 

Trinacrian ſhores, i e. the ſhores of Sicily, i. 272. 

Tyrrhene ſeas, i. e. Tuſcan ſeas, vu. 8, 1019. | 

. Veline coaſt ; belonging to Velia, a port town of Italy, 
vi. 499. 5 1 . 

——— fountains, vii. 720. 


Xanthian flood, 1. 6. the river Xanthus near Troy, ii. | 


| | 
Zanthian flood, i. 662. The ſame as the laſt article. 
Zacinthian woods, belonging to Zacynthos, an iſland 
in the Ionian fea, iii. 35 1. 95 | 


HISTORY. 1 | 
His rox r preſerved by Virgil, in the moſt important 
articles. See the numerous Genealogies throughout the 
ENEIS. | 
Romans derived from the Trojans, i. 323- Of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, i, 373. Foundation of Rome, 
1. 376. Carthage, a Tyrian colony, i. 468. Hiſtory 
of Dido, 1. 472. Of the fate of Troy on the walls of 
the temple of juno, at Carthage, i. 638. Of Italy, 
1. 75 1. Of the invaſion of Cyprus, i. 880. Locrians, 
ſalvage, vi. 512. Italy and Sicily, one till ſeparated 
by an earthquake, iii. 527. Deſcent of King Hiar- 
bas, iv. 286, Of the Progenitors of Aceſtes, v. 51. 
Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian kind, v. 154. 
Achillzan race, vi. 1153. Of Latium, vii. 54. Viil. 
417. Of Danae, vii. 573. Claudian race, vii. 976. 


INDEX of ARTS and SCIENCES, | 


Of Hippolytus, vii. 1049. Of the overthrow of 
Cacus, viii. 285, Of the actions of Hercules, viii, 
383. Of Camilla, xi. 815. 
| MUSIC, | 
Cymbals uſed by Cybele, in the Idean woods, iii. 153. 
Trumpet, uſed to give the ſignal for war, viii. 4. | 
Trumpets wake the lazy war, viii. 574. ix, 667. ; 
ſounding hoarſely in a funeral proceſſion, xi. 


TIF. 5 | 
Drums and trumpets, ſound mournfully at funerals, xi. 293. 
MECHANICKS, 

Armoury and Inſtruments of Mar.] See the Military 
Deſcriptions. | 
Swords and Bucklers made of braſs, by whom uſed, vii. 
1022. . | 

Dart, thrown in ſign of war, ix. 60. 
Bow, ix. 804. Apollo's bow, ix. oo. 
ORATORY. 
See the article SPEECHES, in the Poetical Index. 


| POLICY. 
Kings.) Supreme in councils of the ſtate, xi. 366, Not 
. abſolutely independent of the councils, xi. 463, 508. 
Peace.) Ratified by the oaths of monarchs, xii. 266, &c. 


SURGERY. | 
Japis drefling the wound of Aneas, xii. 587. The 
wound cured by the interpoſition of Venus, xii. 609. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, &c 

See the Shield of Areas, Book viii. | 

Chara#ers of Grace.] The majeſty and grace of th 
celeſtial deities, ſuperior to that of men, throughout 
the Poem. Of grace in Aſcanius, iv. 200. God- 
like grace in Turnus, xi. 740. Graceful mein of 
Camilla, xi. 755. a 
Characters of Beauty.] Beauty of countenance in Eneas, 
3. 824. Beauty of a young man, in Euryalus, v. 387. 
In Atis, v. 741. In Aſcanius, v. 744. x. 199. In Lauſus, 
vii. 899. In Pallas, x. 614. In Camers and Numa, x. 
787. Of an old man in Latinus, vii. 68. Beauty of 
eyes, in Juno, x. 862. Beauty of complexion in La- 


ASS 


Inptx of ARTs. and SCIENCES. 

| Yinia, xii. 101, 886. Venus repreſented beautiful in 
every ſituation throughbut the Poem. - _ 

' Largeneſs of Body] See 2 of Bitias, En- 
tellus, and Pandarus, Largeneſs of limbs, in Theron, 

. X. 432. Of Bulk, in Gyas, x. 442. Brawny* thighs 

_. of Turnus, xi. 735. 7” N 

Fo? pictures of particular Things, fee the article Images 

| " in the Pottical Tudex. 

Hiſtory, &c. in the Shield of Eneas, Book viii. 

Sculptare and Carving.]. See the deſcription of the ſta- 
tues in the palace of Laurentum, vii. 243, &c. 

Two carved Lions, x. 233. 

Helm of Cupavo, x. 268. 

Statue bf Apollo, x. 250. 

Stern of a ſhip, x. 280. | 

| . POETRY. fs 

See the entire Index. | 
* "THEOLOGY. | 
A View of the SysTeM, ſupported by Vie cr. 


Jvrirzx, or the ſupreme Being, ſuperior to all the other 
powers of heaven, x. 1, 1532 : 

All human affairs governed by fate, x. 615. Fate cer- 
tain, and therefore not to be feared, x. 631. 'The 
ſhortneſs of life only lengthened by Virtue, x. 658. 
Fate irreſiſtible, x. 662. The will of Jupiter is fate, x. 
665. The Gods attend to human affairs, x.-1075. 

The inferior Deities, have different offices under God ; ſee 

their deſcriptions and employs, in the different tables. 

The Doctrine of rewargs and puniſhments, after death, 
is forcibly ineulcated in the deſcriptions of the ſhades 
below ; ſee Book vi. N | | 

Eneis, the Hero of the Poem, is drawn a pious Prince, 
yielding all to the Gods, and frequently uſing * 
which is recommended on all enterprizes throughout 
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